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I renerate the pilgrim's cause, 
Yet for the red man dare to plead : 

We bow to Heaven's recorded laws, 
He turns to Nature for his creed. 
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FREE ACE. 



The history of the borders is flDed with legends of the sufferings 
oi' isolated families, during the troubled scenes of colonial warfare. 
Those which we now offer to the reader are distinctive in many of 
their leading facts, if not rigidly true in the details. The first alone 
is necessary to the legitimate objects of fiction. 

One of the misfortimes of a nation Is to hear little besides its own 
praises. Although the American Revolution was probably as just an 
effort as was ever made by a people to resist the first inroads of op- 
pression, the cause had its evil aspects, as well as all other human 
struggles. TVe have been so much accustomed to hear everything 
extolled, of late years, that could be dragged into the remotest con- 
nection with that great event, and the principles which led to it, 
that there is danger of overlooking truth, in a pseudo-patriotism. 
Nothing is really patriotic, however, that is not strictly true and 
just; any more tlian it Is paternal love to undermine the constitution 
of a child by an indiscriminate indulgence in pernicious diet. That 
there were demagogues in 1776 is as certain as that there are dema- 
gogues now, and will probably continue to be demagogues as long 
as means for misleading the common mind shall exist. 

A great deal of undigesled morality is uttered to the world under 
the disguise of a pretended public virtue. In the eye of reason, the 
man who deliberately and voluntarily contracts civU engagements is 
more strictly bound to their fulfillment, than he whose whole obliga- 
tions consist of an accident over which he had not the smallest con- 
trol, that of birth ; though the very reverse of this is usually main- 
tained under the influence of popular prejudice. The reader* will 
probably discover how we view this mat^pr, in the course of our nar- 
rative. 

Perhaps this story is obnoxious to the charge of a slight anachro- 
nism, in representing the activity of the Indians a year earlier than 
any were actually employed in the struggle in 1775. During the 
century of warfare that existed between the English and Fiench 
colonies, the savage tribes were important agents in furthering the 
views of the respective belligerents. The war was ou the frontiers, 
and these fierce savages were, in a measure, necessary to the man- 
agement of hostilities that invaded their own villages and hunting- 
grounds. In 1775, the enemy came from the side of the Atlantic, 
and it was only after the struggle had acquired force, that the opera- 
tions of the interior rendered the services of such allies desirable. In 
other respects, without pretending to refer to any real events, the in- 
cidents of Ihis tale are believed to be sulflclently historical for all 
legitimate purpose of fiction. 

Id this book the writer has aimed at sketching several distinct 
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varieties of tlie human race, as true to the governing impulses of 
their educations, habits, modes of thinliing and natures. _ The red 
man dad his morality, as much as his white brother, and it is well 
known that even Christian ethics are colored and governed by stand- 
nrds ot opinion set up on purely human authority. The honesty of 
one Christian is not always that of another, any more than his hu- 
manity, truth, fidelity Sr faith. The spirit must quit its earthly 
tabernacle altogether, ere it cease to be influenced by its tints and 
imperfections. 



WYANDOTT^. 



CHAPTER I, 



Ad acorn fell from an old oak-trae, 

And lay on the frosty ground — 
" Oh, what shall the fate of the acorn be?" 

Was whispered all around 
By low-toned voices chiming sweet, 

lake a floweret's bell when swung — 
And grasshopper steeds were gathering fleet, 

And the beetle's hoofs up-rung. 

Mrs. Seba Smith. 

Theeb is a widespread error on the subject of American scenery. 
From the size of the lakes, the length and breadth of the rivers, the 
vast solitudes of the forests, and the seemingly boundless expanse 
of the prairies, the world has come to attach to it an idea of grand- 
eur: a word that is in nearly everjr case misapplied. The scenery of 
that portion of the American continent which has fallen to the share 
of the Anglo-Saxon race very seldom rises to a scale that merits this 
term; when it does it is more owing to the accessories, as in the 
case of the interminable woods, than to the natural face of the coun- 
try. 'J'o him who is accustomed to the terrific sublimity of the Alps, 
the softened and yet wild grandeur of the Italian lakes, or to the 
noble witchery of the shores of the Mediterranean, this countiy is 
apt to seem tame and uninteresting as a whole; though it certainly 
has exceptions that carry charms of this nature to the verge of love- 
liness. 

Of the latter character is the face of most of that region which lies 
in the angle formed by the junction of the Mohawk with the Hud- 
son, extending as far south, or even further, than the line of Penn- 
sylvania, and west to the verge of that vast rolling plain which 
composes Western New'York. This is a region of more than ten 
thousand square miles of surface, embracing to-day ten counties at 
least, and supporting a rural population of near half a million of 
souls, excluding the river towns. 

All who have seen this district of country, and who are familiar 
with the elements of charming rather than grand scenery it possesses, 
are agreed in extolling its capabilities, and, in some instances its 
realities. The want of high finish is oommun to everything of this 
sort in America; and, perhaps we may add that the absence of 
picturesqueneBs, as connected with the works of man, is a general 
defect; still, this particular region, and all others resembling, it^f or 
they abound on the wide surface of the twenty-six States— has beau- 
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ties of its own that it would be difflcult to meet with in any of the 
older portions of the earth. 

They who have done us the honor to read our previous works, 
win at once understand that the aistrict to which we allude is that 
of which we have taken more than one occasion to write; and we 
return to it now less with a desire to celebrate its charms than to 
exhibit them in a somewhat novel, and yet perfectly historical as- 
pect. Our own earlier labors will have told the reader that all of 
this extended district of country, with the exception of belts of set- 
tlements along the two great riveis named, was a wilderness anterior 
to the American Revolution. There was a minor class of exceptions 
to this general rule, however, to which it will be proper to advert, 
lest, by conceiving us too literally, the reader may think he can con- 
vict us of a contradiction. In order to be fully understood, the ex- 
planations shall be given at a little length. 

While it is true, then, that the mountainous region which now 
contains the counties of Schoharie, Otsego, Chenango, Broome, 
Delaware, etc., was a wilderness in 1775, the colonial governors had 
begiin to make grants of its lands some twenty years earlier. The 
patent of the estate on which we are writing iies before us; audit 
bears the date of 1769, with an Indian grant annexed that is a year 
or two older. This may be taken as a mean date for the portion of 
country alluded to; some of the deeds being older, and others still 
more recent. These grants of land were originally made subject to 
quit-rents to the crown; and usually oq the payment of heavy tees 
to the colonial officers after going through the somewhat super- 
erogatory duty of " extinguishing the Indian title," aS it was called. 
The latter were pretty eSectualiy " extinguished " in that-dayras 
well as in our own; and it would be a matter of curious research to 
ascertain the precise nature of the purchase-money given to the abo- 
rigines. In the case of the patent before us, the Indian right was 
" extinguishel " by means of a. few rMes, blankets, kettles, and 
beads; though the grant covers a nominal hundred thousand, and a 
real hundred and ten or twenty thousand acres of land. 

The abuse of the grants, as land became more valuable, induced 
a law, restricting the number of acres patented to any one person, at 
any one time, to a thousand. Our monarchical predecessors had the 
sanie facilities, and it may be added, the same propensities to ren- 
dering a law a dead letter, as belongs to our republican selves. The 
patent on our table, being for a nominal hundred thousand acres, 
contains the names of one hundred difierent grantees, while three 
several parchment documents at its side, each signed by thirty-three 
of these very persons, vest the legal estate in the first named, for 
whose sole benefit the whole concession was made; the dates of the 
last instruments succeeding, by one or two days, that of the royal 
patent itself. 

Such is the history of most of the original titles to the many estates 
that dotted the region we have described, prior to the Revolution. 
Money and favoritism, however, were not always the motives of 
these large concessions. Occasionally, services presented their 
claims; and many instances occur iri which old officers of the army 
in particular received a species of reward, by a patent for land, the 
lees being duly paid, and the Indian title righteously " extia- 
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guisheC." These grants to ancient soldiers were seldom large, except 
in the cases of officers ot rank: three or tour thousand well se- 
lected acres being a sufficient boon to the younger sons of Scottish 
lairds or English squires, who had been accustomed to look anon a 
single farm as an estate. 

As most of the soldiers mentioned were used to forest life, from 
having been long stationed at frontier posts, and had thus become 
familiarized with its privations and hardened against its dangers, it 
was no unusual thing for them to sell out, or go on halt pay, when 
the wants ot a family began to urge' their claims, and to retire to 
their "patents," as the land itself, as well as the instrument by 
which it was granted, was invariably termed, with a view of estab- 
lishing themselves permanently as landlords. 

These grants from the crown in the portions of the colony of New 
York that lie west of the river counties, were generally, if not in- 
variably, simply concessions of ths fee, subject to quit-rents to the 
king, and reservations ot mines of the precious metals, without any 
of the privileges of feudal seigniory, as existed in the older manors 
on the Hudson, on the islands, and on the Sound. Why this dis- 
tinction was made, it exceeds our power to say; but, that the fact 
was so as a rule, we have it in proof, by means of a great number ot 
the original patents themselves, that have been transmitted us from 
various sources. StiU, the habits of " home " entailed the name, 
even where the thing was not to be found. Titular manors exist, 
in a few instances, to this day, where no manorial rights were ever 
granted; and manor houses were common appellations for the resi- 
dences of the landlords ot large estates, that were held in fee, with- 
out any exclusive privileges, and subject to the reservation named. 
Some of these manorial residences were ot so primitive an appear- 
ance, as to induce the belief that the names were bestowed in pleas- 
antry ; the dwellings themselves being of logs, with the bark still on 
them, and the other fixtures to correspond. Notwithstanding all 
these drawbacks, early impressions and rooted liabits could easily 
transfer terms to such an abode; and there was always a saddened 
enjoymeht among these exiles, when they could liken their forest 
names and usages to those they had left in the distant scenes ot their 
childhood. 

The efiect of the different causes we have here given was to dot 
the region dracribed, though at long intervals, with spots of a semit 
civilized appearance, in the midst of the vast — nay, almost boundless 
— expanse of forest. Some of these early settlements had made con- 
siderable advances toward finish and comfort, ere the- war of '76 
drove their occupants to seek protection against the inroads of the 
savages; and long after the influx of immigration which succeeded 
the peace, the fruits, the meadows, and the tilled fields of these 
oases in the desert rendered them conspicuous amidst the blackened 
stumps, piled logs, and smooty fellows of an active and bustling 
settlement. At even a much later day, they were to be distinguished 
by the smoother surfaces ot their fields, the greater growth and more 
bountiful yield ot their orchards, and by the general appearance of 
a more finished civilization, and of greater age. Here and there a 
hamlet had sprung up, and isolated places, like Cherry Valley and 
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■Wyoming, were fotincl, that have since become known to the gen- 
eral history of the countrf , 

Our present tale now leads us to the rtescription of one of those 
early personal or family settlements that had grown up in what was 
then a very remote part of the territory in question, under the care 
and supervision ot an ancient officer of the name of Willoughby. 
Captain Willoughby, after serving many years, had married an 
Amerii^an wife, and continuing his services until a son and daugh- 
ter were born, he sold his commission, procured a grant of land, and 
determined to retire to liis new possessions, in order to pass the close 
of his lite in the tranquil pursuits of agriculture and in the bosom of 
his family. An adopted child was also added to his cares. Being an 
educated as well as a provident man, Captain Willoughby had set 
about the execution ot this scheme with deliberation, prudence, and 
intelligence. On the frontiers, oi lines, as it is the custom to term 
the American boundaries, he bad become acquainted with a Tusca- 
rora, Isnownby the^Dgli&h sobiiqu'eiot " Saucy Nick." This fellow, 
a sort of half outcast from his own people, had early attached himself 
to the whites, had acquired Iheir language, and owing to a singu- 
lar mijcture of good and bad qualities, blended with great native 
shiewdness, he had wormed himself into the confidence of several 
commanders of small garrisons, among whom was our captain. No 
sooner was the mind of the latter made up concerning his future 
course, than he sent for IN ick, who was then in the fort; when the 
following conversation took place: 

"Nick," commenced the captain, passing his hand over, his 
brow, aa was his wont when in a reflecting mood; " Nick, 1 have 
an important movement in view, in which you can be of some serv- 
ice to me. ' ' 

The 1 uscarora, fastening his dark basilisk-like eyes on the soldier, 
gazed a moment, as if to read his soul; then he jerked a thumb back- 
ward over his own,shoulder, and said; with a grave smile — 

_" Nick understand. Want six, two, scalp ofi Frenchman's head; 
wife and child out yonder, over dere, up in Canada. Nick do him 
— what do you give?" 

" No, you red rascal, I want nothing of the sort — it is peace now " 
(this conversation took place in I'iSi), " and you know 1 never 
bought a scalp in time of war. Let me h^ar no more ot this." 

"What you want, den?" asked Nick, like one who. was a good 
deal puzzled. 

" 1 want land— jfflO(f land— little, Xyatgood. 1 am about to get a 
grant — a patent " 

" Yes," interrupted Nick, nodding; " Iknow ^m— paper to take 
away Indian's hunting-ground." 

"Why, ] have no Wish to do that— 1 am willing to pay the red 
men reasonably for their right, first." 

"Buy Nick's land, den -better dan any oder." 

" Your land, knave? You own no land— belong to no tribe- 
have no rights to sell . " 

" What for ask Nick help, den?" 

" What for? Why because you know a good deal, though you 
own literally nothing. That's what for." 
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" iJuy NicK ktune, den. Better dan de great fader hncw, down at 
York." 

" That is just what I do wish to purchase. I will pay you well, 
Nick, if you will start to-morrow, with your rifle and a poebet-com- 
pass, o3 here toward the head waters of the Susquehanna and Del- 
aware, wliere the streams run rapidly, and where there are no fevers, 
and bring me an account of three or four thousand acres of rich 
bottom land, in such a way as a surveyor can find it, and I can iret i 
patent tor it. What say you, Nick; will you go?" 

" He not wanted. Nick sell'e captain his own land; here in V 
fort." 

" Knave, do you not know me well enough not to trifle when I 
am serious?" 

" Nick ser'ous too — Moravian priest no ser'ouser more dan Nick 
at dis moment. Got land to sell." 

Captain Willoughby had found occasion to punish the Tuscarora 
in tlje course of his services, and as the parlies understood each other 
perfectly well, the former saw the improbability of the latter's dar- 
ing to trifle with him. 

" Where is this land of yours, Nick?" he inquired, after study- 
ing the Indian's countenance for a moment. " Where does it lie, 
what is it like, how much is there of it, and how came you to own 
it?" 

" Ask him just so ag'in," said Nick, taking up four twigs, to 
note down the queslions seriatim. 

The captain repeated his inquiries, the Tuscarora laying down a 
stick at each separate interogatory. 

" Where he be?" answered Nick, taking up a twig, as a memo- 
randum. " He out dere— where he want him — where he say. One 
day's march from Susquehannah." 

" Well; proceed." 

" What he like? Like land, to be sure. T'ink he like waterl 
Got some water — no too much — got some land-^got no tree — got 
some tree. Got good sugar-bush— got place for wheat and corn." 

"Proceed." 

" How much of him?" continued Nick, taking up another twig; 
" much as he want — want little, got hiCa — want more, got him 
Want none at all, got none at all— got what he want." 
. "Goon." 

" To be sure. How came to own him? How a pale face come 
to own A-merica? Discover him — ha! Well, Nick discover land 
down yonder, up dere, over here." 

" Nick, what the devil do you mean by all this?" 

" No mean devil, at all— mean land — good land. Discover him — 
know where he is — catch beaver dere, three, two year. All Nick 
say, true as word of honor; much more too." 

"Do yon mean it is an old beaver -dam destroyed?" asked the 
captain, pricking up his ears; for he was too familiar with the woods 
not to understand the^alue of such a thing. 

" No destroy— stand up yet — good as ever. Nick dere, last 
season." 

" Why, then, do you fell of it? Are not the beaver of more value 
to you than any price you may receive for the land?" 
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"Cotch him all, f&ur, two year ago— test run away. No find 
beaver to stay long, when Indian once know, two time, where to set 
he trap. Beaver cunninger 'an pale-tace — cunning as bear." 

" 1 begin to comprehend you, Nicli. How large do you suppose 
this pond to be?" 

" He'm not as big as Lake Ontario. S'pose him smaller, what den? 
Big enough for farm." 

" Does it cover one or two hundred acres, think you? Is it as 
large as the clearing around the lor(?" 

" Big as two, six, four of him. Take forty skin dere one season. 
Little lake; all 'e tree gone." 

" And the land around it— is it mountainous and rough, or will 
it he good for corn?" 

" All sugar-bush— what you want better? S'pose you want 
corn; plant him. S'pose you want sus;ar; mofe him." 

Captain Willoughby was struck with this description, and he re- 
turned to the subject again and again. At length, after extracting 
all the information he could get from Nick, ne struck a bargain 
with the fellow. A surveyor was engaged, and he started for the 
place, under the guidance of theTuscarora. The result showed that 
Nick had. not exaggerated. The pond was found, as he had de- 
cribed it to be, covering at least four hundred acres of low bottom- 
land; while near three thousand acres of higher river-flat, covered 
with beach and maple, spread around it for a considerable distatce. 
The adjacent mountains, too, were arable, though bold, and prom- 
ised, in time, to become a fertile and manageable district. Calcu- 
lating his distances with judgment, the surveyor laid out his metes 
and bounds in such a manner 'as to include the pond, all the low- 
land, and about three thousand acres of hill, or mountain, . making 
the materials for a very pretty little " patent " of somewhat; more 
than six thousand acres of ^capital land. He then collected a tew 
chiefs of the nearest tribe, dealt out his rum, tobacco, blankets, 
wampum, and guflpowder ; got twelve Indians to make their marks 
on a bit of deer-skin, and returned to his employer with a map, a 
field-book, and a deed, by which the Indian title was " extingaished. " 
The surveyor received his compensation, and set off on a similar 
excursion, for a different employer, arid in another direction. Nick 
got his reward, too, and was -^ ell satisfied with the transaction. 
This he afterward called " sellin' beaver when he all run away." " 

Furnished with the necessary means. Captain Willoughby now 
"sued out his patent," as it was termed, in due form. Having 
some influence, the aftair was soon arranged; the grant was made 
by the governor in council, a massive seal was annexed to a famous 
sheet of parchment, the signatures were obtained, and " Willoughby's 
Patent " took its place on the records of the colony, as well as on its 
maps. We are wrong as respects the latter particular; it did not 
take its place on the maps of the colony, though it took a place; the 
location given, for many years afterward, being some forty or fifty 
miles too tar west. In this peculiarity thei* was nothing novel, 
the surveys of all new regions being liable to similar trifling mistakes. 
Thus it was, that au estate, lying within five-and-twenty miles of 
the city of New York, and in which we happen to have a small 
interest at this hour, was clipped of its fair proportions, in conse- 
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quence of losina; some miles that ran over obtrusively into another 
colony; and, within a short distance of the spot where we are writ- 
ing a " patent " has been squeezed entirely out of existence, be- 
tween the claims of two older grants. 

No such calamity belel! " Willoughby's Pafent, " however. Ihe 
land was found, with all its " marKed or Uazed trees," its " heaps 
of stones, " " large butternut corners, " and " dead oaks. " In a word, 
everything was as it should be; even to the quality of the soil, the 
beaver-pond, and the quantity. As respects the last, the colony 
never gave " struck measure;" a thousand acres on paper seldom 
falling short of eleven or twelve hundred in soil. In the present 
instance, the six thousand two hundred and forty-six acres of 
" Willoughby's Patent," were subsequently ascertained to contain 
just seven thousand and ninety-two acres of solid ground. 

Our limits and plan will not permit us to give more than a sketch 
of the proceedings of the captain, in,' taking possession ; though we 
feel certain that a minute account or the progress of such a settle- 
ment would possess a sort of Robinson Crusoe-like interest, that 
might reapay the reader. As usual, the adventurers commenced 
their operations in the spring. Mrs. Willoughby and the children 
were left with their friends in Albany; while the captain and his 
party pioneered their way to the patent in the best njanner they 
could. This party consisted of !Nick, who went in the capacity of 
hunter, an office ot a good deal of dignity, and of the last impor- 
tance to a set of adventurers on an expedition of this nature. Then 
there were eight ax-men, a house-carpenter, a mason, and a mill- 
wright. These, with Captain Willoughby, and an invalid sergeant 
of the name of Joyce, composed the party. 

Our adventurers made most of their journey by water. After find- 
ing their way to the head of the Canaideraga, mistaking it for the 
Otsego, tbeyfelled trees, hollowed them into canoes, embarked, and, 
aided by a yoke of oxen that were driven along the shore, they 
wormed their way through the oaks into the Susquehanna, de- 
scending that river until they reached the Unadilla, which stream they 
ascend«l until they came to the small river, known in the parlance 
of the country by the erronpx)us name of a creek, that ran through 
the captain's new estate. The labor of this ascent was exceedingly 
severe; but the whole journey was completed by the end of April, 
and while the streams were high. Snow still lay in the woods ; but 
the sap had started, and the season was beginning lo show its prom- 
ise. 

The first measure adopted by our adventurers was to " hut." In 
the very center of the pond, which it will be remembered, covered 
four hundred acres, was an island ot some five or six acres in ex- 
tent. It was a rocky knoll, that rose forty feet above the surface of 
the water, and was still crowned with noble piues, a species of tree 
that had escaped the ravages of the- beaver. In the pond itself a few 
" stubs " alone lenfiiined, the water having killed the trees, which 
had fallen and decayed. This circumstance showed that the stream 
had long before been dammed; successions of families of beavers 
having probably occupied the place, and renewed the works, for 
centuries, at intervals of generatioas. The dam in existence, how- 
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ever, was not very old; the animals having fled from their great 
enemy, man, rather than from any other foe. 

To the island Captain Willoughby transferred all his stores, and 
here he built his hut. This was opposed to the notions of his ax- 
men, who, rightly enough, fancied the mainland would be more 
convenient; but the captain and the sergeant, after a council of 
war, decided that the position on the linoU would be the most mili- 
tary, and inight be defended the longest against man or beast. 
Another station was talien up, however, on the nearest shore, where 
such of the men were permitted to " hut " as preferred the location. 

These preliminaries observed, the captain meditated a bold strolie 
against the wilderness, by draining the pond, and coming at once 
into the possession of a noble farm, cleared of trees and stumps, 
as it might be by a coup de main. This would be compressing the 
results of ordinary years of toil into those of a single season, and 
everybody was agreed as to the expediency of the course, provided it 
were feasible. 

The feasibility was soon ascertained. The stream, which ran 
through the valley, was far from swift until it reached a pass where 
the hills apiaoached each other in low promontories ; there the land 
fell rapidly away to what might be termed a low terrace. Across 
this gorge, or defile, a distance of about five hundred feet, the dam 
had been thrown, a good deal aided by the position of some rocks 
that here rose to the surface, and through which the little river 
found its passage. The part which might be termed the keystone of 
the dam, was only twenty yards wide, and immediately below it the 
rocks fell away rapidly, quite sixty feet, carrying down the waste 
water in a sort of fall. Here the mill-wright announced -his deter- 
minatiol? to commence operations at once, putting in a protest, 
against destroying the works of the beavers. A pond of four hun- 
dred acres being too great a luxury for the region, the man was over- 
ruled, and the labor commenced. 

The first blow was struck against the dam about nine o'clock on 
the 3d day of May, 1765, and, by evening, the little sylvan-looking 
lake, which had lain embedded in the forest, glittering in the morn- 
ing sun, unruffled by a breath of air, had entirely disappeared! In 
its place, there remained, an open expanse of wet mud, thickly cov- 
ered with pools and the remains of beaver-houses, with a small 
river winding its way slowly through the slime. The change to the 
eye was melancholy indeed; though the prospect was cheering to the 
agriculturist. No sooner did the water obtain a little passage, than 
it began to clear the way for itself, gushing out in a torrent through 
the pass already mentioned. 

The following morning Captain Willoughby almost mourned 
over the work of his hands. The scene was so very different from 
that it had presented when the flats were covered with water that it 
was impossible not to feel the change. For quite a month it had an 
influence on the whole party. Nick, in particular, denounced it, as 
unwise and uncalled for, though he had made his price out of the 
very circumstance in prospective; and even Sergeant Joyce was 
compelled to admit that the knoll, an island no longer, had quite 
lost half its security as a' military position. The next month, how- 
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ever, brought other changes. Half the pools had vanished by 
drainings and evaporation; the mud had begun to crack, and in 
some places to pulverize; while the upper margin of the old pond 
had become sufficiently firm to permit the oxen to walk over it with- 
out miring. Fences of trees, brush, and even rails, inclosed, on this 
portion ,6t the flats, quite fifty acres of land; and Indian corn, 
oats, pumpkins, peas, potatoes, tlax, and several other sorts of seed 
were already in the ground. The spring proved dry, and the sun of 
the forty-third degree of latitude was aoing its work with great 
power and beneficence. "What was of nearly equal importance, the 
age of the pond had prevented any recent accumulation of vegetable 
matter, and consequently spared those who labored around the spot 
the impurities Qf atmosphere usually consequent on its decay. 
Grass-seed, too, had been liberally scattered on favorable places, 
and things began to assume the appearance of what is termed 
"living." 

Aagust presented a still diflerent picture. A saw-mill was up, and 
had been at work for some time. Piles of green boards began to 
make their appearance, and the plane of the carpenter was already 
in motion. Captain Willoughby was rich, in a small way; in other 
words, he possessed a few thousand pounds besides his land, and 
had yet to receive the price of his commission. A portion of these 
means were employed judiciously to advance his establishment; 
and, satisfied that there would be no scarcity of fodder for the en- 
suing winter, a man had been sent into the settlements for another 
yoke of cattle and a couple of cows. Farming utensils were manu- 
factured on the spot, and sleds began to take the place of carts ; the 
latter exceeding the skill of any of the workmen present. 

October offered its products as a reward for all this toil. The 
yield was enormous and of excelletit quality. Of Indian corn, the 
captain gathered several hundred bushels, besides stacks of stalks 
and tops. His turnips, too, were superabundant in quantity and of 
a delicacy and flavor entirely unknown to the precincts of old lands. 
The potatoes had not done so well; to own the truth they were a 
little watery, though there were enough of them to winter every 
hoof he had, of themselves. Then the peas and garden tiuck were 
both good and plenty; and a few pigs having been procured, there 
was the certainty of enjoying plenty of that important article, pork, 
during the coming winter. 

Late in the autumn, the captain rejoined his family in Albany, 
quitting the field for winter quarters. He left Sergeant Joyce in 
garrison, supported by Nick, a miller, the mason, carpenter, and 
three of the ax-men. Their duty was to prepare materials for the 
approaching season, to take care of the stock, to put in winter 
crops, to make a few bridges, clear out a road or two, haul wood to 
keep themselves from freezing, build a log barn and some sheds, 
and otherwise to advance the interests of the settlement. They were 
also to commence a house for the patentee. 

As his children were at school. Captain "Willoughby determined 
not to take his family immediately to the Hutted Knoll, as the place 
soon came to be'called, fiom the circumstances, of the orieinal biv- 
ouac. This name was conferred by Sergeant Joyce, who had a 
taste in that way, and as it got to be confirmed by the condescen- 
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sion of the proprietor and his family, we have chosen it to designate 
our present labors. From time to time, a messenger arrived with 
news from the place; and twice in the course of the winter, the same 
individual went liack with supplies, and encouraging messages to 
the difierent persons left in the clearing. A.s spring approached, 
however, the captain began to make his preparations for the coming 
campaign, in which he was to be accompanied by his wife; Mrs. 
Willoughby, a mild, affectionate, true-hearted New York woman, 
having decided not'to let her husband pass another summer in that 
solitude without feeling the cheeting influence of her presence. 

In March, before the snow began to melt, several sleigh-loads of 
different necessaries were sent up the valley of the Mohawk, to a 
point opposite the head of the Otsego, where a thriving village called 
Fortptein now stands. Thence men were employed in transporting 
the articles, partly by means of " jumpers " improvised for the oc- 
casion, and partly on pack-horses, to the lake, which was found this 
time, instead of its neighbor the Canaderaiga. This necessary and 
laborious service occupied six weeks, the captain having been up as 
far as the lake once himself; returning to Albany, however, ere the 
snow was gone. 



CHAPTEK II. 

AH things are new— the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree's nodding crest, 
And even the nest beneath the eaves- 
There are no birds in last year's nest. 



LONBFKLLOTV. 



"1 HAVE good news for you, Wilhelmina," cried the captain, 
coming into the parlor where his wife used to sit and knit or sew 
quite half the day, and speaking with a bright face, and in a cheer- 
ful voice — " Here is a letter from my excellnt old colonel; and Bob's 
aftair^ is all settled and agreed on. He is to leave school next week, 
and to put on his ma jesty's livery the week after." 

Mis. Willoughby smiled, and yet two or three tears followed each 
other down her cheeks, even while she smiled. The first was pro- 
duced by pleasure at hearing that hei son had got an ensigncy in the 
60th, or Royal Americans, and the last was a tribute paid to nature; 
a mother's fears at consigning an only boy to the profession of arms. 

" 1 am rejoiced, Willoughby," she said, " because you rejoice, 
and 1 know that JKobert will be delighted at possessing the king's 
commission; but he is mry young to be sent into the dangers of bat- 
tle and the camp!" 

" 1 was younger when 1 actually went into battle, for then it was 
jt&x; now, we have a peace that promises to be endless, and Bob 
will have abundance of time to cultivate a beard before he smells 
gunpowder. As for myself "—he added in a half-regretful manner, 
for old habits and opinions would occasionally cross his mind — " as 
for myself, the cultivation of turnips must be my future occupa- 
tion. Well, the bit of parchment is sold, Bob has got hi» in its 
place, while the difterence in price is in my pocket, and no more 
need Ise said— and here come our dear girls, Wilhelmina, to prevent 
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any regrets. The lather of two such daughters ought at least to be^ 
happy." 

At this instant Beulah and Maud Willoughby (for so the adopted 
child was called as well as the leal) entered the room, having taken 
ihe lodgings of their parents in a morninu: walk, on which they were 
regularly sent by the mistress of the boarding-school, in which they 
were receiving what was then thought to be a first rate American 
female education. And much reason had their fond parents to be 
proud of them! Beulah, the eldest, was jupt eleven, while her sister 
was eighteen months younger. The first had a staid, and yet a cheer- 
ful look; but her cheeks were blooming, her eyes hrlght, and her 
smile sweet. Maud, the adopted one, however, had already the 
sunny countenance of an angel, with quite as much of the appear- 
ance of health as her sister ; her face had more finesse, her looks 
more intelligence, her playfulness more feeling, her smile more ten- 
derness, at times; at others, more meaning. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that both had the delicacy of outline which seems almost in- 
separable from the female form in this country. What was, per- 
haps, more usual in that day among persons of their class than it is 
in our own, each spoke her own language with an even graceful 

S Iterance, and a faultless accuracy of pronunciation, equally re- 
loved from effort and provincialisms. As the Dutch was in very 
common use then at Albany, and most females of Dutch origin had 
a slight touch of their mother tongue in their enunciation of En- 
glish, this purity of dialect in the two girls was to be ascribed to the 
fact that their father was an Englishman by birth: their mother an 
American of purely English origin, though named after a Dutch 
godmother; and the head of the school in which they had now been 
three years, was a native of London, and a lady by habits and edu- 
cation, f 

" Now, Maud, " cried the captain, after he had kissed the fore- 
head, eyes, and cheeks of bis smiling little favorite — " Now, Maud, 
1 will set you to guess what good news 1 have tor you and Beulah." 

" You and mother aon't mean to go to that bad Beaver Manor this 
summer, as some call the ugly pond?" answeied the child, quick as 
lightning. 

" That is kind of you, my darling; more kind than prudent; but 
you are not right." 

" Try Beulah, now," interrupted the mother, who, while she too 
doted on her youngest child, had an increasmg respect for the 
greater solidity and better judgment of her sister: " let us hear Beu- 
lah 's guess." 

" It is something about my brother, 1 know by my mother's eyes," 
answered the eldest girl, looking inquiringly into Mrs. Willoughby's 
face. 

" Oh! yes," cried Maud, beginning to jump about the room, until 
she ended her saltations in her father's arms— " Bob has got his com- 
mission!—! know it all weJl enough, now— J would not thank you 
to tell me— 1 know it all now— dear Bob, how he icMlanghl and 
how happy 1 am!" 

" Is it so, mother?" asked Beulah, anxiously, and without even a 
smile. 
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" Maud is right; Bob Is an ensign— or will be one in a day or two. 
You do not seem pleased, my child?" 

" 1 wish Robert were not a soldier, mother. Now he will be al- 
ways away, and we shall never see him; then he may be obliged to- 
fight, and who knows how unhappy it may make him?" 

Heulah thought more of her brother than she did of herself; and, 
sooth to say, her mother had many of the child's mis^vings. With 
idaud it was altogether diiferent: she saw only the bright side of. the 
picture; Bob gay and brilliant, his face covered with smiles, his ap- 
pearance admired, himself, and of course his sisters, happy. (Jap- 
tain "W illoughby sympathized altogether with his pet. Accustom4d 
to arms, he rejoiced that a career in which he had partially failed — 
this he did not conceal from himself or his wife — that this same 
career had opened, as he trusted, with better auspices on his only 
son. He covered Maud with kisses, and then rushed from the house, 
finding his heart too full to run the risk of being unmanned in the 
presence of females. 

A week later, availing themselves of one of the last falls of snow 
of the season, Captain 'Willoiighby and his wife left Albany for the 
Knoll. The leave-taking was tender, and to the parents bitter; 
though, after all, it was known that little more than a hundred miles 
would separate them from their beloved daughters. Fifty of these 
miles, however, were absolutely wilderness; and to achieve them, 
quite a hundrea of tangled forest, or of difficult navigation, were to 
be passed. The communications would be at considerable intervals, 
and difiicult. Still they might be held, and the anxious mother left 
many injunctions with Mrs. Waring, the head of the school, in re- 
lation to the health of her daughters, and the manner in which she 
was to be sent for, in the event of any serious illness. 

Mrs. Willoughby had often overcome, as she fancied, the difficul- 
ties of the wilderness, in the company other husband. It is the 
fashion highly to extol Napoleon's passage of the Alps, simply in 
reference to its physical obstacles. There never was a brigade 
moved twenty-tour hours into the American wilds, that had not 
greater embarrassments of this nature to overcome, unless in those 
cases in which favorable river navigation has oflEered its facilities. 
Still, time and necessity had made a sort of military ways to all the 
important frontier points occupied by the British garrisons, and the 
experience of Mrs. Willoughby had not hitherto been of the severe 
character of that she was now compelled to undergo. 

The first fifty j|miles were passed over in a sleigh, in a few hours, 
and with little or no personal fatigue. This brought the travelers 
to a Dutch inn on the Mohawk, where, the captain had often made 
his laalts, and whither he had, from time to time, sent his advanced 
parties in the course of the winter and spring. Here a jumper was 
found prepared to receive Mrs. Willoughby; and the horse being led 
by Ihe captain himself, a passage through the forest was effected as 
far as the head of the Otsego. The distance being about twelve miles, 
it required two days for its performance. As' the settlements ex- 
tended south from the Mohawk a few miles, the first night was 
passed in a log cabin on the extreme verge of civilization, if civiliza- 
tion it could be called, and the remaining eight miles were got over 
in the course of the succeeding day. This was more than would 



probably have been achieved in the virgin forest, and under the cir- 
cumstances, had not so many of the captain's people passed over the 
same ground, going and returning, thereby learning how to avoid 
the greatest diihculties of the route, and here and there constructing 
a rude biidge. They had also blazed the trees, shortening the road 
by pointing out ils true direction. 

At the head of the Otsego, our adventurers were fairly in the wil- 
demess. Huts had been built to receive the travelers, and here the 
whole party assembled, in readiness to make a fresh start in com- 
pany. It consisted of more than a dozen persons, in all; the black 
domestics of the family being present, as well as several mechanics 
whom Captain Willoughby l)ad empioved to carry on his improve- 
ments. The men sent in advance had not been idle, any more than 
those left at the Hutted Knoll. They had built three or four skiffs, 
one small batteau, and a couple of canoes. These were all in the 
watei, in waiting for the disappearance of the ice, which was now 
reduced to a mass ot stalactites, but clear and bright when separated 
and exposed to the sun. The south winds began to prevail, and the 
shore was glittering with the fast melting piles .of the frozen fluid, 
though it would have been vain yet to attempt a passage through it. 

The Otsego is a sheet that we have taken more than one occasion 
to describe, and the picture it then presented amidst its frame ot 
mountains will readily be imagined by most of oui readers. In 1765, 
no sign of a settlement was visible on its shores, few of the grants of 
land in that vicinity extending back so fai. Still the spot began to 
be known; and hunters had been in the habit of frequenting its 
bosom and its shores for the last twenty years or more. Not a 
vestige of their presence, however, was to be seen from the huts of 
the captain; but Mrs. Willoughby assured her husband, as she stood 
leaning on his arm, the morning alter her arrival, that never before 
had she gazed on so eloquent, and yet so pleasing a picture of soli- 
tude as that which lay spread before her eyes. 

" There is something encouraging and soothing in this bland south 
wind, too," she added, " which seems to promise that we shall meet 
with a beneficent nature in the spot to which we are going. The 
south airs of spring to me are always filled with promise." 

" And justly, love; for they are the harbingers of a renewed vege- 
tation. If the wind increase, as 1 think it may, we shall see this 
cliilling sheet of ice succeeded by the more cheerful view of w'ater. 
It is in this way that all these lakes open their bosoms in April. 

Captain Willoughby did not know it while speaking, but at that 
moment quite two mUes of the lower or southern end of the lake 
were clear, and the opening giving a sweep to the breeze, the latter 
was already driving the sheets of ice before it toward the head,, at a 
rate of quite a mile in the hour. Just then, an Irishman, named 
Michael O'Hearn, who had recently arrived in America, and whom 
the captain had hired as a servant of all work, came rushing up to 
his master, and opened his teeming thoughts with an earnestness of ' 
manner, and a confusion of rhetoric, that were equally characteristic 
of the man and of a portion of his nation. 

" Is it journeving south, or to the other end of this bit of wather, 
or ice, that yei honor is thinking of?" he cried. " Well, and there'll 
be room for us all, and to spare; for di vil a bir-i-d will be left in that 
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quarter by aight, or torenent twelve o'clock either, calculating by 
the clock, if one had such a thing, as a body might say." 

As this was said not only venemently, but with an accent that 
defies imitation with the pen, Mrs. Willoughby was quite at a loss 
to get a clew to the idea; but her husband, more accustomed to men 
of Mike's class, was sufficiently lucky to comprehend what he was at. 

"You mean the pigeons, Mike, i suppose," the captain answered 
good-humoredly. " There are ceitainly a goodly number of them;, 
and 1 dare say our hunters will bring us in some for dinner. It is 
a certain sign that winter is gone, when birds and beasts follow their 
instincts in this manner. Where are you from, Mike!" 

" County Leitrim, jerhonor," answered the other, touching his 
cap. 

"Ay, that one may gueSs," said the captain, smiling, "but 
where last?" 

" From looking at the bir-r-ds, sir! Och! It's a sight that will do 
madam good, and contains a sartainty there'll be room enough made 
for U9 where all these cr'alures came from. I'm thinking, yer 
honor, if wedon't ate them, they'll be wanting to ate us. 'What a 
power of (hem, counting big and little; though they're all of a size 
just as much as it they had flown through a hole mada on purpose 
to kape them down to a convanient bigness, in body and feathers." 

" Such a flight of pigeons in Ireland would make a sensation, 
Mike," observed the captain, willing to amuse his wife by drawing 
out the County Leilrim man a litlle. 

" It would make a dinner, yer honor, for every mother's son of 
'em, counting the gur-r-rls in the bargain! Such a power of bir-r-ds 
would knock down praties in a wonderful degree, and make even 
buttermilk chape and plenthiful. Will it be always such abundance 
with us down at the Hats, yer honor? or is this sight only a delusion 
to fill us with hopes that's nevei to be satisfied?" 

" Pigeons are seldom wanting in this country, Mike, in the spring 
and autumn ; though we have both birds and beasts in plenty, that 
are preferable tor food." 

" Will it be plenthier than this? Well, it's enough to destroy 
human appetite the sight of 'em? I'd give the hall joei lost among 
them blackguards in Albany at their Pauss, as they calls it, jist to 
let my sister's childer have their supper out of one of these flocks, 
such as they are, betther or nobetther. Ochl it is pleasant to think 
of them childer having their will, tor once, on such a power of wild, 
savage bir-r-ds!" 

Captain Willoughby smiled at this proof of nmvete in his new 
domestic, and then led his wife back to the hut; ill being time to 
make some fresh dispositions for the approaching movement. By 
noon it became apparent to those who were tvaiting such an event, 
that the lake was opening; and, about the same time, one of the 
hunters came in from a neighboring mountain, and renorted that he 
had seen clear water as near their position as three or four miles. By 
this time it was blowina fresh, and the wind having a clear rake, 
drove up the honeycomb-looking sheet before it, as the scraper ac- 
icumulates snow When the sun sel, the whole north shore was 
white with piles of glittering icicles; while the bosom of the Otsego, 
no longei disturbed by the wind, resembled a placid mirror. 
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■Early on the following morning the whole party embarked. 
There was no wind, and men were placed at the paddles and the 
oars. Care was taken on quitting the huts to close their doors and 
shutters; for they were to be taverns to cover the heads of many a 
traveler, in the frequent journeys that were likely to be made be- 
tween the Enoll and the settlements. These stations, then, were of 
the last importance, and a frontier-man always had the same regard 
for them that the mountaineer of the Alps has for his " refuge." 

The passage down the Olsego was the easiest and most agreeable 
portion of the whole journey. The day was pleasant, and tl)e oars- 
men vigorous, if not very skillful, rendering the movement rapid 
and sufficiently direct. But one drawback occurred tu the pros- 
perity of the voyage. Among the laborers hired by the captain was 
a Connecticut man by the name of Joel Strides, between whom and 
the County Leitrim man there had early commenced a warfare of 
tricks and petty annoyances; a warfare that was pertectly defensive 
on tl^e part ot O'Hearn, who did little more in the way of retort, 
than' comment on the long, lank, shapeless figure, and meager 
countenance of his enemy. Joel had not been seen to smile since 
he engaged with the captain; though three times had he laughed 
outright, and each lime at the occurrence of some mishap to Michael 
O'Hearn, the fruit of one of his own schemes ot annoyance. 

On the present occasion, Joel, who had the distribution ot such 
duty, placed Mike in a skiff by himself, flattering the poor fellow 
with the credit he would achieve by rowing a boat to the foot of the 
lalte without assistance. He might as well have asked Mike to walk 
to the outlet on the surface ot the water 1 This arrangement pro- 
ceeded from an Innate love of mischief in Joel, who had much ot 
the quiet waggery, blended with many of the bad qualities of the 
men of his peculiar class. A narrow and conceited selfishness lay 
at the root of the larger portion of this man's faults. As a phys- 
ical being, he was a perfect labor-saving machine himself; bringing 
all the resources of a naturaUy quick and acute mind to bear on this 
one end, never doing anything that required a particle more than 
the exertion and strength that were absolutely necessary to effect 
his object. He rowed the skift in which the captain and his wife 
had embarked with his own hands; and previously to starting, he 
had selected the best sculls from the other boats, had fitted his 
thwart with the closest attention to his own ease, and had placed a 
stretcher for his leet, with an intelligence anfl knowledge ot 
mechanics that would have done credit to a Whitehall waterman. 
This much proceeded from the predominating 'principle of his 
nature, which was always to have an eye on the interests of Joel 
Strides; though the effect happened in this instance to be beneficial 
to those he served. 

Michael O'Hearn, on the contrary, thought only of the end; and 
this so intensely, not to say vehemently, as generally to overlook the 
means. Frank, generous, self-devoted, and withal accustomed to 
get most things wrong-end -foremost, he usually threw away twice 
the same labor in effecting a given purpose, that was expended by 
■*'e Yankee; doing the thing worse, too, besides losing twice the 
tliae. He never paused to think of this, however. The mashter'a 
boat was to be rowed to the other end of the lake^ and though he 
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had never rowed a boat an inch in his life, he was ready and willing 
to undertake the job. " If a certain quantity of worls will do it," 
thought Mike, " I'll try as much ag'in; and the divil is in it if (hat 
won't sarve the purpose of that little job." 

Under such circumstances the party started. Most of the skiffs 
and canoes went off half an hour before Mrs. Willoughby was 
ready, and Joel managed to keep Mike for the last, under the pre- 
tense of wishing his aid in loading his own boat with the bed and 
bedding from the hut. All was ready at length, and taking his seat 
with a sort of quiet deliberation, Joel said in his drawling way, 
" You'll follow m, Mike, and you can't be a thousand miles out of 
the way." Then he pulled ffom the shore, with a quiet steady 
stroke of the sculls, and sent the skiff ahead with great rapidity, 
though with much ease to himself. 

Michael O'Hearn stood looking at the retiring skiff In silent ad- 
miration for two or three minutes. He was quite alone; tor all the 
other boats were already two or three miles on their way, and dis- 
tance already prevented him from seeing the mischief that was lurk- 
ing in Joel's hypocritical eyes. 

" Follow yees!" soliloquized Mike. " The divll burn ye, lor a 
guessing Yankee as ye ar'— how am 1 to follow with such legs as 
the likes of these? If it wasn't for the mashter and the missus, 
ra'al jontlemen and ladies they be, I'd turn my bacK on ye in the 
desert, and let ye find that Beaver estate in yer own disagreeable 
company. Ha! — well, I must thry, and if the boat won't go, it will 
be no fault of the man that has a good disposition to make it." 

Mike now took his seat on a board that lay across the gunwale of the 
skiff at a most inconvenient height, placed two sculls in the water, 
one of which was six inches longer than the other, made a desperate 
effort, and got his craft fairly afloat. Now, Michael O'Hearn was 
not left-handed, and, as usually happens with such, men, the in- 
equality between the two limbs was quite marked. By a sinister 
accident, too, it happened that the longest oar got into the strongest 
hand, and there it would have stayed to the end of lime, before 
Mike would think of changing in on that account. Joel alone sat 
with his tace toward the head of the lake, and he alone could see 
the dilemma in which the Country Leitiim man was placed. Neither 
the captain nor his wife thought of looking behind, and the Yankee 
had all the fun to himself. As for Mike, he succeeded in getting a 
tew rods from the land, when the strong arm and the longer lever 
asserting their superiority, the skiff began to incline to the westward. 
So intense, however, was the poor fellow's zeal that he did not discov- 
er the change in his course until he had so far turned as to give him a 
glimpse of his retiring master; then he inferred that all was right, 
and pulled more leisurely. The result was, that in about ten 
minutes Mike was stopped by the land, the boat touching tbe north 
shore again, two or three rods from the very point whence it had 
started. The honest fellow got up, looked around him, scratched 
his head, gazed wistfully after the fast receding boat ol his master, 
and broke out in another soliloquy. 

" Bad luck to them that made ye, ye one-sided thingl" he said, 
shaking his head reproacbfully a,t the skiff; " there's libertv for ye 
to do as you ought, and ye'll not be doing it, just out ot contrari- 
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Beew. Why the divil can't ye do like the other skiffs, and go where 
ye're wanted, on the road toward thim beavers? Och, ye'll be sorry 
tor this, when ye're left behind out ot sight!" 

Then it flashed on Mike's mind that possibly some article had 
been left in the hut, and the skiff had come back to look after it. 
So, up he ran to the captain's deserted lodge, entered it, was lost 
to view tor a minute, then came in sight again, scratching his head, 
and renewing his muttering — 

" No," he said, " divil a thing can I see, and it must be pure 
confrairinessl Perhaps the baste will behave betther next time- 
so I'll try it ag'in, and give it an occasion. Barring obstinacy, 'tis 
as good-looking a siiiff as the best of them." 

Mike was as good as his word, and gave the skiff as fair an op- 
portunity of behaving itself as was ever ottered to a boat. Seven 
times_ did be quit the shore, and as often return to it, gradually 
working his way toward the western shore, and slightly down the 
lake. In this manner, Mike at length got himself so far on the side 
of the lake as to present a barrier of land to the evil disposition of 
his skifl: to incline to the westward. It could go no longer in that 
direction at least. 

" Divil. burn ye," the honest fellow cried, the perspiration rolling 
down his face; " 1 think ye'll be satisfied without walking out into 
the forest, where 1 wish ye war' with all my heart, among the threes 
that made ye! Now, I'll see if yer contraiiy enough to run up a 
hill." 

Mike next essayed to pull along the shore, in the hope that the 
Bight of the land, and of the overhanging pines and hemlocks, 
would cure the boat's propensity to turn in that direction. It is 
not necessary to say that his expectations were disappointed, and he 
finally was reduced to getting out into the water, cool as was the 
weather, and of wading along the shore, dragging the boat after 
him. All this Joel saw before he passed out of sight, but no move- 
ment of Ills muscles let the captain into the secret of the poor Irish- 
man's strait. 

In the meanwhile the rest of the flotilla, or brigade ot boats, as the 
captain termed them, went prosperously on their way, going from 
one end of the lake to the other in the course of three hours. As 
one of the party had been over the route several times already, there 
was no hesitation on the subject of the point to which the boats 
were to proceed. They all touched the shore near the stone that is 
now called the " Otsego Rock," beneath a steep wooded bank, and 
quite near to the place where the Susquehanna glanced out of the 
lake in a swift current, beneath a high-arched tracery of branches 
that were not yet clothed with leaves. 

Here the question was put as to what had become of Mike. His 
skifE was nowhere visible, and the captain felt the necessity of 
having him looked for before he prodeeded any further. After a 
short consultaton, a boat manned by two negroes, father and son, 
named Pliny the elder and Pliny the younger, or, in common par- 
lance, " oldPlin " and " young Plin," wassentback along tne west 
shore to hunt him up. Of course a hut was immediately prepared 
for the reception of Mrs. Willoughby, upon the plain that stretches 
•cross the valley at this point. "This was on the site of the present 
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village of Oooperstown, but just twenty years anterior to the com- 
mencement of the pretty little shire town that now exists on the 
spot. 

It was night ere t»he two Plinies appeared towing Mike, as their 
great namesakes of antiquity might have brought in a Carthaginian 
galley, in triumph.' The County Leitrim man had made his way 
with excessive toil about a league eie lie was met, and glad enough 
was he to see his succor approach. In that day, the strong antipathy 
which now exists between the black and emigrant Irishman was un- 
known, the competition for household services commencing more 
than half a century later. Still, as the negro loved fun constitution- 
ally, and Pliny the younger was somewhat of a wag, Mike did not 
entirely escape scot-free. 

" Why you drag 'im like ox, Irish Mike?" cried the younger 
negro. " "Why you no rov 'im like other folk?" 

" Ah! you're as bad as the rest of 'em," growled Mike. " They 
tould me Ameriky was a mighty warm country, and war-r-m 1 find 
it, sure enougn, though the wather isn't as warm as good whisky. 
Come, ye black Uivils, and see if ye can coax this contrairy cr'athure 
to do as a person wants." 

The negroes soon had Mike in tow, and then they went down the 
lake merrily, laughing and cracking their jokes at the Irishman's ex- 
pense, after the fashion of their race. It was fortunate for the 
Leitrim man that he was accustomed to ditching, though it may be 
questioned if the pores of his body closed again that day, so very 
eftectually had they been opened. 'When he rejoined bis master, 
not a syllable was said of the mishap, Joel having the prudence to 
keep his own secret, and even joining Mike in denouncing the bad 
qualities of the boat. We will only add here, that a little calcula- 
tion entered into' this trick, Joel perceiving that Mike was a favorite, 
and wishing to bring him into disgrace. 

Early the next morning the captain sent the negroes and Mike 
down the Susquehanna a mile, to clear away some flood-wood, of 
which one of the hunters had brought in a report the preceding 
day. Two hours later, the boats left shore, and began to float 
downward witb the current, following the direction of a stream 
that has obtained its name from its sinuosities. 

In a few minutes the boats reached the flood-wood, where, to 
Joel's great amusement, Mike and the negroes— the latter h'aving 
little more calculation than the former — had commenced their opera- 
ti9n on the upper side of the raft, piling the logs on one another, 
with a view to make a passage through the center. Of course, there 
was a halt, the females landing. Captain Willoughby now cast an 
eye round him in hesitation, when a knowing look from Joel caught 
his attention. 

" This does not seem to be right," he said. " Can not we belter 
it a little?" 

"It's right wrong, captain," answered Joel, laughing like one 
who enjoyed other people's ignorance. " A sensible crittur would 
begin the work on such a job at the lower side of the raft." 

" Take the direction, and order things to suit yourself." 

This was just what Joel liked. Head-work before all other work 
for him, and he set about the duty authoritatively and with promp- 
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titude. After rating the negroes roundly for their stupidity, and lay- 
ing it on Mike without much delicacy of thought or diction, over 
the shoulders of the two blacks, lie mustered his forces, and began 
to clear the channel with intelligence and readiness. 

Going to the lower side of the jammed flbod-wood, he soon suc- 
ceeded in loosening one or tw,o trees, which floated away, making 
room for others to follow. By these means a passage was efiected 
in half an hour, Joel having the prudence to set no more timber in 
motion than was necessary to .his purpose, lest it might choke the 
stream below. In this manner the paity got through, and, the river 
being high at that season, by night the travelers were half way to 
the mouth of the TJnadilla. The next evening they encamped at" the 
junction of the two streams, making their preparations to ascend the 
latter the following morning. 

The toil of the ascent, however, did not commence until the boats 
entered what was called the creek, or the small tributary ot the TJna- 
dilla,^ on which the beavers had erected their works, and which ran 
through the " Manor. " Here, indeed, the progress was slow and 
laborious, the rapidity ot the current and the shallowness of the 
water rendering every foot gained a work of exertion and pain. Per- 
severance and skill, notwithstanding, prevailed; all the boats reach- 
ing the toot of the rapids, or straggling falls, on which the captain 
had built his mills, about an hour before the sun disappeared. Here, 
of course, the boats were left, a rude road having been cut, by means 
of which the freight was transported on a sled the remainder of the 
distance.. Throughout the whole ot this trj'ing day, Joel had not 
only worked I^— ^-w rk, but he had actually exerted himself with 
his body. As for-a»ike, never before had he made such despei^te 
efiorts. He felt all the disgrace ot his adventure on the lake, and 
was disposed to wipe it out by his exploits on the rivers. Thus 
Mike was ever loyal to his employer. He had sold his flesh and 
blood for money, and a man of his conscience was inclined to give a 
fair penny's-worth. The tractable manner in which the boat had 
floated down the river, it is true, caused him some surprise, as wa? 
shown in his remark to the younger Pliny, on landing. 

" Ihis is a curious boat, after all," said Pat. " One time it's all 
contrairiaess, and then ag'in, it's as obliging as one's own mother. 
It followed the day all's one like a puppy dog, while yon on the big 
wather there was no more dhiiving it than a hog. Och! it's a tai- 
male boat, by its whims!" 



CHAPTER III. 

He sleeps forgetful of his once bright fame; 

He has no feeling of the glory gone ; 
He has no eye to catch the mounting flame 

That once in transport drew him on ; 
He lies in dull oblivious dreams, nor cares 

Who the wreathed laurel bears. 

PERCrVAL. 

The appearance of a place in which the remainder of one's life is 
to be passed is always noted with interest ou a first visit. Thus it 
was that Mrs. Willoughby had been observant and silent from the 
moment the captain informed her that they had passed the line of his 
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estate, and weie approaching the s^ot where they were to dwell. 
The stream was so small, and the girding of the forest so close, that 
there was little range tor the sight; but the anxious wife and moth- 
er could perceive that the hills drew together at this point, the val- 
ley narrowing essentially; that rocks began to appear in the bed of 
the river, and that the growth of the timber indicated fertility and a 
generous soil. 

When the boat stopped, the little stream came brawling down a 
raeged declivity, and a mill, one so arranged as to grind and saw, 
both in a very small way however, gave the first signs of civilization 
she had beheld since quitting the last hut near the Mohawk. After 
issuing a lew orders, the captain drew his wife's arm through his 
own, and hurried up the ascent, with an eagerness that was almost 
boyish, to show her what had been done toward the improvement of 
the " Knoll." There is a pleasure in diving into a virgin forest and 
commencing the labors of civilization, that has no exact parallel in 
any other human occupation. That of building, or laying out 
grounds, has certainly some resemblance to It, but it is a resem- 
blance so faint and distant as scarcely to liken the enjoyment each 
produces. The former approaches nearer to the feeling of creating, 
and is far more pregnant with anticipations and hopes, though its 
first efiects are seldom agreeable, and are sometimes nearly hideous. 
Our captain, however, had escaped most of these last consequences, 
by possessing the advantage of having a clearing, without going 
through the usual processes of chopping and burning; the first of 
which leaves the earth dotted for many years with tinsightly stumps, 
while the rains and snows do not wash out the hues of the last for 
ae feral seasons. 

An exclamation betrayed the pl'easure with which Mrs. Willough- - 
by got her first glimpse of the drained pond. It was when she had 
clambered to the point of the rocks where the stream began to tum- 
ble downward into the valley below. A year had done a vast deal 
for the place. The tew stumps and stubs which had disfigured the 
basin when it was first laid bare had all been drawn by oxen and 
burned. This left the entire surface of the four hundred acres 
smooth and fit for the plow. The soil was the deposit of centuries, 
and the inclination from the woods to the stream was scarcely per- 
ceptible to the eye. In fact, it was barely sufiacient to drain the 
drippings of the winter's snows. The form of the area was a little 
irregular; just enough so to be picturesque; while the inequalities 
were surprisingly few and trifling. In a word nature had formed 
just such a spot as delights the husbandman's heart, and placed it 
beneath a sun which, while its fierceness is relieved by winters of 
frost and snow, has a power to bring out all its latent resources. 
^ Trees had been felled around the whole area, with the open spaces 
filled by branches, in a way to form what is termed a brush fence. 
This is not a sightly object, and the captain had ordered the line to 
be drawn withm the woods, so that the visible boundaries of the open 
land were the virgin forest itself. His men had protested agamst 
this, a fence, however unseemly, being in their view an indispensa- 
ble accessory to civilization. But the captain's authority if not his 
better taste, prevailed, and the boundary of felled trees 'and brush 
was completely concealed in the background of woods As yet ther« 
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was no necessity for cross- fences, the whole open space lying in a 
single field. One hundred acres were in winter wheat. As this 
grain had been gotjn the previous autumn, it was now standing on 
the finest and diyeSfc of the soil, giving an air of rich fertility to the 
whole basin. Grass-seed had been sown along both banks of the 
stream, and its waters were quietly flowing between two wide belts 
of fresh verdure, the young plants having already started in that 
sheltered receptacle of the sun's rays. Other portions of the flat 
showed signs of improvement, the plow having actually been at 
work tor quite a fortnight. 

All this was far mOre than even the captain had expected, and 
much more than his wife had dared to hope. Mrs. Willoughby had 
been accustomed to witness the slow progress of a new settlement; 
but never before had she seen what might be done on a beaver-dam. 
To her all appeared like magic, and her first question would have 
been to ask her husband to explain what had been done with the trees 
and stumps, had not her future residence caught her eye. Captain 
Willoughby had left his orders concerning the house previously to 
quitting the Knoll; and he was now well pleased to perceive that 
they had been attended to. As this spot will prove the scene of 
many of the incidents we are bound to relate, it may be proper here 
to describe it at some length. 

The hillock that rose out of the pond, in the form of a rocky httle 
island, was one of those capricious formations that are often met 
with on the surface of the earth. It stood about thirty rods tiom 
the northern side of the area, very nearly central as to its eastern 
and western boundaries, and presented a slope incliniifg toward the 
south. Its greatest height was at its northern end, where it rose out 
of the rich alluvion of the soil literally a rock of some forty feet in 
perpendicular height, having a summit of about an acre of level 
land, and falling off on its three sides, to the east and west precipi- 
tously ; to the south quite gently and with regularity. It was this 
accidental formation which had induced the captain to select the 
spot as the site of his residence; for d^velling so far from any post, 
and in a place so diflScult of access, something like military defenses 
were merely precautions of ordinary prudence. While the pond re- 
mained the islet was susceptible of being made very strong against 
any of the usual assaults of Indian warfare; and, now that the basin 
was drained, it had great advantages for the same purpose. The 
perpendicular rock to the north even overhung the plain. It was 
almost inaccessible; while the formation on the ottier sides offered 
singular facilities both for a dwelling and for security. All this tlie 
captain, who was so familiar with the finesse of Indian stratagem, 
had resolved to improve m the following manner: 

In the first place he directed the men to build a massive wall of 
stone, for a hundred and fifty feet in length, and six feet in height. 
This stretched in front of the perpendicular rock, with receding 
walls to its verge. The latter were about two hundred feet in length, 
each. This was inclosing an area of two hundred by one hundred 
and fifty feet, within a blind wall of masonry. Through this wall 
there was only a single passage; a gateway in the center of its south- 
ern face. The materials had all been found on the hill itself, which 
was well covered with heavy stones. Within this wall, wMqU was 
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substantially laid by a Scotch muson, one accustomed to the craft, 
the men had erected a building of massive, squared, pine timber, 
■well secured, by cross partitions. This building followed the wall in 
its whole extent, was just fifteen feet in elevation without the roof, 
and was composed in part by the wall itself; the latter forming 
nearly one half its height on the exterior, Ihe breadth of this edi- 
fice was only twenty feet, clear of the stones and wood-work; leav- 
ing a court wilhin of about one hundred by one hundred and sev- 
enty-five in extent. The roof extended over the gateway even, so 
that the space within was completely covered, the gates being closed. 
This much had been done during the preceding fall and winter; the 
edifice presenting an appearance of rude completeness on the exterior. 
Still it had a somber and jail-like air; there being nothing resem- 
bling a window visible; no aperture, indeed, on either side of its 
outer faces but the open gateway, of which the massive leaves were 
flnished and placed against the adjacent walls, but which were not 
yet hung. It is scarcely necessary to say this house resembled bar- 
racks, more than an ordinary dwelling. Mrs. Willoughby stood 
gazing at it, half in doubt whether to admire or to condemn, when 
a voice within a few yards suddenly drew her attention in another 
direction. 

" How you like him?" asked Nick, who was seated on a stone at 
the margin of the stream, washing his feet after a long day's hunt. 
" No t'ink him betterd an beaver skin? Cap'n know all 'bout him; 
now he gi re N ick some more last quit-rent. ' ' 

" Last, indeed, it will be then, Nick; for 1 have already paid you 
twice for your rights." 

" Discovery wort' great deal, cap'n— see what great man he make 
pale-face. " 

" Ay, but your discovery, Nick, is not of that sort." 
"What sort, den?" demanded Nick, with the rapidity of light- 
ning. " Give him back'e beaver if you no like he discoveiy, Grad 
to see 'em back again; skin higher price dan ever." ' 

" Nick, you're a cormorant, if there ever was one in this worldl 
Here— there is a dollar for you; the quit-rent is paid for this year at 
least. It ought to be tor the last time." 

" Let him go for all summer, eap'in. Yes, Nick wonderful com- 
merant! no such eye he got amone Oneida!" 

Here the Tuscarora left the side of the stream and came up on the 
rock, shaking hands good-humored ly with Mrs. Willoughby, who 
rather liked the knave, though she knew him to possess mpst of the 
vices of his class. 

" ^^,T®''y tan'some beaver dam," said Nick, sweeping his hand 
gra_cefully over the view: " bye'nd bye, he'll bring potato, 'nd corn, 
and cider— all e squaw want. Cap'in got good fort, too. Old sol- 
dier love fort; like to live in him." 

"The day may come, Nick, when that fort may serve us all a 
^ood turn out here in the wilderness," Mrs. Willoughby observed 
in a somewhat melancholy tone; for her tender thoughts naturally 
turned toward her youthful and innocent daughters 

The Indian gazed at the house with that fierce inteiitness which 
sometimes glared, m a manner that had got to be. in its ordinary as- 
pects, dull and besotted. There was a startling intelligence in his 
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eye at such moments; the feelings ot- youth and earher habit once' 
more asserting their power. Twenty yeais before Nick had been 
foremost on llie war-path; and what was scarcely less honorable, 
among the wisest around the council-flre. He was born a chief and 
had made himself an outcast from his tiibe, more Dy the excess of 
the ungovernable passions, than from any act of base meanness. 

" Cap'in tell Nick, now, what he mean by building such house 
out here among ole beaver bones?" he said, sidling up nearer to his 
employer, and gazing witti some curiosity into his face. 

" What doJ. mean, Nick?— Why 1 mean to have a place of safety 
to put the heads of my wife and children in at need. The road to 
Canada is not so long but a redskin can make one pair of moccasins 
go pver it. Then the Oneidas and Mohawks are not all children of 
heaven." 

" No pale-face rogue go about, 1 s'pose?" said Nick, sarcastio- 
aUy. 

" Yes, there are men of that class who are none the worse for 
being locked out of one'^ house at times. But what do you think 
of the hut? You know I call the place the 'Hut,' the Butted 
KnoU." 

" He hole plenty of beaver if you cotch him I But no water left, 
and he all go away. Why you make him stone, first; den you 
make him wood, a'ter; eh? Plenty rock; plenty tree." 

" Why, the stone wall can neither be cut away nor set fire to, 
Nick; that's the reason. 1 took as much stone as was necessary, 
and then used wood, which is more easily worked, and which is also 
drier." 

" Good — Nick fought just dat. How you got him water if Injin 
come?" 

" There's the stream that winds round the foot of the hill, Nick, 
as you see; and there is a delicious spring within one hundred yerds 
ot the very gate." 

'• Which side of him?" asked Nick, with his startling rapidity. 

" Why, here, to the left of the gate, and a little to the right of the 
large stone — " 

"No— no," interrupted the Indian, "no left— no right— which 
side— inside gate; outside gate?" 

" Oh 1— the spring is outside the gate, certainly; but means might 
be found to make a covered way to it; and then the stream winds 
round directly underneath the rocks behind the house, and water 
could be raised from that by means of a rope. Our rifles would 
count for something, too, in drawing water as well as in drawing 
blood." 

" Good— Rifle got long arm. He talk so, Injin mind him. 
When you t'ink redskin come ag'in in your fort, cap'in, now you 
got him done?" 

" A. long time first, 1 hope, Nick. We are at peace with France 
again; and I see no prospect of any new quarr^ very soon. So long 
as the French and English are at peace, the red men will not dare 
to touch either. " . . 

" Dat true as missionary. What a soldietdo, cap in, it so much 
peace? Wariior love war-path. " 
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" I wish it were not so, ]Slick. But my hatchet is buried 1 hope 
forever." 

" Nick hope cap'in know where to find him if he want to? Very- 
bad to put anyt'ing where he toiget; partic'larly tomahawk. Some- 
tioie quarrel come like rain, when you don't t'ink." 

" Yes, that also can not be denied. Yet, 1 tear the next quarrel 
will be among ourselves, JNTick. The government at home and the 
people of the colonies are getting to have bad blood between them." 

" Dat very queer 1 Why ])ale-face moder and pale-face darter no 
love one anoder, like redskin?" 

" Reilly, Nick, you are somewhat interrogating this evening; but 
my sqnaw must be a liltle desirous of seeing the inside of her house 
as well as its outside, and I must refer you to that honest fellow 
yonder for an answer. His name is Mike; 1 hope he and you will 
always be good friends." 

So saying, the captain nodded in a friendly manner, and led Mrs. 
Willoughby toward the hut, taking a footpath that was already 
trodden firm, and which followed the sinuosities of the stream to 
which it served as a sort of a dike. Nick took the captain at his 
word, and turning about, he met the Country Leitrim man with an 
air of great blandncss, thrusting out a band in the pale-face fashion, 
as a sign of amity, saying at the same time— 

" How do, Mike? Sago — Sago— grad you come. Good fellow 
to drink Santa Cruz wid Nick." 

" How do, Mikel" exclaimed the other, looking at the Tuscarora 
with astonishment; for this was positively the first red man the 
Irishman had ever seen. "How do, Mike? Ould Nick be ye? 
WeU, you look pretty much as I expected to see you. Pray, how 
did you come to know my name?" 

" Nick know him — know everyt'ing. Qrad to see you, Mike. 
Hope we live together like good friend, down yonder, up here, over 
dere." 

" Ye do, do yel Divil burn me,, now, if I want any sich com- 
pany. Ould Nick's yer name, is it?" 

" Old Nick — young Nick — saucy Nick; all one, all to'ther. Make 
no odd what ye call. I come." 

" Och, yer a haady onel Divil trust ye, but ye'Il come when jx>u " 
ain't wanted, or yer not of yer father's own family. D'ye live 
hereabouts, Masther Ould Nick?" 

" Lire here — out yonder— in he hut, in he wood — where he want. 
Make no difterence to Nick." 

Michael now drew back a pace or two, keeping his eyes fastened 
on the other intently; for he actually expected to see some prodigious 
and sudden change in his appearance. When he (bought he had 
got a good position for manly defense or rapid retreat, as either 
might become necessary, the County Leitrim man put on a bolder 
front and resumed the discourse. 

" If it's so indifferent to ye where ye dwell," asked Mike, " why 
can't you keep at hpme, and let a body carry these cloaks and bun- 
dles of the missuses out yonder to the house whither she's gone?" 

'• Nick help carry 'em. Carry t'ing for dat squaw hundred time." 

" That whatl D'ye$mane Madam Wijloughby by yer blackguard 
name!" 
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■'Tea; cap'in wife— cap 'in squaw, mean him. Carry bundle, 
basket, hundred time for him," 

'• The Lord preserve me, now, trom sich atrocity and impudencel" 
laying down the cloaks and bundles, and facing the Indian with an 
appearance of great indignation. " Did a body ever hear sich a 
liar! Why Mislher Ould Nick, Madam 'Willousrhby wouldn't let 
the likes of ye touch the ind of her garments. Tou wouldn't get 
the liberty to walk in the same path with her— much less to carry 
her bundles. I'U answer for it, ye're a great liar, now, ould Nick, 
in the bottom of your heart." 

"Nick great liar," answered the Indian good-naturedly; for he 
so well fcnew this was his common reputation, that he saw no use 
in denying it. " What of dat? Lie good some time. " 

" That's another! Oh, ye animal, I've a great miud to set upon 
ye at once, and see what an honest man can do wid ye in fair fight! 
It I only knevr what ye'd got about yer toes, now, under them fine- 
looking things ye wear ioi shoes, once, I'd taich ye to talk of the 
missis m this style. " 

" Speak as well as he know how. Nick never been to schooL 
Call 'e squaw — good squaw. What want more?" 

" Get out! If ye come a foot nearer, I'll be at ye, like a dog 
upon a bull, though ye gore me. What brought ye into this paice- 
fnl sittlement, where nothing but virtue and honesty have taken up 
their abode?" 

What more Mike might have said, is not known, as Nick caught 
a sign from the captain, and went loping across the flat, at his cus- 
tomary gait, leaving the Irishman standing on the defensive, and to 
own the truth, not sorry to be rid of him. Unfortunately for the 
immediate enlightenment ot Mike's mind, Joel overheard the dia- 
logue, and comprehending its meaning with his native readiness, he 
joined his companion in a mood but little disposed to, cieai up the 
error. 

" Did ye see that crathure?" asked Mike, with emphasis. 

'' Sartain — he is often seen here, at the Hut. He may be said to 
live here, half his time." 

" A pritty hut, then, ye must have ot it! Why do ye tolerate the 
vagabond? He's not fit for Christian society." 

"Oh! he's good company sometimes, Mike. When you know 
him better, you'll like him better. Come; up with the bundles, and 
let us follow. The captain is looking after us, as you see." 

'• Well may he look, to see us in sich company! Will he har-r-m 
the missus?" 

" Not he. 1 tell you, you'll like him yourself when you come to 
know him." 

" If 1 do, burn me! Why, he says himself that he's Ould Nick, 
and I'm sure 1 never fancied the crathure but it was in just some 
such for-r-m. OchI he'sill-lookingenough tor twenty Ould Nicks." 

Lest the reader get an exaggerated notion ot Michael's credulity, 
it may be well to say that Nick had painted a few days before, in a 
fit of caprice, and that one half ot his face was black, and the otheJ 
a deep red, while each ot his eyes was surrounded by a circle ot 
white, all ot which had got to be a little confused in consequence ot 
a night or two ot orgies, succeeded by mornings in which the toilet 
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had been altogether neglected. His dress, too, a blanket with 
tawdry red and yellow trimmings, with ornamented leggings and 
moccasins to correspond, had all aided in maintaining the accidental 
mystification. Mike followed his companion, growling out his dis-, 
content, and watching the form of the Indiaa, as the latter still went 
loping over the flat, Having passed the captain, with a message to 
the Sams. 

" I'll warrant ye now, the captain -wouldn't tolerate such a crath- 
ure, but he's sent him off to the woods, as ye may see, like a divil 
as he is! To think Of such a thing's spaking to the missus! Will 1 
fight him? That will 1, rather than he'll say an uncivil word to the 
likes of her! He's claws, they tell me, though he kapes them so 
well covered in his fine brogues; divil burn me, but I'd grapple him 
by the toes." 

Joel now saw how deep was Michael's delusion, and knowing it 
must soon be over, he determined to make a merit of necessity, by 
letting his friend into the truth, thereby creating a confidence that 
would open the way to a hundred future mischievous scenes. 

"Clawsl" he repeated, with an air of surprise. "And why do 
you think an Injin has claws, Mike?" 

"An Injin! D'ye call that miscolored crathure an Injin, Joel? 
Isn't it one of yer Yankee divils?" 

"Cut upon you, for an Irish ninny. Do you think the captain 
would board a divil ? The fellow's a Tuscarora, and is as well 
known here as the owner of the Hut himsdJ. It's Saucy INick." 

" Yes, saucy Ould Nick — I had it from his very mout', and even 
the divil would hardly be such a blackguard as to lie about his own 
name. Och! he's a roarer, sure enough; and then for the tusks 
you mintion, 1 didn't see 'em with my eyes; but the crathure has a 
mouth that might hold a basket-full." 

Joel now peiceived that he must go more seriously to work to un- 
deceive his companion. Mike honestly believed he had met an 
American devil, and it required no little argumentation to persuade 
him of the contrary. We shall leave Joel employed in this difficult 
task, in which he finally succeeded, and follow the captain and his 
wife to the hut. 

The lord and lady of the manor examined everything around 
their future residence with curious eyes. Jamie Allen, the Scotch 
mason mentioned, was standing in front of the house, to hear what 
might be said of his wall, while two or three other mechanics betrayed 
some such agitation as the tyre;, in liteiature manifests, ere he learns 
what the critics have said of his first work. The exterior gave great 
satisfaction to the captain. The wall was not only so'id and secure, 
but it was really handsome. This was in some measure owing to 
the quality of the stones, but quite as much to Jamie's dexterity in 
using them. The wall and chimneys, of the latter of which there 
were no less than six, were all laid in lime, too; it having been 
found necessary to burn some of the material to plaster the interior. 
Then the gates were massive, being framed in oak, filled in with 
four-inch plank, and might have resisted a very formidable assault. 
Their strong iron hinges were all in their places, but the heavy job 
of hanging had been deferred to a leisure moment, when all the 
strength of the manor might be collected for that purpose. There 
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they gtood, inclining against the wall, one on each side of the gate- 
way, like indolent sentinels on post, who felt too secure from attack 
to raise their eyes. 

The diflerent mechanics crowded round the captain, each eager 
to show his own portion of what had been done. The winter had 
not been wasted, but proper materials being in abundance, and on 
'be spot, Captain Willoughby had every reason to be satisfied with 
wbPt he got tor his money. Oompletely shut out from the rest of 
the world, the men had worked cheerfully, and with little interrup- 
tion, tor their labors composed their recreation. Mrs. Willoughby 
found the part of the building her family was to occupy, with the 
usual ofHces, done and furnished. This comprised all the front on 
the eastern side of the gateway, and most of the wing in the same 
halt, extending back to the clin. It is true, the finish was plain, but 
eversrthing was comfortable. The ceilings were only ten feet high 
certainly, but it was thought prodigious in the colony in that day, 
and then the plastering of Jamie was by no means as unexceptioiial 
as his stone- work; still every room had its two coats, and whitewash 
gave them a clean and healthful aspect. The end of the wing that 
came next the clift was a laundry, and a pump was fitted, by means 
of which water was raised from the rivulet. Xexf came the kitchen, 
a spacious and comfortable room of thirty by twenty feet; an up- 
per servant's apartment succeeded; after which were the bedrooms 
of the family, a large parlor, and a library or ofHce for the captain. 
As the entire range on this pairticular side of the bourse extended 
nearly or quite two hundKd and fifty feet, there was no want of 
space or accommodation. 

The opposite or western half of the edifice was devoted to more 
homely uses. It contained an eating-room and divers sleeping- rooms 
for the domestics and laborers, besides store-rooms garneis, and 
omnium gatherums of all sorts. The vast ranges of garrets, too, 
answered for various purposes of household and farming economy. 
All the windows and sundry doors opened into the court, while the 
whole of the exterior wall, both wooden and stone, presented a per- 
fect btank, in the way of outlets. It was the captain's intention, 
however, to cut divers loops through the logs, at some convenient 
moment, so that men stationed in the garrets might command the 
diflerent faces of the structure with their musketry. But likejhe 
gates these means of defense were laid aside for a more favorable 
opportunity. 

Our excellent matron was delighted with hei domestic arrange- 
ments. They much surpassed any of the various barracks in which 
she had dwelt, and a smile of happiness beamed on her handsome 
face, as she followed her husband from room to room, listening to 
his explanations. When they entered the private apartments, and 
these were furnished and ready to receive them, respect caused the 
rest to leave them by themselves, and once more they found they 
were alone. 

"Well, Wilhelmina," asked the gratified husband — gratified, 
because he saw pleasure beaming in the mild countenance and 
serene blue eyes of one of the best wives living—" well, Wilhelmina," 
he asked, " can you give up Albany, and all the comforts of your 
frienfls' dwellings, to be satisfied in a home like this? It is not 
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probable 1 shall ever build again, whatever Bob may do, when he 
comes after me. I'his structure, then, part house, part barrack, 
part tort, as it is, must be our residence tor the remainder of our 
days. We are hutted for lite." 

" It is all-sufficient, Willougbby. It has space, comfort, warmth, 
coolness, and security. What more can a wife and mot her ask, when 
she is surrounded by those she most loves? Only attend to the 
Becurity, Hugh. Remember how far we are removed from any suc- 
cor, and how sudden and fierce the Indians are in iheir attacks. 
Twice have we ourselves been near being destroyed by surprises, 
from which accident, or God's providence, protected us, rather Than 
our own vigilance. It this could happen in garrisons, and with 
king's tioops around us, how much more easily might it happen 
here, with only common laboiers to watch what is going on!" 

" You exaggerate the danger, wife. There are no Indians in this 
part of the country who would dare to molest a settlement like ours. 
We count thirteen able-bodied men in all, besides seven women, and 
could use seventeen or eighteen muskets and rifles on an emergency.' 
No tribe would dare commence hostilities in a time of general peace 
and so near the settlements too; and as to stragglers, who might in- 
deed murder to fob, wp are so strong ourselves, that we may sleep 
in peace, so tar as they are concerned." 

" One never knows thai, dearest Hugh. A marauding party of 

' halt a dozen might prove too much for nrany times their own number, 

when unprepared. 1 do hope you will have the gate.s hungat least; 

should the girls come here in the autumn, 1 could not sleep without 

hauging the gates." 

"Fear nothing, love," said the captain, kissing his wife with 
/ manly tenderness. " As tor Beulah and Maud, let them come when 
they please; we shall always have a welcome for them, and noplace 
can be stater than under their father's eyes." 

" 1 care not so much tor myself, Hugh, but do not let the gates 
be forgotten until the girls come." 

" Everything shall be done as you desire, wife of mine, though it 
will be a hard 30b to get two such confounderj heavy loads of wood 
on their hinges. We must take some day when everybody is at 
home, and everybody willing to work. Saturday next 1 intend to 
have a review, and once a month, the year, round, there will be a 
niuster, when all the arms are to be cleaned and loaded, and- orders 
given how to act in case of an alarm. An old soldier would be 
disgraced to allow himself to be run down by mere vagabonds. My 
pride is concerned, and you may sleep in peace." 

" Yes, do, dearest Hugh.', Then the matron proceeded through 
the rooms, expressing her satisfaction at the care which had been 
had fpr her comtort, in her own rooms in particular. 

Sooth to say, the interior of the Hut presented that odd contrast be- 
tween civilization and rude expedients, which so frequently occurs 
on an American frontier, where persons educated in refinement often 
find themselves brought in close collision with savage lite. Car- 
pets, in America, and in the year of our Lord 1765, were not iiuite 
as much a matter of course in domestic economy as they are to-day. 
Still they were to be found, though it was rare, indeed, that they 
covered more than the center of the room. One of these great essen- 
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ti'als, ■without which no place can appear conifortable in a cold 
climate, was spread on the floor of Mrs. Willouahby's parlor— a 
room that served for both eating and as a sala, the Kaight's Hall of 
the Hut, measuring twenty by twenty-four feet— though in fact this 
carpet concealed exactly two thirds of the white clean plank. Then 
the chairs were massive, and even rich, -while one niiaht see his face 
in the dark mahogany of the tables. There were cellarets— the cap- 
tain being a connoisseur in wine, — bureaus, secretaries, buflets, 
and other similar articles, that had been procured in the course of 
twenty years' housekeeping, and scattered at ditterent posts, were 
collected, and brought hither by means of sledges, and the facilities 
of thejwater courses. Fashion had little to do with furniture in that 
simple age, when the son did not hesitate to wear even the clothes 
of the father, years and years after the tailor had taken leave of 
them. Massive old furniture, in. particular, lasted for generations; 
and our matron now sa,w many articles that had belonged to her 
graudfathei, assembled beneath the lirst roof that she could ever 
strictly call her own. 

Mrs. WiUoughby took a survey of the offices last. Here she 
found, already established, the two Plinies, with Mari', the sister of 
the elder Pliny, Bess, the wife of the younger, and Mony — alias 
Desdemona — acoUateralof therace,lJ5r (jes and afiflnities that garter- 
king-at-arms could not have traced genealogically;, since he would 
have been puzzled to say whether the woman was the cousin, or 
aunt, or step-daughter of Mari', or all three. All the women were 
hard at work, Bess singing in a voice that reached the adjoining 
forest. Mari' — this name was pronovmced with a strong emphasis 
on the last syllable, or like Maria, without the fin'.d vbwel; Marl' 
was the head of the kitchen, even Pliny the elder standing in salu- 
tary dread of her authority, and her orders to her brother and 
nephew were pouring forth, in an English that was divided into 
three categories -^the Anglo-Saxon, the Low Dutch, and the Guinea 
dialect: a medley that rendered her discourse a droll assemblage of 
the vulgar and the classical. 

" Here, niggers," she cried, " why you don't jump about like 
Paus dance? Ebbery t'ing want a hand, and some want a foot. 
Plate to wash, crockery to open, water to b'ile, dem knife to clean, 
and nofr'ing missed. Lord, here's a madam, an' de whole kitchen 
in a diffusion." 

"Well, Mari'," exclaimed the captain, good-natuiedly, "here 
you are scolding away as if you had been in the place these six 
months and knew al! its faults and weaknesses." 

" Can't help a scold, master, in sich a time as dis — come away 
from dem plates, you Great Smash, and let a proper hand take hold 
on 'em." 

Here we ought to say, that Captain WiUoughby had christened 
Bess by the sobriquet of Great Smash, on account of her sije, which 
fell little short of two hundred, estimated in pounds, and a certain 
facility she possessed in destioying crockery, while 'Mony went by 
the milder appellation of " Little Smash ";-not that bowls or plates' 
tared any better in her hands, but because she weighed only one 
hundred and eighty 

"Dis is what 1 tell 'em, master," continued Mari', in a remon- 
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strating argumentative sort ot a tone, with dogmatism an4 respect 
singularly mingled in her manner — " t)is, massa, just what 1 tell 
'em all. 1 tell 'em, says 1, this is Hunter Knoll, and not AUbonny 
—here no store— no place to buy t'ing it you lose 'em; no good 
woman who know ebbery t'ing, to tell you where to find t'ing, it 
you lose him. If dere was only good woman, dat somet'ing; but 
no tortun '-teller out herein de bushes— no, no— when a silber spoon 
go, here, he go for good and all— Goody, niassy "—staring at some- 
thing in the court—" what he call dat, sa?" 

" That— oh I that is only an Indian hunter 1 keep about me, to 
bring us game— you'll never have an empty spit, Mati', as ions as he 
is with us. Pear nothing; he will not harm you. His i£me is 
Nick." ' 

" De Ole Nick, massa?" 

" No, only Saucy Nick. The fellow is a little slovenly to-day in 
his appearance, and you see he has brought already several par- 
tridges, besides a rabbit. We shall have venison in the season." 

Here all the negroes, after staring at Nick quite, a minute, set up 
a loud shout, laughing as if the Tuscarora had been created for their 
special amusement. Although the captain was somewhat of a mar- 
tinet in his domestic discipline, it had ever altogether exceeded bis 
authority, or his art, to prevent these bursts of merriment; and he 
led his wife away from the din, leaving Marl', Great Smash, and 
Little Smash, with the two Plinies, in ecstasies at their own uproar. 
Burst succeeded burst, until the Indian walked away in oflended 
dignity. 

Such was the commencement of the domestication o£ the Wil- 
loughbys at the Hutted Knoll. The plan of our tale doesnot require 
us to follow them minutely for the few succeeding years, though 
some further explanation may be necessary to show why this settle- 
ment varied a little from the ordinary course. 

That very season, or in the summer ot 1765, Mrs. Willoughby 
inherited some real estate in Albany, by the death ol an uncle, as 
well as a few thousand pounds currency, in ready money. This ad- 
dition to his torlune made the captain exceedingly comfortable, or, 
for that day, rich, and it left him to acl his pleasure as related to 
his lands. Situated as these last were, so remote from other settle- 
ments as to render highways for some time hopeless, he saw.no use 
in endeavoring to anticipate the natural order of things. It would 
only create embarrassment to raise produce that could ijpt be sent lo 
market; and he well knew that a population of any amount could 
not exist, in quiet, without the usual attendants of buying and sell- 
ing. Then it suited his own taste to be the commander-in-chief ot 
an isolated establishment like this; and he was content to live in 
abundance on his flats, feeding his people, his cattle, and even his 
hogs to satiety, and having wherewithal to send away the occa- 
sional adventurer, who entered his clearing, contented and happy. 

Thus it was that he neither sold nor, leased. No person dwelt on 
his land who was not a direct dependent, or hireling, and all that the 
earth yielded he could call his own. Nothing was sent abroad "for 
sale but cattle. Every year, a small drove of fat beeves and milch 
cows found their way through the forest to Albany, and the pro- 
ceeds returnea in the shape of foreign supplies. The rents and the 
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fpterests on bonds were lett to accumulate, or were applied to aid 
Robert in obtaining a new step in the army. Lands began to be 
granted nearer and nearer to his own, and here and there some old 
oflBcer like himself, or a solitary farmer, began to cut away the wil- 
derness, but none in his immediate vicinity. 

Still the captain did not live altogether as a hermit. He visited 
Edmeston of Mount Bdmeston, a neighbor less than fifty miles dls- 
'tant; was occasionally seen at Johnson flail, with Sir William; or 
at the bachelor establishment of Sir John, on tlie Mohawk; and once 
or twice he so far overcame his indolence, as to consent to serve as 
a member for a new county, that was called Tryon, after a ruling 
governor. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Hail I sober evening I Thee the harassed brain 
And aching heart with fond orisons greet; 
The respite thou of toil ; the balm of pain ; 
To thoughtful mind the hour for musing meet. 
Tis then the sage from forth his lone retreat, 
The rolling universe around espies ; 
'Tis then the bard may hold commuion sweet 
With lovely shapes unfceuaed by grosser eyes. 
And quick perception comes of finer mysteries. 

Sakds. 

In the preceding chapter we closed the minute narrative with a 
scene at the Hut, in the spring of 1765. We must now advance the 
time just ten years, opening, anew, in the month of May, 1775. 
This, it is scarcely necessary to tell the reader, is bringing him at 
once up to the earliest days of the revolution. The contest which 
preceded that great event had in fact occurred in the intervening 
time, and we are now about to plunge into the current of some or 
the minor incidents of the struggle itself. 

Ten years aie a century in the history of a perfectly new settle- 
ment. The changes they produce are even surprising, though in 
ordinary cases they do not suffice to erase the signs of a recent 
origin. The forest is opened, and the light of day admitted, it is 
true; but its remains are still to be seen in multitudes of unsightly 
stumps, dead standing trees, and ill-looking stubs. These vestiges 
of the savage state usually remain a quarter ol a century; in certain 
regions they are to be found for even more than twice that period. 
All this, however, had Captain Willoughby escaped, in consequence 
of limiting his clearing, in a great measure, to that which had been 
made by the heavers, and from which time and natural decay had, 
long before his arrival, removed every ungainly object. It is true, 
here and there a few acres had been cleared on the firmer ground, at 
the margin of the flats, where barns and farm buildings had been 
built, and orchards planted; but, in order to preserve the harmony 
of his view, the captain had caused all the stumps to be pulled and 
burned, giving to these places the same air of agricultural finish as 
characterized the fields on the lower land. 

To this sylvan scene, at a moment which preceded the setting of 
the sun by a little more than an hour, and in the first week of th« 
genial month of May, we must now bring the reader in fancy. The 
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season had been earlv, and the Beaver Manor, or the part ol it which 
was cultivated, lying low and sheltered, vegetation had advanced 
considerably beyond the point that is usual, at that date, in the ele- 
vated region ol which we have been ivriting. The meadows were 
green with matted grasses, the wheat and rye resembled rich velvets, 
and the plowed fields had the fresh and mellowed appearance" of 
good husbandry and a rich soil. The shrubbery, of which the cap- 
tain's English taste had introduced quantities, was already in leaf, 
and even pari ions o^ the forest began to veil their somber mysteries 
with the delicate foliaee of an American spring. 

The site of the ancient pond wasa miracleot rustic beauty. Every- 
thing like inequality or imperfection had disappeared, the whole 
presenting a broad and picturesquely shaped basin, with outlines' 
fashioned piincipally by nature, an artist that rarely fails in effect. 
The flat was divided into fields by low post and rail-fences, the cap- 
tain making it a law lo banish all unruly animals from Wb estate. 
The barns and outbuildings were neatly made and judiciously placed, 
and the three or four roads, or lanes, that led to them, crossed the 
lowland in such graceful curves as greatly to increase the beauty of 
the landscape. Here and there a log cabin was visible, nearly buried 
in the forest, with a few necessary and neat appliances around it; 
the homes of laboiers who had long dwelt in them, and who seemed 
content to pass their lives in the same place. As most of these men 
had married and become fatheis, the whole colony, including chil- 
dren, notwithstanding the captain's policy not to settle, bad grown 
to considerably more than a hundred souls, of whom three-and- 
twenty were able-bodied men. Among the latter were the millers; 
but their mills were buried in the ravine where they had been first 
placed, quite out of sight from the picture above, concealing all the 
unavoidable and ungainly looking objects of a saw-mill yard. 

As a matter of course, the object of the greatest interest, as it was 
the most conspicuous, was the Hutted Knoll, as the house was now 
altogether called, and the objects it contained. Thither, then, we 
will now direct our. attention, and describe things as they appeared 
ten years after they were first presented to the reader. 

The same agricultural finish as prevailed on the flats pervaded 
everv object on the Knoll, though some labor had been expended to 
produce it. Everything like a visible rock, the face of the clifi on 
the northern end excepted, had disappeared, the stones having been 
blasted and either woiked into walls for foundations, or walls for 
fence. The entire base of the Knoll, always excepting the little 
precipice at the rivulet, was encircled by one of the latter, erected 
under the superintendence of Jamie Allen, who still remained at the 
Hut, a bachelor, and as he said himself, a happy man. The southern 
face of the Knoll was converted into a lawn, there being quite two 
acres intersected with walks, and well garnished with shrubbery. 
"What was unusual fn America at that day, the captain, owing to 
hjs English education, had avoided straight lines and formal paths; 
giving to the little spot the improvement on nature which is a con- 
sequence of embellishing her works without destroying them. On 
each side of this lawn was an orchard, thrifty and young, in which 
the trees were already beginning to show signs of putting forth their 
blossoms. 
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About the Hut itself the appearance of change was not so manl- 
iest. Captain Willoughby had caused it to be constructed oiigin- 
ally as he intended to preserve it, and it formed no part of his plan 
to cover it with tawdry colors. There it siood, brown above, and 
gray beneath, as wood or stone was the material, with a widely 
projecting root. " It had no piazzas, or stoops, and was still without 
external windows, one range excepted. The loops had been cut, 
but it was more for the benefit ot-lighting the ganels than for any 
other reason, all of them being glazed, and serving the end for 
•which they had been pierced. The gates remained precisely in the 
situation in which they were when last presented to the eye of the 
reader! There they stood, each leaning against the wall on its own 
side of the gateway, the hinges beginning to rust by time and expos- 
ure. Ten years had not produced a day of sufBcient leisure in which 
to hang them: though Mrs. Willoughby frequently spoUe of the 
necessity of doing so, in the course of the first summer. Even she 
had got to be so familiarized to her situation, and so accustomed to 
seeing the leaves where they stood, that she now regarded them as a 
couple of sleeping lions in stone, oi as characteristic ornaments, 
rather than as substantial delenses to the entrance of the dwelling. 

The interior of the Hut, however, had undergone many altera- 
tions. The western half had been completed, and handsome rooms 
had been fitted up for guests and inmates of the family in the por- 
tion of the edifice occupied by the latter. Additicmal comforts had 
been introduced, and the garners, cribs, and lodgings of the labor- 
ers having been transferred to the skirts of the forest, the house was 
more strictly and exclusively the abode of a respectable and well- 
regulated family. 1q the rear, too, a wing had been thrown along 
the verge of the cliff, completely inclosing the court. The wing, 
which overhung'the rivulet, and had not only a most picturesque 
site, but a most picturesque and lovely view, now contained the li- 
biary, parlor, and music-room, together witli other apartments de- 
voted to the uses of the ladies during the day; the old portions of 
the house that had once been similarljf occupied being now con- 
verted into sleeping apartments. The new wing was constructed 
entirely of massive squared logs, so as to render it bullet-proof, there 
being no necessily-for a stone foundation, standing, as it did, on the 
verge of the cltft some forty feet in height. This was the part of the 
edifice which had external windows, the elevation removing it from 
the danger of inroads or hostile shot, while the air and view were 
both grateful and desirable. Some extra attention had been paid to 
the appearance of the meadows on this side of the Knoll, and the 
captain had studiously liept their skirts, as far as the eye could see 
from the windows, in virgin forests; placing the barns, cabins, and 
other detached buildings, so far south as to be removed from view. 
Beulah Willoughby, a gentle, tranquil creature, had a profound ad- 
jniration of the beauties of nature; and to her her parents had yielded 
"the control of everything that was considered accessory to the mere 
charms of the eye; her taste had directed most of that which had 
not been eflected by the noble luxuriance of nature. Wild roses 
were already putting forth their leaves in various fi.'^sures of the 
rooks, where earth had been placed for their support, and the margin 
of the little stream that actually washed the base of the clifl, winding 
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ofi in a charming sweep through the meadows, a rivulet of less than 
twenty -leet In width, was garnished with willows and alder. Quit- 
ling this sylvan spot we will return to the little shrub-adorned area 
in tront of the Hut. This spot the captain called his glacis, while 
his daughters termed it the lawn. The hour, it will be remembered, 
was shortly hefore sunset, and thither nearly aU the family had re- 
paired to breathe the freshness of the pure air, and bathe in the ge- 
nial warmth of a season which is ever so grateful to those who have 
recently escaped Irom the rigor of a stern winter. Rude and sutTi- 
ciently picturesque garden seats were scattered about, and on cue 
of ihese were seated the captain and his wife; he, with his hair 
sprinkled with gray, a hale, athletic, healthy man of sixty, and 
she a ftesh-lookibg, mild-featured, and still handsome matron of 
forty-eight. In front stood a venerable-looking personage, of small 
stature, dressed in rusty black, of the cut that denoted the attire of 
a clergyman, before it was considered aristoor jtic to wear the out- 
ward symbols of belonging to the church of God. This was (he 
Rev. j'edediah Woods, a native of New England, who had long - 
served as a chaplain in the same regiment with the captainy and who, 
beiug a bachelor on retired pay, had dwelled with his old messmate 
for the last eight years in the double capacity of one who exercised 
the healing art as well tor the soul as for the body. To his other 
offices he added tbat of an instructor in various branches of knowl- 
edge to the yottng people. The chaplain, for so he was called by 
eveiybody in and around the Hut, was at the moment of which we ■ 
are writing, busy in expounding to his friends certain nice distinc- 
tions that existed, or which he fancied to exist, between a toni-cod 
and a chub, the former of which fish he very erroneoiisljconceived 
he held in his hand at that moment; the Rev. Mr. Wooas being a 
much better angler than naturalist. To his dissertation Mrs. Wil- 
longhby listened with great good nature, endeavoring all the while 
to feel interested; while her husband kept uttering his "by all 
means," "yes," "certainly," "you're quite right, Woods," his 
gaze at the same time fastened on Joel Strides and Pliny the elder, 
who were unharnessing their teams on the fiats beneath, having just 
finished a " land," and deeming it too late to commence another. 

Beulah, her pretty face shaded by a large sun-bonnet, was super- 
intending the labors of Jamie Allen, who, finding nothing just then 
to do as a mason, was acting in the capacity of gardener; his hat 
was thrown upon the grass, with his white locks bare, and he Whs 
delving about some shrubs with the intention of giving them the 
benefit of a fresh dressing of manure. Maud, however, without a hat 
of any sort, her long, luxuriant, silken, golden tresses covering her 
shoulders, and occasionally veiling her warm, rich cheek, was exer- 
cising with a battledoor, keeping Little Smash, now increased in 
size to quite fourteen stone, rather actively employed as an assistant, 
whenever the exuberance of her own spirits caused her to throw the 
plaything beyond her reach. In one of the orchards, near by, two 
men were employed trimming the trees. To these the captain next 
turned all his attention, just as he had encouraged the chaplain to 
persevere, by exclaimmg, "out of all question, my dear sir"— 
though he was Absolutely ignorant that the other had just advanced 
a downright scientific heresy. At this critical moment a cry from 
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Little Smash that almost equaled a downfall of crockery in its 
clamor, drew every eye jn her direction. 

" What is the matter, Desdemona?" asked the chaplain a little 
tartly, by no means pleased at having his natural history ^tartled by 
sounds so inapplicable to the subject. " How often have 1 told you 
that the Lord views with displeasure anything so violent and im- 
proper as your outcries?" 

■ "Can't help him, dominie — nebber can help him, when betake 
me sudden. See, masser, dere come Ole Nick!" 

There was Nick, sure enough. For the first time in more than 
two years, the Tuscarora was seen approaching the house, on the 
long, loping trot that he affected when he wished to seem busy, or 
tacmestly earning his Inoney. Jde was advancing by the only road 
that was ever traveled by the stranger as he approached the Hut; 
or he came up the valley. As the woman spoke, he had just made 
his appearance over the rocks, in the direction of the mills. At that 
distance, quite half a mile, he would not have been recognized but 
for this gait, which was too familiar to all at the Knoll, however, 
to bg mistaken. 

" That is Nick, sure enough !" exclaimed the captain. " The fel- 
low comes at the pace of a runner; or as if he were the bearer of 
some important news!" 

" The tricks of Saucy Nick are too well known to deceive any 
here," observed Mrs. Willoughby, who, surrounded by her husband 
and children, always felt so happy as to deprecate every appearance 
of danger. 

" These savages will keep that pace for hours at a lime," observed 
the chaplain; " a circumstance that has induced some naturalists to 
fancy a difference in the species, if not in the genus." 

" Is he chub or tom-cod. Woods?" asked the captain, throwing 
back on the other all he recollected of the ]»revious discourse. 

"Nay," observed Mrs. Willoughby, anxiously, " 1 do think he 
may have some Intelligence! It is now more than a twelve- 
month since we have seen Nick." 

" It is more than twice a twelvemonth, my dear; 1 have not seen 
the fellow's face since 1 denied him the keg of rum for his dis- 
covery of another beaver pond. He has tried to sell me a new 
pond every season since the purchase of this." 

" Do you think he took serious offense, Hugh, at that refusal? If 
80, would it not better to give him what he asks?" 

" 1 have thought little about it, and care less, my dear. Nick and 
1 know each other pretty well. It is an acquaintance of thirty 
years' standing, and one that has endured trials by flood and field, 
and even by the horsewhip. No less than three times have 1 been 
oWiged to make these salutary applications to Nick's back, with my 
own hands; though it is now more than ten years since a blow has 
passed between us." 

" Does a savage ever forgive a blow?" asked the chaplain, with a 
grave air, and a look of surprise. 

" 1 &ncy a savage is quite as apt to forgive it as a civilized man. 
Woods. To you, who have served so long in his majesty's army, a 
blow in the way of punishment can be no great noVelty," 
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" Certainly not, as respects the soldiers; but 1 did not know 
Indians were ever flogged." 

" That is because you never happened to be present at the cere- 
mony— but' this is Nick, sure enough; and by his trot 1 begin to 
think the fellow has some message or news." 

'■ How old is the man, captain? Does an Indian never break 
down?" 

"Nick must be tairly fifty now. 1 have known him more than 
half that period, and he was an experienced, and, to own the truth, 
a brave and skilltul warrior, when we first met. I rate him fifty, 
every day of it." 

By this time the new-comejj-^was so near that the conversation 
ceased, all standing gazing at him, as be drew near, and Maud 
gathering up her hair with maiden bashfulness, though certainly 
Nick was no stranger. As for little Smash, she waddled off to pro- 
claim the news to the younger Pliny, Mari', and Great Smash, all of 
whom were still in the kitchen ot the Hut, flourishing, sleek, and 
glistening. 

Soon after, Nick arrived. He came up the Knoll on his losing 
trot, never stopping until he was within five or six yards of the cap- 
tain, when he suddenly halted, folded his arms, and stood in a com- 
posed attitude, lest he should betray a womanish desire to tell his 
story. He did not even pant, but appeared as composed and un- 
moved as it he had walked the half mile he had been seen to pass 
over ou a trot. 

"Sago — Sago," cried the captain, heartily — "you are welcome 
back, Nick; 1 am glacj to see you still so active."" 

" Sago," answered the guttural voice ot the Indian, who quietly 
nodded his head. 

" What will you have to refresh you, after such a journey, Nick? 
Our trees give us good cfder now." 

" Santa Cruz better," returned the sententious Tuscarora. 

" Santa Cruz is certainly stronger," answered the captain, laugh- 
ing, " and, in th^t sense, you may find it better. You shall have a 
glass as soon as we go to the house.\ What news do you bring, that 
you come in so fast?" 

" Glass won't do. Nick bring news worth jug. Squaw give two 
jug for Nick's news. Is it barg'in?" 

" II" cried Mrs. Willoughby. " "What concera can 1 have with 
your news? My daughters are both with me, and Heaven be praised 
both are well. IVhat can 1 care for your news, Nick?" 

" Got no papoose but gal? T'ink you got boy. Officer— great 
chief — up here, down yonder — over dere." 

" Robeitl Major Willoughby! What can you haveto tell me of 
my son?" 

" Tell all about him for one jug. Jug out yonder; Nick's stoiy 
out here. One good as t'other." 

" Tou shall have all you ask, Nick." These were not temperance 
days, when conscience took so firm a stand between the bottle 
and the lips. " You shall have all you ask, Nick, provided you can 
really give me good accounts of my noble boy. Speak, then. What 
have you to say?" 
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" Say you see him in ten, five minute. Sent Nick before to Iteep, 
moder from too much cry. " 

An exclamation from Maud followed; then the ardent girl was 
seen rushing down the lawu, her hat thrown aside, and her bright 
fair hair again flowing in ringlets on her shoulders. She flew rather 
than ran, in the direction of the mill, where thehgure ot Robert Wil- 
loughby was seen rushing forward to meet her. Suddenly the girl 
stopped, threw herself on a log, and hid her face. In a few miniiles 
she was locked in her brother's arms. Neither Mrs. Willoiigliby 
nor Beulah imitated this impetuous movement on the part of Maud; 
but the Captain, chaplain, and e^en Jamie Allan, hastened down 
the road to meet and welcome the young major. Ten minutes later. 
Bob Willoughby was folded to his mother's heart. Then came 
Beulah '8 turn, after which, the news having flown through the 
household, the young man had to receive the greetings of Mari', 
both the Smashes, the younger Pliny, and all the dogs. A tumultu- 
ous quarter of an hour brought all round again to its proper place, 
and festered something like order to the Knoll. Slill an excitement 
prevailed tne rest of the day; for the sudden arrival of a guest al- 
ways produced a sensation in thatjetired settlement. Much more 
likely, then, was the unexpected appearance ot the only son and 
heir to create one. As everybody bustled and was in motion, the 
whole family was in the parlor, and Major Willoughby was receiv- 
ing the grateful refreshments ot a delicious cup of tea, before the 
sun set. The chaplain would have retired out of delicacy, but to 
this the captain would not listen. He would have everything pro- 
ceed as it the son were a customary guest, though it might have 
been seen by the manner in which his mother's affectionate eye was 
fastened on his handsome face, as well as that in which bis sister 
Beulah, in particular, nung about him, under the pretense of sup- 
plying his wants, that the young man was anything but an every- 
day inmate. 

" How the lad has grown!" said the captain, tears of pride start- 
ing into his eyes, in spite of a very manful resolution to appear com- 
posed and soldier-like. 

"1 was about to remark that myself, captain," observed the 
chaplain. " 1 do think Mr. Robert <ias got to his full six feet — 
every inch as tall as you are yourself, my good sir." 

" That is he, "Woods — and taller in one sense. He is a major al- 
ready, at twentv-seven. It is a step I was not able to reach at near 
twice the age." 

"That is owing, my dear sir," answered the son quickly, and 
with a slight tremor in his voice, "to your not having as kind a 
father as has fallen to my share — or at least one hot as well provided 
with the means of purchasing." 

" Say none at all. Bob, and you can wound no feeling, while you 
will tell the truth. My father died a lieutenant-colonel when 1 was 
a school-boy. 1 owed my ensigncy to my uncle Sir Hugh, the father 
of the present Sir Harry Willoughby ; after that I owed each step to 
hard and long service. Your mother's legacies have helped you 
along at a faster rate, though 1 do trust there has been some merit 
to aid in the preferment." 
" Speaking of Sir Harry Willoughby, sir, reminds me of one part 
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ot my errand to the Hut," said the major, glancing his e^^e toward 
his father, as if to prepare him for some unexpected mtelligence._ 

" What of my cousin?" demanded the captain, calmly. We 
have not met in thirty years, and are the next thing to strarigers, to 
each other. Has he made that silly match ot which 1 heard some- 
thing when last in V"ork? Has he disinherited his daughter, as he 
threatened? Use no reserve here; our friend Woods is one of the 
family." , . , ' , , ,, 

" Sir Harry "Willoughby is not married, sir,,DUt dead. 

" Dead?" repeated the captain, setting down his cup, like, one who 
received a sudden shock. " 1 hope not without having been recon- 
ciled to his daughter, and providing tor her large family?" 

" He died in her arms, and escaped the consequences of his silly 
intention to marry his own housekeeper. With one material, ex- 
ception, he has left Mrs. Bowater his whole fortune." 
- The captain sat thoughtful for some time, every one else being 
silent and attentive. But the mother's feelings prompted her to in- 
quire as to the nature of the exception: 

" Why, mother, contrary tt) all my expectations, and 1 may say 
wishes, he has left me twenty-five thousand pounds in the fives. 1 
only hold the money as my father's trustee." 

" Tou do no such thing, Master Bob, 1 can tell you I" said the 
captain with emphasis. 

The son looked at the father a moment, as if to see whether he 
was understood, and then he proceeded^- 

" 1 presume you rememberysir,'' said the major, " that you are 
the heir to the title?" 

"Ihave not forgotten that. Major Willoughby; but what is an 
empty baronetcy to a happy husband and father like me, here In the 
wilds ot America? Were 1 still in the army, and a colonel, the thing 
might be oi use. As 1 am, 1 would rather have a tolerable road 
from this place to the Mohawk, than the duchy of Norfolk without 
the estate." 

" Estate there is none certainly," returned the major, in a tone of 
a little disappointment, " except the twenty-flve thousand pounds, 
unless you include that which you possess where jou are— not inr 
signiflcant by- the way, sir." ^ 

I "It will do well enough for old Hugh Willoughby, late captain 
in his majesty's 23d Regiment of Foot, but not so well for Sir Hugh. 
No, no. Bob. Let the baronetcy sleep awhile, it has been used quite 
enough for the last hundred years or more. Out of this circle there 
are probably not ten persons in America who know that 1 have any 
claims to it." 

The major colored, and he played with the spoon of his empty 
cup,- stealing a glance or two around before he answered. 

" 1 beg your paidon. Sir Hugh-»-my dear father 1 mean; but— to 
own the truth — never anticipating such a decision on your part, I 
have spoken of the thing to a good many friends. 1 dare say — if 
the truth were known— I've called you the baronet, or Sir Hugh, to 
others at least a dozen times. " 

" Well, should it be so, the thing will be forgotten. A parsoB^can 
be unfrocked. Woods, and a baronet can be unbaroneted, 1 sup- 
pose," 
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" But, Sir William " — so everybody called the well-known Sir 
William Johnson, in the colon)' ot New York—" but, Sir Wjlliam 
found it usetul, Willoughbj-, and so 1 dare say will his son and 
successor. Sir John," Observed the atlentive wife and anxious 
mother, " and if you are not now in the army, Bob is. It will be a 
good thing for our son one day, and ought not to be lost." 

" Ah, 1 see how it is, Beulah; vour mother has no notion to lose 
the right of being called Lady Willoughby." 

" 1 am sure my mother, sir, wishes to be called nothing that does 
not become your wife. If you remain Mr. Hugh Willougnby, she 
will remain Mrs. Hugh Willoughby. But, papa, it might be metul 
to Bob." 

Beulah was a great favorite with the captain, Maud being only 
his darling. He listened always to whatever <he former said, there- 
fore, with indulgence and respect. He often told the chaplain that 
his daughter- Beulah had the true feelings of her sex, possessing a 
sort of instinct for whatever was right and becoming in woman." 

" Well, Bob may have the baronetcy, then," he said, smiling. 
" Major Sir Robert Willoughby will not sound amiss in "a dispatch. " 

" But Bob can not have it, father," exclaimed Maud. " No one 
can have it but you; and it's a pity it should be lost." 

" tiet him wait, then, until 1 am out of the way; when he may 
claim his own." 

" Can that De done?" inquired the mother, to whom nothing was 
without interest that affected her children. " How is it, Mr. 
Woods? — may a title be dropped, and then picked up agam? — ^how 
is this, Robert?" 

" 1 believe it may, my dear mother; it will always exist, so long 
as there is an heir, and my father's disrelish tor it will not be bind- 
ing on me." 

"Oh! in that Case, then, all will come right in the end; though, 
as your father does not want it, 1 wish you could have it now." 

This was said with the most satisfied air in the world, as it the 
speaker had no interest in the matter herself, and it closed the con- 
versation for that time. It was not easy to keep up an interest in 
anything t]^at related to the family, where Mrs. Willoughby was con- 
cerned, in which heart did not predominate. A baronetcy was a 
considerable dignity m the colony of New York in the year ot our 
Lord 1775, and it gave its possessor far more importance than it 
would have done in England. In the whole colony there was but 
one, though a good many were to be found further south; and he 
was known as " Sir John," as in England, Lord Rockingham, or in 
America at a later day. La Fayette, was known a.s " The Marquis." 
Under such ciicumslances, then, it would have been no trifling 
sacrifice to an ordinary woman to forego the pleasure of being called 
" my lady." But the sacrifice cost our matron no pain, no regrets, 
no thought even. The same attachments which made hei happy, 
away from the worlds, in the wilderness where she dwelt, supplanted 
all other feelings, and left her no room or leisure (o think ot such 
raniti^. When the discourse changed, it was understood that " Sir 
Hugh " was not to be " Sir Hugh," and that " Sir Robert " must 
bide his time. 

" Where did you tall in with the Tuscarora, Bob?" suddenly 
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asked the captain, as much to bring up anotlier subject aa through 
curiosity. " llie fellow had been so long away 1 began to Ihink we 
should never see him again." ' 

"He tells me, sir, he has been on a war-path, somewhere out 
among the western savages. It seems these lndia?s flght among 
themselves, from time to time, and Nick has been trying lo keep his 
hand in. 1 found him down at Oanajoharie, and took him for a 
guide, though he had the honesty to own he was on the point of 
coming over here, had 1 not engaged him." 

" I'll answer for it he didn't tell you that until you had paid him 
for the job." 

" Why, to own the truth, he did not, sir. He pretended some- 
thing about owing money in the village, and got hif pay in advance. 
1 learned his intentions only when we were tvithin a few miles Of the 
Hut." 

" I'm glad to find. Bob, that you give the place its proper name. 
How gloriously Sir Hugh Willoughby, Bart., of The Hut, Tryon 
County, New York, would sound. Woods! Did Nick boast of the 
scalps he has taken from the Qarthaginians?" 

" He lays claim to three, 1 believe, though 1 have seen none of his 
trophies." 

" The Roman herol Yet 1 have known Nick rather a dangerous 
warrior. He was out against us in some of my earliest service, and 
our acquaintance was niade by my saving his life from the bayonet 
of one of my old grenadiers. 1 thought the fellow remembered the 
act for some years; but, in the end, 1 believe 1 ilogged all the grati- 
tude out of him. His motives now are concentrated in the little 
island of Santa Cruz." 

" Here he is, father," said Maud, stretching her light, flexible 
form out of a window. " Mike and the Indian are seated at the 
lower spring, with a jug between them, and appear to be in a deep 
conversation." 

" Ay, 1 remember on their first acquaintance that Mike mistook 
Saucy Nick for Old Nick. The Indian was indignant for awhile at 
being mistaken for the Evil Spirit, but the worthies soon found a 
bond of union between them, and before six months he and the 
Irishman became sworn friends. It is said whenever t»ro human 
beings love a common principle, that it never fails to make them 
firm allies." 

" And what was the principle in this case. Captain Willoughby?" 
inquired the chaplain, with curiosity. 

" Santa Cruz. Mike renounced whisky altogether after he came to 
America and took to rum. As for Nick, he was never so vulgar as 
to find pleasure in the former liquor." 

The whole party had gathered to the windows, while the discourse 
was proceeding, and looking out, each individual saw Mike and his 
friend in the situation described by Maud. The two amateurs- 
connoisseurs would not be misapplied, either — had seated themselves 
at the brink of a spring of delicious water, and removing the corn- 
cob that Pliny the younger had felt it to be classical to affix to the 
nozzle of a quart jug, had, some time before, commen,ced the delight- 
ful recreation of sounding the depth, not of the spring, but of the 
vessel. As respects the former, Mike, who was a wag in his way, 
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had taken a hint from a practice said to be common in Ireland, 
called " pwato and point," which means to eat the potato and point 
at the butter; declaring that " rum and p'int " was every bit as en- 
tertaining as a ''p'int ot rum." On this principle, then, with a 
broad grin on a face that opened fiom ear to ear whenever he 
laughed, the County Leitrim man would gravely point his finger at 
the water, in a sort of mock-homage, and follow up the movement 
with such a suck at the nozzle, as, aided by the efforts of Nick, soon 
analyzed the upper half of the liquor that had entered by that very 
passage. All this time, conversation did not flag, and, as the parlies 
grew warm, confidence increased, though reason sensihly dimin- 
ished. As a part of this distourse will have some bearing on what 
is to follow, it may be in place to relate It here. 

" Ye're a jewel, ye be, ould Nick or young Nick!" cried Mike, in 
an ecstasy of friendship, just after he had completed his first halt- 
pint. " Ye're as wilcome at the Huts as if ye owned thim, and 1 
love ye as 1 did my own brother, before 1 left the County Leitrim — 
paice to his sowl!" 

" He dead?" asked Nick, sententiously ; for he had lived enough 
among the pale-faces to have some notions of their theory about the 
goal. 

"That's more than 1 know; but, living or dead, the man must 
have a sowl, ye understand, Nicholas. A human crathure wiaout 
a sowl is what 1 call a heretic; and none of the O'Heains ever came 
to that." 

Nick was tolerably drunk, but by no means so tar gone that he 
had not manners enough to malie a grave and somewhat dignified 
gesture, which was as much as to say he was familiar with the sub- 
ject. 

" All go ole fashion here?" he asked, avoiding every appearance 
ot curiosity, however. 

"That does it— that it does, Nicholas. All goes ould enough. 
The captain begins to get ould; and the missus is oulder than she 
used to be; and Joel's wife looks a hundred, though she isn't t'irty; 
and Joel himself, the spalpeen— he looks—" a gulp at the jug 
stopped the communication. 

" Dirty, too?" added the sententious Tuscarora, who aid not 
comprehend more than halt his friend said. 

" Ay, dir-r-ty— he's always that. He's a dirthy fellow, that 
thinks his Yankee charaotur is above all other things." 

Nick'f countenance became illuminated with an expression no- 
wise akin to-that produced by rum, and he fastened on his com- 
panion one of his fiery gazes, which occasionally seemed to penetrate 
to the center ot the oiaject li)oked^t. ' 

" Why pale-face hate one.anoder? Why Irishman don't love 
Yankee?" 

" Och! love the crathure, is it? You'd betther ask me to love a, 
to'd "—tor so Michael would pronounce the word " toad." " What 
is there to love about him but skin and bone. I'd as soon love a 
skiliten. 'Yes — an immortal skililen." 

Nick made another gesture, and then he endeavored to reflect, like 
one who had a grave busmess in contemplation. The Santa Cruz 
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confused his brain, but the Indian never entirely lost his PA^nce ot; 
mind; or never, at least, so long as he could either see or walK. . , 

" Don't like him "—rejoined Nick. " Like anybodyj' 

" To be sure 1 does— I like the capt'n— och, he'ii a jontleman— 
and 1 likes the missus; she's a lady— and 1 likes Miss'Beuly, who's 
a swate young woman— and then there's Miss S^Aud,_ who's th« 
delight ot my eyes. Fegs, but isn't she a crathure (o relish!" 

Mike spoke like a good honest fellow, as he was at the bottom, 
with all his heart and soul. The Indian did not seem pleased, but 
he made no answer. 

"You've beeu in the wars, then, Nick?" asked the Irisliman, 
alter a short pause. 

" Yes — Nick been chief ag'in — take scalps." 

" Ach! That's a mighty ugly thrade. It you'd tell 'em that in 
Ireland they'd not think it a possibility." 

" No like fight in Ireland, hah?" 

" I'll not say that— no, I'll not say that; for many's the jollifica- 
tion at which the fighting is the chafe amusement. But we likes 
thumping on the head — not skinning it." 

" That your fashion — my fashion take scalp. Ypu thump; 1 skin 
— which is best?" 

" Aughl skinnin' is a dreathful operation; but shillaleh-work 
comes nately and nat'rally. flow many of these said scalps, now, 
may ye have picked up, Nick, in yer last journey?" 

" T'ree — all man and woman— no papoose. One big enough 
make two; so call him four." 

" Ohl divil burn ye, Nick; but there's a spark ot your namesake 
in ye, afther all. T'ree human crathures skinned, and you not 
satisfied, and so ye'll chait a bit to make 'em four! D'ye never 
think, now, of yer latther ind? D'ye never confess?" 

" T'ink every day of dat. Hope to find more before last day 
come. Plenty scalp here; ha, Mike?" 

This was said a little incautiously, perhaps, but it was said under 
a strong native impulse. The Irishman, however, was never very 
logical or clear-headed; and three gills of rum had by no means 
helped to purify his brain. He heard the word " pletity;," knew he 
was well ted and warmly clad, and just now, that Santa Cruz so 
much abounded, the term seemed peculiarly applicable. 

' ' It's a plinthif ul place, it is, is this very manor. There's all 
sorts of things in it that's wanted. There's food and raiment, and 
cattle, and grain, and porkers, and praiching — yes, divil burn it, 
Nick, but there's what goes tor praiching, though it's no more like 
what we calls praiching than ye're like Miss Maud in comeliness, 
and ye'll own, yourself, Nick, ye're no beauty." 

" Got handsome hair," said Nick, surilly. " How she lo6k wid- 
out scalp?" 

" The likes of her, is itl Whoever saw one of her beauthy with- 
out the finest hair that ever was I What do you get for your scalps? 
— are they ot any use when you find 'em?" 

" Bring plenty by'm by. Whole country glad to see him before 
long — den beavers get pond ag'in. " 

" How's that— how's that, Indian? Baiver getpounded? There's 
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Bi pound hereabout, and baivers is not an animal to be shut up like 
fcteogl" 

Nick, perceived that his friend was past argumentation, and as 
te himself was approaching the state when the drunkard leceives 
Relight from he knows not what, it is unnecessary lo relate any more 
of the dialogue. The jug was finished', each man very honestly 
drinking his pint, and as naturally submitting to its consequences; 
and Ibis so much the moie because the two were so engrossed with 
tlie rum that both forgot to pay that attention to the spring that 
might have been expeqted from its proximity. 



CHAPTER V. 

The soul, my lord, is fashioned— like thfe lyre. 
Strike one cord%uddenly, and others vibrate. 
Your name abruptly mentioned, casual words 
Of comment on your deeds, praise from your uncle, 
4 News from the armies, talk of your return, 

A word let fall touchinsr your youthful passion. 
Suffused her cheek, called to her drooping eye 
A momentary luster, made her pulse 
Leap headlong, and her bosom palpitate. 

, HlLLHOUSE. 

The approach of night at sea and in a wilderness has always 
something more solemn in it than on land in the center of civiliza- 
tion. As the curtain is drawn before his eyes the solitude of the 
mariner is increased, while even his sleepless vigilance seems in a 
measure baffled by the manner in which he is cut oflf from the signs 
of the hour. Thus, too, in the forest or in an isolated clearing, the 
mysteries of the woods are deepened, and danger is robbed of its 
forethought and customary guards. That evening Major Willough- 
by stood at the window with an arm round the slender waist of 
Beulah, Maud standing a little aloof; and as the twilight retired, 
leaving the shadows of evening to thicken on the forest that lay 
within a tew hundred feet of that side of the Hut, and cast a gloom 
over the whole of the quiet solitude, he felt the force of the feeling 
just mentioned, in a degree he had never before experienced. 

" This is a very retired abode, my sisters," he said thoughtfully. 
" Do my father and mother never speak of bringing yoQ out more 
into the world?" 

" They take us to INew York every winter, now father is in the 
Assembly," quietly answered Beulah. " We expectea lo meet you 
there last season, and were greatly disappointed that you did not 
come." 

" My regiment was sent to the eastward, as you knaw, and having 
just received my new rank of major, it would not do to be absent 
at the moment. Do you ever see any one here besides those who 
belong to the manor?" 

" Oh! yes—" exclaimed Maud, easerly— then she paused, as if 
sorry she had said anything, continuing, after a little pause, in a 
much more moderate vein — " 1 mean occasionaly. No doubt I he 
place is very retired." 

" 01 what character are your visitors?— hunters, trappers, setlleis 
— savages or travelers?" 
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Maud did not answer, but Beulah, after waiting a moment for het 
sister to reply, took that office on herself. 

" Soineof all," she said, " thoughlew certainly of the latter class. 
The hunters are often here; one or two a month in fhe mild season; 
settlers rarely, as you may suppose, since my father will not sell, 
and there are not many about, 1 believe; the Indians come more 
frequently, though 1 think we have seen less of them during Nick's 
absence than while he was more with us. S(iU we have as many as 
a hundred in a year, perhaps, counting the women. They come in 
parties, you know, and five or six of these will make that number. 
As tor travelers, they are rare; being generajly surveyors, land- 
hunters, or perhaps a proprietor who is loeking up his estate. We 
had two of the last in the fall before we went below." 

" That is singular; and yet one might well look for an estate in a 
wilderness like this. Who were your prepiietors?" 

" An elderly man, and a young one. The first was a sort of part- 
ner of the late Sir William's, 1 believe, who has a grant somewhere 
near us, for which he was searching. His name was Fonda. The 
other was one of the Beekmans, who has lately succeeded his father 
in a property of considerable extent somewhere at no great distance 
from us,- and came to t^ke a look at it. , They say he has quite a 
hundred thousand acres in one body." 

" And did he find his land? Tracts of thousands and tens of 
thousands are sometimes not to be discovered." 

" We saw him twice, going and returning, and he was successful. 
The last time be was detained.by a snow-storm, and stayed with us 
some days — so long, indeed, that he lemained and accompanied us 
out when we went below. We saw much of him, too, last winter 
in town." 

"Maud, you wrote me nothing of all this! Are visitors of this 
sort so very common that you donot speak of them in your letters?" 

" Did 1 not — Beulah will scarce pardon me for that. She thinks 
Mr, JBvert Beekman more worthy of a place in a letter than 1 do 
perhaps." 

" 1 think him a very respectable and sensible young man," an- 
wered Beulah quietly, though there was a deeper tint on her cheeks 
than common, which it was too dark to see. " 1 am not certain, 
however, he need fill much space in the letters of either of your sis- 
ters." 

" Well, this is something gleaned 1" said the major, laughing — 
" and now, Beulah, it you will only let out a secret of the same sort 
about Maud, 1 shall he au fait of all the family mysteries." 

" All!" repeated Maud, quickly — " would there be"nothing to tell 
of a certain Major Willoughby, brother of mine?" 

" Not a syllable. 1 am as heart-whole as a sound oak, and hoi)e 
to remain so. At all eyents, all 1 love is in this house. 'To tell jrou 
the truth, girls, these are not times for a soldier to think of anything 
but his duty. The quarrel is getting to be serious between the 
mother country and her colonies." 

"Not so serious, brother," observed Beulah, earnestly, "as to 
amount to that. Evert Beekman thinks there will be trouble, but 
he does not appear to fancy it will go as far as any serious violence." 
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" Evert Beekmanl Most ot that family are loyal, 1 believe; how 
is it with this Eveit?" 

"1 dare say you would call him a rebel," answered Maud, laugh- 
ing, lor now Beulah chose to be silent, leaving her sister to explain. 
" He is not iiery; but he calls himself an American, with emphasis; 
and that is saying a great deal, when it moans he is not an English- 
man. Pray what do you call yourself. Bob?" 

"II Certainly an American in one sense, but an Enslishman in 
another. An Americau, as my father was a Cumberland-man, and 
an Englishman as a subject, and as connected with the empire." 

" As St. Paul was a JRomau. Heigho! Well, I fear 1 have but 
one character — or, if I have two, they are an American, and a New 
York girl. Did 1 dress in scarlet, as you do, I might feel English 
too, possibly." 

" This is making a trifling misunderstanding too serious," ob- 
served Beulah. " Nothing can come of all the big words that have 
been used, than more big words. 1 know that is Evert Beekman'g 
opinion." 

" 1 hope you may prove a true prophet," answered the major, 
once more buried in thought. " This place does seem to be fear- 
fully retiied for a family like ours. I hope my father may be per- 
suaded to pass more of his time In New York. Does he ever speak 
on the subject, girls, or appear to have any uneasiness?" 

" Uneasiness about what? The plsce is health itself; all sorts of 
fevers, and agues, and those things, being quite unknown. Mamma 
says the toothache, even, cannot be found in this healthful spot." 

" That is lucky — and yet 1 wish Captain Willoughby— Sir Hugh 
"Willoughby — could be induced to live more in New York. Girls of 
your time of life ought to be in the way of seeing the world too." 

" In other words, of seeing admirers. Major Bob," said Maud, 
laughing, and bending forward to steal a glance in her brother's 
face. " Goad-night. Sir Hugh wislies us to send you into his 
library when we can spare you, and my lady has sent us a hint that 
it is ten o'clock, at which hour it is usual for sober people to retire." 

The major kissed both sisteis with warm affection— Beulah fan- 
cied with a sobered tenderness, and Maud thought kindly — and then 
they retired to join their mother, while he went to seek his father. 

The captain was smoking in the library as a room ot all- head-work 
was called, in company with the chaplain. The piaclice of using 
tobacco in this form, had grown to be so strong in both of these old 
inmates of garrisons, that they usually passed an hour in the recrea- 
tion before they went to bed. Nor shall we mislead the reader with 
any notions of flne-flavored Havana cigars; pipes, with Virginia cut, 
being the materials errployed in the indulgence. A little excellent 
cognac and water, in which, however, the spring was not as much 
neglected as in the orgies related in the previous chapter, moistened 
their lips from time to time, givmg a certain zest and comfort to 
their enjoyments. Just as the door opened to admit the major, he 
was the subject of discourse, the proud parent and the partial friend 
finding almost an equal gratification in discussing his fine, manly ap- 
pearance, good qualities, and future hopes. His presence was un- 
timely, then, in one sense; though he was welcome, and, indeed, 
expected. The captain pushed a chwr to his son, and invited him 
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to take a seat n«ar the table, wblch held a spare pipe or two, a box 
of tobacco, a decanter ot excellent brandy, a pitcher of pure water- 
all pleasant companions to the elderly gentlemen then iii possession. 

" 1 suppose you are too much of a maccaroni. Bob, to smoke," ob- 
served the smiling father. " 1 detested a pipe at your time of lite; 
or may say, 1 was atraid of it; the only smoke that was in fashion 
among our scarlet coats being the^smoke of gunpowder. Well, how 
come on Gage and your neighbors, the Yankees?" 

"Why, sir," answered the major, looking behind him, to make 
sure that the door was shut—" Why, sir, to own the truth, my visit 
here just at this moment is connected with the present state of that 
quarrel. ' ' 

Both the captain and the chaplain drew the pipes from their 
mouths, holding them suspended in surprise and attention. 

" The deuce it is!" exclaimed the former. "1 thought 1 owed 
this unexpected pleasure to your aflectionate desire to let me know 1 
had inherited the empty honors of a baronetcy I" 

" That was one motive, sir, but the least. 1 beg you to remember 
the awkwardness of my position, as a king's oflScer, in the midst of 
enemies." 

" The devil! I say, parson, this exceeds heresy Mtd schism ! Dd 
you call lodging in your father's house. Major WilfougBToy^- being in 
the midst of enemies? This is rebellion against, nature, and is worse 
than lebellion against the king.'.' / '■ 

" My dear father, no one feels more secure with you thun 1 da; 
or even with Mr. Woods, here. But there are others b^&lies you 
two in this part of the world, and your.Teiy settlement'jmay not be 
safe a week longer; probably would not be, i.f_ni^^eseii"ce in it 
were known." '/ 

Both the listeners now fairly laid down their pipe8,-,and the smoke 
began gradually to dissipate, as it might have been rising from a 
field of battle. One looked at the other in wonder, and then both 
looked at the major in curiosity. 

" What is the meaning of all this, my son?" asked tne captain, 
gravely. " Has anything new occurred to complicate the old causes 
of quarrel?" 

" Blood has at length been drawn, sir; open rebellion has com- 
menced!" 

" This is a serious matter, indeed, if it be really so. But do you 
not exaggerate the consequences of some fresh indiscretion of the 
soldiery in firing on the people? Remember, in the other affair, 
even the colonial authorities justified the officers." 

" This is a very different matter, sir. Blood has not been drawn 
In a riot, but in a battle." 

" Battle! You amaze me, sir! That is indeed a serious matter, 
and may lead to most serious consequences!" 

Ihe Lord preserve us from evil times," ejaculated the chaplain, 
" and lead us, poor, dependent creatures that we are, into the paths 
of peace and quietness! Without his grace, we are the blind lead- 
mg the blind." 

" Bo you mean. Major Willoughby, that aimed and disciplined 
bodies have met in actual conflict?" 

" Perhaps not literally so, my dear father; but the minute men of 
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Massachusetts, and his majesty's forces, have met and fought,^ ^This 
1 know full well;'for my own" regiment was in the field, and, I'hope 
it is unnecessary to add, that its second oflBcer was not absent." 

" Of course these minute-men — rabble would be the better word 
— could not stand before you?" said the captain, compressing his 
lips, under a strong impulse of military pride. 

Major Willoughby colored, and, to own the trulh, at that moment 
he wished the Rev, Mr. "Woods, if not literally at the devil, at least 
safe and sound in another room; anywhere, so it were out of ear- 
shot of the answer. 

" Why, sir," he said, hesitating, not to say stammering, notwith- 
standing a prodigious eflort to seem philosophical and calm—" To 
own the truth, these minute-fellows are n«t quite as contemptible as 
we soldiers would be apt to think. It was a stoue-wall aSair, and 
dodging work; and so you know, sir, drilled troops wouldn't have 
the usual chance. They pressed us pretty warmly on the retreat." 

"Retreat! Major Willoughby!" 

"I called it retreat, sure enough; but it was only a march in 
again, after having done the business on which we went out. 1 
shall admit, 1 say, sir, that we were hard pressed, until re-enforced." 

" Re-enforced, my dear Bob! Your regiment, our regiment, could 
not need a re-enforcement against all the Yankees in New England." 

The major could not abstain from laughing a little at this exhibi- 
tion of his father's esprit de corps; but native frankness, and love of 
truth, compelled him to admit the contrary. 

" It did, sir, notwithstanding," he answered; " and, not to mince 
the matter, it needed it confoundedly. Some of our officers who 
have seen the hardest service of the last war, declare, that taking the 
march, and the popping ^work, and Ihe distance, altogether, it was 
the warmest day they remember. Our loss, too, was by no means 
insignificant, as 1 hope you will believe, when you know the troops 
engaged. We report something like three hundred casualties." 

The captain did not answer for quite a minute. All this time he 
sat thoughtful, and even pale; for hts mind was teeming with the 
pregnant consequences .of such an outbreak. Then he desired his 
son to give a succinct but connected history of the whole affair. 
The major complied, beginning his narrative with an account of the 
general state of the country, and concluding it, by giving, as far as 
it was possible for one whose professional piide and political feel- 
ings were too deeply involved to be entirely impartial, a reasonably 
just account of the particular occurrence already mentioned. 

The events that led to, and the hot skirmish which it is the prac- 
tice of the country to call the Battle of . Lexington, and the incidents 
of the day itself are too familiar to the ordinary reader to require 
repetition here. The major explained all the military points very 
clearly, did full justice to the perseverance and daring of the provin- 
cials, as he called his enemies— for^ an American himself, he would 
not term them Aniericans— and threw in as many explanatory re- 
marks as he could think of, by way of vindicating the " march in 
again." This he did, too, quite as much out of filial piety as out 
of self-love; for to own the truth, the captain's mortification as a 
soldier was so very evident as to give his son sensible pain. 

" The effect of all this," continued the major, when his nanative 
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ot the military movements was ended, " has been to raise a tremen- 
ilous teeling throughout the country, and God knows what is to 
follow." 

"And this you have come hither to tell me, Robert," said the' 
father kindly. " It is well done, and as 1 would have expected from 
you. We might have passed the summer here, and not have heard 
a whisper of so important an event." 

" Soon atter the affair, or as soon as ,we got some notion of its 
effect on the provinces. General Gage sent me privately with dis- 
patches to Governor Tryon. He, Governor Tryon, was aware of 
your position, and as 1 had also to communicate the death ot Sir 
Harry W illoughby, he directed me to come up the river privately, 
have an interview with Sir, John if possible, and then push on under 
a feigned name, and communicate with you. He thinks, now Sir 
William is dead, that with your estate, and new rank, and local in- 
fluence, you might be very serviceable in sustaining the royal cause; 
for it is not to be concealed that this affair is likely to take the char- 
acter of an open and widespread revolt against the authority of the 
crown." 

" General Tryon does me too much honor," answered the captain 
coldly. " My estate is a small body of wild land, my influence ex- 
tends little beyond this beaver meadow, and is confined to my own 
household, and some fifteen or twenty laborers; and as for the new 
rank of which you speak, it is not likely the colonists will care 
much for that, it they aisregard the rights of the king. Still, you 
have acted liKe a son in running the risk you do. Bob, and 1 pray 
God you may get back to your regiment in safety." 

" This is a cordial to my hopes, sir; for nothing would pain me 
more than to believe you tliink it my duty, because 1 was born in 
the colonies, to throw up my commis8ion*and take side*with the 
rebels." 

" 1 do not conceive that to be your duty any more than 1 conceive 
it to be mine to lake sides against them, because 1 happened to be 
born in England. It is a weak view of moral obligations that con- 
fines them merely to the accidents of birth and birthplace. Such a 
subsequent state ot things may have grown up as to change all our 
duties, and it is necessary that we discharge them as they are—not 
as they may have been hitherto, or may be hereafter. Those who 
clamor so much about mere birthplace, usually have no very clear 
sense of their higher obligations. Over our birth we can have no 
control,. while we are rigidly responsible for the fulfillment ot ob- 
ligations voluntarily contracted." 

" Do you reason thus, captain?" asked the chaplain with strong 
interest. " Now, 1 confess, 1 feel in this matter, not only very 
much like a native American, but very much like a native Yankee 
in the bargain. You know 1 was born in the Bay, and —the major 
must BKcuse me, but it ill becomes my cloth to deceive— 1 hope the 
major will pardon me. I— I do hope — " 

_ " Speak out, Mr. Woods," said Robert W illoughby, smiling. 
" You have nothing to fear from your old friend the major." 

_" So 1 thought— so 1 thought. Well, then, I was glad, yes, really 
rejoiced at heart to hear that my countrymen down east there had 
made the king's troops scamper." 
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_" 1 am not aware that 1 used any such terms, sir, in connection 
with the manner in which we marched in, after the duty we went 
out on was performed," returned the young soldier, a little stiffly. 
" I suppose ]t is natural for one iankee to sympathize with another; 
but my father, Mr. Woods, is an Old Ena;land, and not a New 
England man, and he may be excused if he feels more tor the serv- 
ants of the crown." 

" Certainly, my dear major— certainly, my dear Mr. Robert, my 
old pupil, and 1 hope, my friend— all this is true enough, and very 
natural. 1 allow Oaptain Willoughby to wish the best for the 
king's troops, while 1 wish the best for my own countrymen." 

" This is natural on both sides, out of all question, though it by 
no means follows that it is right. ' Our country, riglit or wrong,' 
is a high-sounding maxim, but it is scarcely the honest man's 
maxim. Our country, after all, can not have nearer claims upon us 
tlian our parents, for instance; and who can claim a moral right to 
sustain even his own father in error, injustice, or crime? No, no. 
] hate your pithy sayings; they commonly mean nothing that is 
substantially good at fcottom." 

" But one's country in a time of actual war, sir!" said the major, 
in a tone of as much remonstrance as habit would allow him to use 
to his own father. 

" Quite true. Bob; biit the difficulty here is to know which is 
one's country. It is a family quarrel at the best, and it will hardly 
do to talk about foreigners at all. It is the same as if 1 should treat 
Maud unkindly or harshly, because she is the child of only a friend, 
and not my own natural daughter. As God Is my judge. Woods, I 
am unconscious of not loving Maud Meredith, at this moment, as 
tenderly as 1 love Beulah Willoughby. There was a period in her 
childhood when the playful little witch had most of my heart, I am 
afraid, if the truth were known. It is use and duty then, and not 
mere birth, that ought to tie our hearts." 

The major thought it might very well be that one child should 
be loved more than another, though he did not understand how 
there could be a divided allegiance. The chaplain looked at the 
subject with views still more narrowed, and he took up the cudgels 
of argument in sober earnest, conceiving this to be as good an oppor- 
tunity as another for disposing of the matter. 

'•I am all for birth and blood and natural ties," he said, " always 
excepting the peculiar claims of Miss Maud, whose case is svi 
generis, and not to be confounded with any other case. A man can 
have but one country any more than he can have but one nature; 
and as he is forced to be true to that nature, so ought he morally to 
be true to that country. The captain says that it is difficult to de- 
termine which is one's country, in a civil war; but 1 can not admit 
the argument. M Massachusetts and England get to blows, Massa- 
chusetts is my country; if Suflolk and Worcester counties get into a 
quarrel, my duty calls me to Worcester, where 1 was born, and so 
1 should carry out the principle from country to country, county to 
county, town to town, parish, to parish or even household to house- 
told."' , . ^ ^ 

" This is an extraordinary view of ones duty, mdeed, my dear 
Mr Woods," cried the major, with a good deal of animation, ' ' and 
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If one half the househola quarreled with the other, you would take 
sides with that in which you happened to find yourself at the mo- 
ment-" . ,, 1, J 

" It is an extraordinary view ol one's duly for a parson, observed 
the captain. " Let us reason backward a little, and ascertain where 
we shall come out. You put the head of the household out of the 
question. Has he no claims? Is a father to be altogether over- 
looked in the struggle between the children ? Are his laws to be 
broken, his rights invaded, or his person to be maltreated, perhaps, 
and his curse disregarded, because a set of unruly children get by 
the ears on points connected with their own selfishness?" 

" 1 give up the household," cried the chaplain; " for the Bible 
settles that, and what the Bible disposes of is beyond dispute. 
' Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days my be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,' are terrible words, and 
must not be disobeyed. But the decalogue has not another syllable 
which touches the question. ' Thou shalt not kill,' means murder 
only — common vulgar murder — and ' Thou shalt not steal,' ' Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,' etc., don't bear on civil war, as 1 sefe. 
' Remember the Sabbath to keep it holy,' ' Thou shalt not covet the 
ox Dor the ass,' ' Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain;' none of these — not one of them— bears at all on this ques- 
tion." 

" What do you think of the words of the Saviour, where he te^ls 
us to 'render unto Csesar the things which are Caesar's'? Has 
Caesar no rights here? Can Massachusetts and my Lord North settle 
their quarrels in such a manner as to put_, Csesar altogether out of 
view?" 

The chaplain looked tlown a moment, pondered a little, and then 
he came up to the attack with renewed araor. 

" Csesar is out of the question here. If his majesty will come 
and take sides with us, we shall be ready to honor and obey him; 
but if he choose to remain alienated from us, it is his act — not ours." 

" This is a new mode ot settling allegiance! If Caesar will do as 
we wish, he shall still be Csesar; but if he refuse to do so as we 
wish, then down with Caesar. 1 am an old soldier. Woods, and 
while 1 feel that this question has two sides to it, my disposition to 
reverence and honor the king is still strong." 

The major appeared delighted, and finding matters going o% so 
favorably, he pleaded fatigue and withdrew, feeling satisfied that if 
his father fairly got into a warm discussion, taking the loyal side of 
the question, he would do more to confirm himself in the desiied 
views than could be effected by any other means. By this time the 
disputants were so warm as scarcely to notice the disappearance of 
the young man, the argument proceeding. = 

The subject is too hackneyed, and, indeed, p(jssesses too little 
interest to mduce us to give more than an outline of what passed. 
The captain and the chaplain belonged to that class of friends 
which may be termed argumentative. Their constant discussions 
were a strong link in the chain ot esteem j'f or they had a tendency 
to enliven their solitude, and to give a zest to lives that, without 
them, would have been exceedmgly monotonous. Their ordinary 
subjects were theology and war, l^e chaplain having some practic^ 
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knowledge of the last, and the captain a lively disposition to the 
first. In these discussions the clergyman was good-natured, and the 
soldier polite— circumstances tliat tended to render them far more 
agreeable to the listener than they might otherwise have proved. 

On the present occasion the chaplain rang the changes diligently 
on the natural feelings, while bis friend spoke most of the higher 
duties. The ad captandnm part of the argument, oddly enough, 
tell to the share of the ministei of the church, while the intellectual' 
discriminating, and really logical portion of the subject was handled 
by one trained in garrisons and camps, with a truth both of ethics 
and reason that would have done credit to a drilled casuist. The 
war of words continued till past midnight, both disputants soon get- 
ting back to tbeii pipes, carrying ou the conflict amid a smoke that 
did no dishonor to such a well-contested feld. Leaving the captain 
and his friend thus intently engaged, we will take one or two 
glimpses into difierent parts of the house, before we cause all our 
characters to' retire tor ttte night. 

About the time the battle in the library was at its height. 
Mis. "Willoughby was alone in her room', having disposed of 
all the cares and most of the duties of the day. The mother's 
heart was filled with acalm delight that it would have been diflBcult 
for herself to describe. All she held most dear on earth, her hus- 
band, her kind-hearted, faithful, long-loved husband; her noble 
son, the pride and joy of her heart; Beulah, her own natural-born 
daughter, the mild, tractable, sincere, true-hearted child that so 
much resembled herself ; and Maud, the adopted one, rendered 
dear by solicitude and tenderness, and now so fondly beloved on 
her own account — were all with her beneath her own roof, almost 
within the circle of her arms. The Hutted Knoll was no longer a 
solitude. The manor was not a wilderness to hex ; for where her 
heart was there truly was her treasure also. After passing a few 
minutes in silent but deligtilful thought this excellent, guileless 
woman knelt and poured out her soul in thanksgivings to the Being 
who had surrounded her lot with so many blessings. Alas! little 
did slie suspect the extent, duration, and direful nature of the evils 
which at that very moment were pending over her native country, 
or the pains that her own aflectionate heart was to endure! The 
major had not suffered a whisper of the real nature of his errand to 
escape him, except to his father and the cfcaplain ; and we will now 
follow him to his apartment, and pass a minute teU'd-Ute with the 
young soldier, ere he too lays his head on his pillow. 

A couple of neat rooms were prepared and furnished, that were 
held sacred to the uses of the heir. They were known to the whole 
household, black and white, as the " young captain's quarters," and 
even Maud called them, in her laughing ofi:-handedness, "Bob's 
Sanctum. " Here, then, the major found everything as he left it on 
his last visit, a twelvemonth befoie, and some tew things that were 
strangers to him in the bargain. In that day, toilets covered with 
muslin, more or less worked and ornamented, were a regular appli- 
ance of every ^ed-room of a better-class house throughout Amer- 
ica. The more modem "duchesses," "psyches," "dressing-tables," 
etc., etc., of our own extravagant and benefit-of-the-act-taking gen- 
eration, were then unknown, a moderately sized glass, surroimded 
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by curved gilded ornaments, hanging against the wall, above the said 
muslin-covered table, quite as a matter of law, if not of domestic 
faith. 

As soon as the major had set down his candle, he looked about 
him, as one recognizes old friends, pleased at renewing his acquaint- 
ance with so many dear and cherished objects. The very playthings 
of his childhood were there; and even a beautiful and long-used 
hoop was embellished with ribbons, by some hand unlitown to him- 
self. " Can this be my mother?" thought the young man, approach- 
ing Co examine the well remembered hoop, which he had never 
found so honored belore. '-' Can my kind, tender-hearted mother, 
who never will forget that 1 am no longer a child, can she really 
have done this? 1 must laugh at her to-morrow about it even while 
1 kiss and bless her." Then he turned to the toilet where stood a 
basket tilled with different articles, which at once he understood 
were ofterings to himself. Never had he visited the Hut without 
finding such a basket in his room a,t night. It w'as a* tender proof 
how truly and well he was remembered in his absence. 

" Ah!" thought the major, as he opened a bundle of knit lamb's- 
wool stockings, " here is my dear mother again, with her thoughts 
^bout damp feet and the exposure ot service. And a dozen shirts, 
too, with ' Beulah ' pinned on one of them 1 How the deuce does 
the dear girl suppose 1 am to carry away such a stock of linen with- 
out even a horse to ease me ot a bundle? My kit would be like that 
ot the commander in-chief, were 1 to take away all that these dear 
relalives design for me. What's this? A purse! a handsome silken 
purse too, with Beulah's name on it. Has Maud nothing here? 
Why has Maud forgotten me? Ruffles, handkerchiefs, garters — yes, 
here is a pair of my mother's own knitting, but nothing of Maud's. 
Ha! what have we here? As 1 \vv% a beautiful silken scarf, netted 
in a way to make a whole regiment envious. Can this have been 
bought, or has it been the work of a twelvemonth? No name on it 
either. Would my father have done this? Perhaps it is one of his 
old scarfs. If so, il is an old new one; for I do not think it has 
ever been worn. 1 must inquire into this in the morning! 1 wonder ' 
there is nothing of Maud's." 

As the major laid aside his presents, he kissed the scarf, and then 
— 1 regret to say without saying his prayers — the young man went 
to bed. 

The sc^e must now be transferred to the room where the sisters 
—in aflection, if not in blood — were about to seek their pillows also. 
Maud, ever the ^[aickest and most prompt in her movements, was 
already in her night-clothes, and wrapping a shawl about herself, 
was sealed waiting for Beulah to finish her nightly devotions. It 
was not long before the latter rose from her knees and then our hero- 
ine spoke. 

"The major must have examined the basket by this time," she 
cried, her cheek rivaling the tint of a ribbon it leaned against on the 
back ot the chair. " 1 heard his heavy tramp, tramp, tramp, as he 
went to his room. How difierently those men walk from us guls, 
Beulah." 

" They do, indeed, and Bob has got to be so laige and heavy 
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DOW, that he quite fiightens me Sometimes. Do you not think he 
glows wondertully like papa?" 

" I do not see it. He wears his own hair, and It's a pity he should 
ever cut it oft, it's so handsome and curling. Then he is taller, but 
lighter — has more color — is so much younger, and every way so 
diilerent, 1 wonder you think so. 1 dp not think him in the least 
liKe father." 

" Well, that is odd, Maud. Both mother and myself were struck 
with the resemblance this evening, and we were both delighted to 
see it. Papa is quite handsome, and so 1 think is Bob. Mother says 
he is not quite so handsome as father was at his age, but so like him 
it is surprising." 

" Men may be handsome and not alike. Father is certainly one 
of the handsomest elderly men of my acquaintance— and the major 
is so-so-ish — but 1 wonder you can think a man of seven-and- 
twenty, so very like one of sixty odd. Bob tells me he can play the 
flute quite readily now, Beulah." 

" 1 dare say; he does everything he undertakes uncommonly well. 
Mr. "Woods said a few days since he had never met with a boy who 
was quicker at his mathematics." 

" Oh! All Mr. Woods's geese are swans. 1 dare say there have 
been other boys who were quite as clever. 1 do not believe in non- 
pareils, Beulah." 

" You surprise me, Maud — you whom 1 always supposed such a 
friend of Bob's! He thinks everything you do, too^so perfect! 
Now this very evening he was looking at the sketch you had made 
of the Knoll' and he protested he did not know a regular artist in 
England even that would have done it better." 

Maud stole a glance at her sister, while the latter was speaking, 
from under her cap, and her cheeks now fully put the ribbon to 
shame; but her smile was still saucy and willful. 

"Oh! nonsense, " she said — " Bob's no judge of drawings. He 
scarce knows a tree from a horse." 

" 1 am surprised to hear yoa say so, Maud," said the generous 
minded and affectionate Beulah, who could see no imperfection in 
Bob; "and that of your brother^ When he taught you to draw, 
you thought him well skilled as an artist." 

" Did J ? 1 dare say I'm a capricious creature — but somehow 1 
don't regard Bob just as I used to. He has been away from us so 
much of late, yon know— and the army makes men so formidable— 
and they are not like us, you know— and, altogether, 1 think Bob 
excessively changed." 

" Well, I'm glad mamma don't hear this, Maud. She looks upon 
het son, now he is a major, and twenty-seven, just as she used to 
look upon him when he was in petticoats— nay, 1 think she considers 
us all exactly as so many little children." 

" She is a dear, good mother, 1 know," said Maud, with emphasis, 
tears starting to her eyes involuntarily, almost impetuously—" what- 
ever she says, does, wishes, hopes, or thinks is right." 

"Oh! 1 knew you would come to as soon as there was a question 
about mother! Well, for my part, I have no such horror of men, 
as not to feel just as much tenderness for father or brother as 1 feel 
for mamma herself." 
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"Not tor Bob, Beulah. Tenderness for Bob! Why, my dear 
sister, that is teeling tenderness lor a Major of Foot, a very different 
thing from feeling it tor one's mother. As for papa— dear me, he 
is glorious, and 1 do so love him," 

'"■you ought to, Maud; tor you were, and 1 am not certain that 
you are not, at this moment his darling." 

It was o(3d that this was said without the least thought on the 
part of the speaker, that Maud was not her natural sister —that in 
fact she was not in the least degree related lo her by blood. But so 
closely and judiciously had Captain and Mrs. Willoughby managed 
the aflair of their adopted child, that neither they themselves, Beu- 
lah, nor the inmates of the family or household, ever thought of her 
but as of a real daughter of her nominal parents. As for Beulah, 
her feelings were so simple and sincere, that they were even beyond 
the ordinary considerations of delicacy, and she took precisely the 
sanje liberties with her titular, as she would have done with a natu- 
ral sister. Maud alone of all in the Hut remembered her birth, and 
submitted to some of its most obvious eoosequences. As respects 
the captain, the idea never crossed her mind that she was adopted 
by him; as respects her mother, she tilled to her in ev^ry sense that 
sacred character; Buelah, too, was a sister in thought and deed; but 
Bob, he had so changed, had been so many years separated from her; 
and once actually called her Miss Meredith— somehow, she knew 
not how herself — it was fully six years since she had begun to re- 
member thai he was not her brother. 

" As for my father," said Maud, rising with emotion, and speak- 
ing with startling emphasis, " 1 will not say 1 love him — 1 worship 
him." 

" Ahl 1 know that well enough, Maud; and to say the truth, you 
are a couple of idolators between you. Mamma says this sometimes; 
though she owns she is not jealous. But it would pain her exces- 
sively to hear that you do not feel toward Bob just as we all feel." 

" But ought I? — Beulah, I can not!" 

" Ought you!— -Why not, Maud? Are you in your senses, child?" 

" But — you know — I'm sure— you ought to remember — " 

"What?" demanded Beulah,, really frightened at the mother's 
excessive agitation. 

" That I am not his real— true- -born sister!" 

This was the first time in their lives either had ever alluded to the 
fact in the other's presence. Beulah turned pale; she trembled all 
over as if in the ague; then she luckily burst into tears, else she 
might have fainted. 

" Beulah— my sister — my own Sister!" said Maud, throwing her- 
self into the arras of the distressed girl. 

" Ah! Maud, you are, you shall forever be, my only, only sister." 

CHAPTEK VI. 
01 It ia great for our country to die, when ranks are contending. 

Bright is the wreath of our tame ; Glory awaits for aye- 
Glory, that never is dim, shining on with light never ending — 
Glory, that never shall fade, never, O I never away. — PERorviL. " 

NoTWiTHBTANDiNQ the Startling intelligence that had so unex- 
pectedly reached it, and the warm polemical conflict that had been 
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carried on -within its walls, the night passed peacefully over the root 
of the Hutted Knoll, At the return ot dawn, the two Plinies, both 
the Smashes, and all the menials were again afoot; and ere long 
Milse, Saucy Nick, Joel, and the rest, were seen astir in the open 
fields, or in the margin of the woods. Cattle were fed, cows 
milked, fires lighted, and everything pursued i(s course in the order 
of May. The three wenches, as female negroes were then termed, 
ess officio, in America, opened their throats as was usual at that hour, 
and were heard singing at their labors in a way nearly to deaden the 
morning carols of the tenants of the forest. Mari , in particular, 
would have drowned the roar of Niagara. The captain used to call 
her his clarion. 

In due time the superiors of the household made their appearance. 
Mrs. Willoughby was the first out of her room, as was ever the case 
when there was anything to be done. On the present occasion the 
" fatted calf " was to be killed, not in honor of the return of a prod- 
igal son, however, but in behalf- of one who was the pride ot her 
eyes and the joy ot her heart. The breakfast that she ordered was 
just the sort of breakfast that one must visit America to witness. 
France can set forth a very .scientific dejeuner d la fourcliette, and 
England has labored and ponderous imitations; but for the sponta- 
neous, superabundant, unsophisticated, natural, all-sufficing, and 
all-subduing morning's meal, take America, in a better class house 
in the country, and you reach the ne pluS ultra in that sort of 
things. Tea, coffee, and chocolate, of which the first and last were 
excellent, and the second respectable; hams, fish, eggs, toast, cakes,' 
rolls, marmalades, &c., &c., &c., were thrown together in noble 
confusion; frequently occasioning the guest, as Mr. Woods naively 
confessed, an utter confusion of mind as to which he was to attack, 
when all are inviting and each would be welcome. 

Leaving Mrs. 'Willoughby in deep consultation with Mari', on the 
subject of this feast, we will next look after the two sweet girls 
whom we so abruptly deserted in the last chapter. When Maud's 
glowing cheeks were first visible that morning signs of tears might 
have been discovered on them, as the traces of the dew are found on 
the leaf of the rose; but they completely vanished under the duties 
of the toilet, and she came forth from her chamber bright and 
cloudless as the glorious May morning which had returned to cheer 
the solitude of the manor. Beulah followed, tranquil, bland, and 
mild as the day itself, the living image of Ihe purity of soul and 
deep aflections of her honest nature. 

The sisters went into the breakfast-room, where they had little 
lady -like offices ot their own to discharge, too, in honor of the guest; 
each employing herself in decorating the table, and in seeing that it 
wanted nothing in the proprieties. As their pleasing tasks were 
-fulfilled, the discourse did not flas between them. Nothing, how- 
ever, had been said, that made tiie smallest allusion to the con- 
versation of the past night. JN either felt any wish to revive that 
subject; and as for Maud, bitterly did she •egret ever having 
broached it. At times, her cheeks burned with blushes, as she 
recalled her words; and yet she scaice knew the reason why. The 
feeling of Beulah was different. She wondered her sister could 
ever think she was a Meredith, and not a Willoughby. At timcB 
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she feared some unfortunate oversight of her own, some careless 
allusion, or indiscreet act, might have served to "remind Maud of the 
ci'cumslances of her real biuh. Yet there was nothing in the last 
likely to awal^en unpleasant reflections, apart trom tlie circumstance 
tliat she was not truly a child of the family into which she had been 
transplanted. The Merediths were, at least, as honorable a family 
as the Willougtibies, in the ordinary worldly view of the matter; nor 
was Maud by any means a dependent in the way of money. Five 
thousand pounds, in English funds, had been settled on her by the 
marriage articles of her parents; and twenty years of careful hus- 
bandry, during which every shilling had been scrupulously devotee? 
to aocunmlation, had quite doubled the original amount. So far 
from being penniless, therefore, Maud's fortune was of teualluded 
to by the captain, in a jocular way, as If purposely to remmd her 
that she had the means of independence, and duties connected with 
it. It is true, Maud herself had no suspicion that she |jad been 
educated altogether by her " father," and that her own money had 
not been used tor this purpose. To o\pn the tiuth, she thought 
little about it, knew little about it, beyond the fact that she had a 
fortune of her own, into the possession of which she must step when 
she attained her majority. How she came by it, even, was a ques- 
ion she never asked; though there were moments when tender re- 
grets and affectionate- melancholy woul(lcome over her heart, as she 
thoueht of her natural parents, and of their early deaths. Still 
Maud implicitly reposed on the captain and Mrs. Willoughby, as on 
a lather and molher; and It was not owing to them, or anylhing 
connected with their love, treatment, words, oi thoughts, that she 
was reminded that they were not so in very fact, as well as in ten- 
derness. 

" Bob will think you made these plum sweetmeals, Beulah," said 
Maud, with a saucy smile, as she placed a glass plate on the table — 
" He nerer thinks 1 can make anything of this sort; and, as he is 
so fond of plums, he will be certain to taste them; then you will 
come in tor the praise!" 

" You appear to think that praise he must. Perhaps he may not 
fancy them good." 

" If 1 thought so, 1 would take them away this instant," cried 
Maud, standing in the attitude of one in doubt. " Bob does not 
think much of such things in girls, tor he says ladies need not be 
cooks; and yet when one does make a thing ot this sort, one would 
certainly like to have it well made." 

" Set your heart at ease, Maud; the plums are delicious —much 
the best we ever had, and we are rather famous for them, you 
know. I'll answer lor it. Bob will pronounce them the best he has 
ever tasted." 

" And if he slK)uldn't why,should 1 care — that is, not very much 
—about it. Yoii know they are the first 1 ever made, and one may 
be permitted to fail on a first effort. Besides, a man may go to Eng- 
land, and see fine sights, and live in great houses, and all that, and nol 
understand when he has good plum sweetmeats before him, and 
when bad. 1 dare say there are many colonels in the army who are 
ignorant on Ihis point." 

Beulah laughed, and admitted the truth ot the remarl: ; though, 
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in her secret mind, she liad almost persuaded tierself tliat Bob knew 
everything. 

"Do you not think our brother improved in appearance, Maud!" 
she asked, after a short pause. " The visit to England has done 
him that service, at leait." 

" 1 don't see It, Beulah — 1 see no change. To me Bob is just the 
same to-day that he has ever been; that is, ever since he giew to 
be a man — with boys, ot oouise, it is ditterent. Ever since he was 
made a captain, 1 mean." 

As Al ajor Willoughby had reached that rank the day he was one- 
and-twenty, the reader can understand the precise date when Maud 
began to taKe her present views ot his appearance and character. 

" 1 am surprised to hear you say so, Maud! Papa says he is bet- 
ter ' set up,' as he calls it, by his English drill, and that he looks 
altogether more like a soldier than he did." 

' ' Bob has always had a martial look ! " ci led Maud, quickly. ' ' He 
got that in garrison, when a boy." 

" If so, hope he may never lose itl" said the subject ot the re- 
mark ,himself, who had entered the room unperceived, and over- 
heard this speech. " Being a soldier, one would wish to look like 
what he is, my little critic." 

The kiss that followed, and that given to Beulah, were no more 
than the usual morning salutations ot a brother to his sisters, slight 
touches of rosy cheeks; and yet Maud blushed; for, as she said to 
herself, she had been taken by surprise. 

" They say listeners never hear good of themselves," answered 
Maud, with a vivacity that betokened confusion. " Had you come 
a mmnte sooner. Master Bob, it might have been an advantage." 

" Oh! Beulah's remarks 1 do not fear; so long as 1 get off un- 
scathed from yours. Miss Maud, 1 shall think myself a lucky fellow. 
But what has brought me and my training into discussion this 
morning?" 

"It is natural for sisters to speak about their brother after so 
long-" 

" Tell him nothing about it, Beulah," interrupted Maud. " Let 
him listen, and eavesdrop, and find out as hejnay, it he would learn 
our secrets. There, Major Willoughby, 1 hope that is a promise of 
a breakfast, which will satisfy even your military appetite?" 

" It looks well, indeed, Maud — and there, 1 perceive, are some 
of Beulah's excellent plums, of which 1 am so fond — ] know they 
were made especially for me, and 1 must iiss you, sister, for this 
proof of remembrance." 

Beulah, to whose simple mind it seemed injustice to appropriate 
credit that belonged to another, was about to tell the truth; but an 
imploring gesture from her sister induced her to smile, and receive 
the salute in silence. 

" Has any one seen Caftain Willoughby and Parson Woods this 
morning?" inquired the major. " 1 left them desperately engaged 
in discussion, and I really feel some apprehension as to the remains 
left on the field of battle." 

" Here they both come," cried Maud, glad to find the discourse 
taking so complete a change; " and there is mamma, followed by 
Pliny, to tell Beulah to take her station at the coffee, while ] go to 
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the chocolate, leaving the tea to the only hand that can make it so 
that my father will drink it." 

The parties mentioned entered the room, in the order named; the 
usual salutations loUowed, and all took their seats at table. Cap- 
tain Willojghby was silent and thoughtful at first, leaving his son 
to rattle on, in a way that betokened care m his view of the matter, 
quite as much as it betokened light-heartedness in those of his 
mother and sisters. The chaplain was rather more communicative 
than his friend, but he, too, seemed restless, and desirous of arriving 
at some point that was not likely to come uppermost in such a fam- 
ily party. At length, the impulses of Mr. Woods got the better of 
his discretion even, and he could conceal his thoughts no longer. 

" Captain Willoughby," he saiBT'Jn a sSrt of apologetic, and yet 
simple and natural manner, " 1 have done little since we parted, 
seven hours since, but think of the matter under discussion." 

" It you have, my dear Woods, there has been a strong sympathy 
between us; 1 have scarcely slept. 1 may say 1 have thought of 
nothing else myself, and am glad you have broached the subject 
again." 

" 1 was about to say, my worthy sir, that reflection, and my pil- 
low, and your sound and amirable arguments, have produced an 
entire change in my sentiments. 1 think, now, altogether with you. " 

" The devil you do. Woods I" cried the captain, looking up from 
his bit of dry toast, in astonishment. " Why, my dear fellow— this 
is odd — excessively odd, if the truth must be said. To own the leal 
state of the case, chaplain, you have won me over, and 1 was just 
about to make proper acknowledgments of your victoryl" 

It need scarcely be added that the rest of the company were not a 
little amazed at these cross concessions, while Maud was exceed- 
ingly amused. As tor Mrs. Willoughby, nothing laughable ever 
occurred in connection with her husband; and then she would as 
soon think of assailing the church itself as to ridicule one of its min- 
isters. Beulah could see nothing bnt what was right in her father, 
at least; and as for the major, he felt too much concerned at this 
unexpected admission of his father's to perceive anything but the 
error. 

"Have not you overlooked the injunction of Scripture, my ex- 
cellent friend?" rejomed the chaplain. "Have you left to the 
rights of Caesar all their weight and authority? ' The Ring's name 
is a tower of strength.' " 

" Have you not, WoOds, forgotten the superior claims of reason 
and right over those of accident and birth — that man is to be con- 
sidered as a reasoning being, to be governed by principles and ever- 
varying facts, and not a mere animal left to the control of an in- 
stinct that perishes with its usefulness?" 

" What can they mean ?" whispered Maud, scarcely able to repress 
the laughter that came so easily to one with a keen sense of the 
ludicrous. 

" They have been arguing about the right of Parliament to tax 
the Colonies, I believe, my dear, and overpersuaded each other, 
that's all. It is odd, Robert, that Mr. Woods should convert your 
father." 

" No, my dearest mother, it is something even more serious than 
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that." By this time the dispulants, who sat opposite each other, 
were fairly launched into the discussion again, and heeded nothing 
that passed. " No, dearest mother, it is far worse than even that. 
F-iny, tell my man to brush the huntina-jacket— and see he has his 
breakfast in good st3'le— he is a grumbhng rascal, and will give the 
house a bad character, else— you need not come back un'lil we ring 
for you— yes, mother, yes, dearest girls, this is a far more serious 
matter than you suppose, Ihough it ought not to be mentioned idly 
among the people. God knows how they may lake it— and bad 
news flie.' swift enough of itself." 

" Merciful Providence!" exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby— " What 
can you mean, my son?" 

" I mean, mother, that civil war has actually commenced in the 
Colonies, and the people of jour blood and race ate in open arm 
against the people of my father's native country — iu a word, agains 
me." 

"^ow can that be, Robert? Who would dare to strike a blow 
agamst the king?" 

"When men get excited, and their passions are once inflamed, 
they will do much, my mother, that they might not dream of else." 
"This must be a mistake! Some evil-disposed person has told 
you this, Robert, knowing your attachment to the crown." 

" I wish it were so, dear madam; but my own eyes have seen — 1 • 
may say my own flesh has felt — the contrary. " 

The major then related what had happened, letting his auditors 
into the secret of the true state of the country. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to allude to the degree of consternation and pam with which he 
was heard, or to the grief which succeeded. 

•'Ton spoke of yourself, dear'Sob," said Maud naturally, and 
with strong feeling, " you were not hurt in this cruel, cruel bat- 
tle." 

" 1 ought not to have mentioned it, although 1 did certainly re- 
ceive a smart contusion — nothing more, 1 assure you — here in the 
shoulder, and it now scarcely inconveniences me." 

Uy this time all were listening, curiosity and interest having 
silenced even the disputants, especially as this was the first they had 
heard of the major's casualty. Then neither felt the zeal which had 
warmed him in the previous contest, but was better disposed to turn 
aside from its pursuit. 

" ] hope it did not send you to the rear. Bob?" anxiously inquired 
the father. 

"1 was in the rear, sir, when 1 got the hurt," answered the 
major, laughing. " The rear is the post of honor on a retreat, you 
know, my dear father; and 1 believe our march scarce deserves an- 
other name." 

" That is hard, too, on king's troops! What sort of fellows had 
you to oppose, my son?" 

" A rather intrusive set, sir. Their object was to persuade us to 
^o into Boston as fast as possible; and it was a little (Iifi3cult at 
times not to listen to their arguments. If my Lord Percy had not 
eome out with a strong party and two pieces of artillery, we might 
not have stood it much longer! Our men were fagged like hunted 
deer, and the day proved oppressively hot." 
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"Artillery, tool" exclaimed the captain; Ms military pride reviv- 
ing a little, to unsettle his last convictions ol duty. " Did yau open 
your columns and charge your enemies in line?" 

" It would have been charging air. No sooner did we halt than 
our foes dispersed; or no sooner did we renew the march than every 
line ol wall along om- route became a line ol hostile muskets. 1 trust 
you will do us justice, sir— you know the regiments, and can scarce 
think they misbehaved." 

" British troops seldom do ttiat; although 1 have known it hap- 
pen. No men, however, are usually more steady, and then these 
provincials are formidable as skirmishers. In that character 1 know 
them too. What has been the efiect of all this on the country, Bob? 
You told us something of it last night; complete the history." 

" The provinces are in a tumult. As for New England, a flame ol 
fire could scarce be more devastating; though 1 think this colony is 
less excited. Still here, men are arming in thousands." 

" Dear me— dear me," ejaculated the peacefully-inclined chaplain 
— " that human beings can thus be inclined to self-destruction!" 

" Is Try on active? What do the royal authorities all this time?" 

" Of course they neglect nothing feasible; but they must princi- 
pally rely on the loyalty and Influence of the gentry, until succor 
can arrive from Europe. If that fail them, their difficulties will be 
much increased." 

Captain Willoughby understood his son; he glanced lowtrd his 
unconscious wife, as if to see how tar she felt with him. 

"Our own families are divided, of course, much as they have 
been in the previous discussions," he added. "The Be Lanceys, 
Van Cortlaiidts, Philipses, Bayards, and most of that town connec- 
tion, with a large portion ol the Long Island families, 1 should think 
aie with the crown: while tli? Livingstons, Morrises, .SchuyJers, 
Rensselaers, and their friends go with the colony. Is not this the 
manner in which they are divided?" 

" With some limilations, sir. All the De Lanceys, with most of 
their strong connections and influence, are with us— with the king 1 
mean — while all the Livingstons and Morrises are against us. The 
other tamilies are divided — as with the (Jortlandts, Schuylers, and 
Rensselaers. It is fortunate for the Patroon that he is a boy." 

" Why so, Bob?" asked the captain, looking inquiringly up at his 
son. 

" Simply, sir, that his great estate may not be confiscated. So 
many of his near connections are against us that he could hardly 
escape the contamination, and the consequences would be inevit- 
able." 

" Do you consider that so certain, sir? As there are two sides to 
the question, may there not be two results to the war?" 

" I think not, sir. England is no power to be defied by colonies 
insignificant as these." 

" This is well enough for a king's ofiicer. Major Willoughby;, but 
all large bodies ol men are formidable when they are right; and 
nations — these colonies are a nation in extent and number — are not 
so easily put down, when the spirit ol liberty is up and doing among 
them." 

The major listened to his, father with pain and wonder. The 
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Captain spoke earnestly, and there was a flush about his fine coun- 
tenance that gave it sternness and authority. Unused to debate with 
his lather, especially when the latter was in such a mood, the son 
remained silent, thougti his motlier, ivho was thoroughly loyal in 
her heart — meaning loyal as applied to a sovereign — and who had 
the utmost confidence in her husband's tenderness and considera- 
tion tor herself , was not so scrupulous. 

" Why, Willoughby," she cried, " you really incline to rebellionl 
I, even 1, who was born in the colonies, think them very wrong to 
resist their anointed king and prince." 

"Ah, Wilhelmina," answered the captain more mildly, "you 
have a true colonist's admiration of home. But 1 was old enough 
when 1 left England tc appreciate what 1 saw and knew, and can not 
feel all this provincial admiration." 

" But surely, my dear captain, England is a very great country," 
interrupted the chaplain — " a prodigious. country; one that can claim 
all our respect and love. Look at the church, now, the purified con- 
tinuation of the ancient visible authority of Christ on earth! It is 
the consideration of this church -that has subdued my natural love 
of birthplace, and altered my sentiments." 

"All very true, and all very well in youi- mouth, chaplain; yet 
even the visible church may err. This doctrine of divine .right 
would have kept the Stuarts on the throne, and it is not even the 
English doctrine, much less than need it be American. X am no 
Cromwellian, no republican, that wishes to oppose the throne, in 
order to destroy it. A good king is a eood thing, and a prodigious 
blessing to a country; still a people needs look to its political privi- 
leges it it wish to preserve them. You and 1 will discuss this matter 
another time, parson. There wil) be plenty of opportunities," he 
added, risiiig, and smiling good-humoredly ; " 1 must now call my 
people together, and let them know this news. It is not fair to con- 
ceal a ravil war." 

"My dear sir!" exclaimed the major, in concern, "are you not 
wrong? —precipitate, 1 mean. Is it not better to preserve tlie secret 
to give yourself time for reflection, to wait events? I can discover 
no necessity tor this haste. Should }'ou see things differently here- 
after, an incautious word uttered at this moment might bring much 
motive for regret." 

" I have thought of all this. Bob, during the night — for hardly 
did I close my eyes — and you can not change my purpose. It is 
honest to let my people know how matters stand; and so far from 
being hazardous, as you seem to think, I consider it wise. God 
knows what time will bring forth; but in every or any event, fair- 
dealing can scarcely injure him who practices it. 1 have already 
sent directions to have the whole settlement collected on the lawn, 
at the ringing of the bell, and I expect every moment we shall hear 
lie summons. '' 

Against this decision there was no appeal. Mild and indulgent 
as the captain habitually was, his authority was not to be disputed 
when he chose to exercise it. Some doubts arose, and the father 
participated in them, for a moment, as to what might be the efiect on 
the major's fortunes; for, should a very patriotic spirit arise among 
^he men, two thirds of whom were native Americans, and what \va3 
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more, from the eastern colonies, he might be detained, or at least 
betrayed on his return, and delivered into the hands of the revolted 
authorities. This was a very serious consideration, and it detained 
the captain in the house some time after the people were assembled, 
debating the chances in the bosom of his ovpn fatcily. 

" We exaggerate the danger," the captain at length exclaimed. 
" Most of these men have been with me for years, and 1 know not 
one among them who 1 think would wish to injure me, or even you, 
my son, in this way. 'I'liere is far mor^ danger in attempting to 
deceive therrl than in making them confidants. 1 will go, out and 
tell the truth, (hen we shall at least have the security ol self-appro- 
bation. If you escape the datiger of being sold by Nick, my son, 1 
think you have little to fear from any other." 

" By ISickl" repeated half a dozen voices, in surprise. ' " Surely, 
father — surely, Willoughby— surely, my dear captain, you can not 
suspect as old and tiied a follower as the Tuscarora!" 

" Ay, he is an old follower, certainly, and he has been punished 
often enough, if he has not been tried. I have never sufiered my 
distrust of that fellow to go to sleep — it is unsafe with an Indian, 
unless you have a strong hold on his gratitude." 

"But, Willoughby, he it was who found this manor for us," 
rejoined the wife. " Without him we should never nave been the 
owners of this lovely place, this beaver-dam, and all else that we so 
much enjoy." 

" True, my dear; and without good golden guineas we should not 
have had Nick." 

" But, sir, 1 pay as liberally as he can vnsh," observed the major. 
" If bribes will buy him, mine are as good as another's." 

" We shall see; under actual circumstances 1 think we shall be in 
every respect safer, by keeping nothing back — by telling all to the 
people." 

The captain now put on his hat, and issued through the unde- 
fended gateway, followed by every individual of his family. As 
the summons had been general, when the Willoughbys and the 
chaplain appeared on the lasvn, every living soul of that isolated 
settlement, even to infants in the arms, was collected there. The 
captain commanded the profound respect of all his dependents, 
though a few among them did not love him. The fault was not his, 
however, but was inherent rather in the untoward characters of the 
disaffected themselves. His habits of authority were unsuited to 
their habits of a presuming equality, perhaps; and it is impossible 
for the comparatively powerful and affluent to escape the envy and 
repinings of men, who, unable to draw the real distinctions that 
separate the gentleman from the lo;w-minded and groveling, impute 
their advantages to accidents and money. But even the few who 
permitted this malign and corrupting tendency to influence their 
feelings, could not deny that their master was just and benevolent, 
though he did not always exhibit this justice and benevolence pre- 
cisely in the way best calculated to soothe their own craving self- 
love and exaggerated notions of assumed natural claims. In a 
word. Captain Willoughby, in the eyes of a few unquiet and bloated 
imaginations among his people, was obnoxious to the imputation of 
pride; and this because be saw and fejl the consequences of e4w*" 
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tion, habits, manners, opinions and sentiments that were hidden 
from those who not only had no perception of their existence, but 
who had no knowledge whatever of Ihe qualities that brought them 
into being. Pope's familiar line of " What can we reason but from 
what we know?" is peculiarly applicable lo persons of this class; 
who are ever for dragging all things down to standards created b^ 
their own ignorance; and who, slaves of the basest and meanest 
passions, reason as if they were the possessors of all the knowledge, 
sensibilities, and refinements, of their own country and times. Of 
this class of men comes the ordinary demagogue, a wretch equally 
incapable of setting an example of any of the higher qualities in his 
own person or practice, and of appreciating it when exhibited by 
others. Such men abound under all systems where human liberty 
is highly privileged, being the moral fungi of freedom, as the rankest' 
weeds are known to be the troublesome and baneful productions of 
the richest soils. 

It was no unusual thing for the people of the Hutted Knoll to be 
colrected in the manner we have described. TV e are writing of a 
period that tne present enlightened generation is apt to confound with 
the darKer ages of American knowledge, in much that relates to 
social usages at least, though it escaped the long-buried wisdom of 
the Mormon bible and Miller's interpretations of the prophecies. In 
that day, men were not so silly as to attempt to appear always wise, 
but some of the fetes and festivals of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
were still tolerated among ua; the all-absorbing and all-swallowing 
jubilee of " Independence-day " not having yetovershadowed every- 
thing else in the shape of a holiday. Now, Captain Willoughby had 
brought with him to the colonies the love of festivals that is so much 
more prevalent in the old world than in the new;; and it was by no 
means an uncommon thing for him to call his people together to 
make merry on a birthday, or the anniversary of some battle in 
which he had been one of the victors. When he appeared on the 
lawn; on the ^present' occasion, therefore, it was expected he was 
about to meet them with some such announcement. 

The inhabitants of the manor, or the estate of the Hutted Knoll, 
might be divided into three great physical, and we might add, moral 
categories, or races, viz., the Anglo-Saxon, the Dutch, both high and 
low, and the African. The first was the most numerous, including 
the families of the millera, most of the mechanics, and that of i Joel 
Strides, the land overseer; the second was composed chiefly of 
laborers; and the last were exclusively household servants, with the 
exception of one of the Plinys, who was a plownran, though per-' 
milled to live with his kinsfolk in the Hut. These divisions, Maud, 
in one of her merry humors, had nicknamed the three tribes; while 
her father, to make the enumeration complete, had classed the 
sergeant, Mike, and Jamie Allen, as supernumeraries. 

The three tribes, and the three supernumeraries, then, were all 
collected on the lawn, as the captain andjiis family approached. 
By a sort of secret instinct, too, they had divided themselves into 
knots, the Dutch keeping a little aloof from the Yankees; and the 
blacks, almost as a matter of religion, standing a short distance in 
the rear, as became people of their color, and slaves. Mike and 
Jamie, however, bad got a sort of neutral position between ihe two 
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great divisions of the whites, as if equally indifferent to their dis- 
sensions or antipathies. In this manner all parlies stood, impatient- 
ly awaiting an announcement that had been so long delayed. The 
captain advaaced to the from, and removins his hat, a ceremony he 
always obseived on similar occasions, and which bad the effect to 
m^ke his listeners imitate his own courtesy, he addressed the crowd. 

"When people live together in a wilderness like this," com- 
menced the captain, " there ought to be no secrets between them, 
my friends, in matters that touch the common interests. We are like 
nlen on a remote island: a sort of colony of our own; and we must 
act fairly and frankly by each other. In this spirit, then, 1 am now 
about to lay before yau all that 1 know myself, concerning an affair 
of the last importance to the colonies, and to the empire." Heie 
Joel pricked up his ears, and cast a knowing glance at '" the miller," 
a countryman and early neighbor of his own, who had charge of the 
grinJing for the settlement, and who went by that appellation par 
excellence! " You all know," continued the captain, "that there 
have been serious ditflculties between the colonies and Parliament, 
now, tor more than ten years; difficulties that have been, once or 
twice, partially settled, but which have as often broken out, in some 
new shape, as soon as an old quarrel was adjusted." 

Here Ihe captain paused a moment; and Joel, who was the usual 
spokesman of " the people," took an occasion to put a question. 

"Tie captain means, 1 s'pose," he said, in a sly, half-honest, 
half -Jesuitical manner, " the right of Parliament to tax us Americans, 
without our own consent, or our having any members in their Legis- 
latoore?" 

" 1 mean what you say. The tax on tea, the shutting the port of 
Boston, and other steps, have brought larger bodies of the king's 
troops among us than have been usual. Boston, as you probably 
know, has had a strong garrison, now, for some months. About 
six weeks since, the commander-in-chief sent a detachment out as 
far as Concord, Massachusetts, to destroy certain stores. This de- 
tachment had a meeting with the minute-men, and blood was drawn. 
A running fight ensued, in which several hundreds have been killed 
and wounded; and 1 think 1 know both sidea sufficiently well to 
predict that a long and bloody civil war is begun. These are tacts 
you should know, and accordingly 1 tell them to yflu." 

This simple but explicit account was received very differently by 
the different listeners. Joel Strides leaned forward, with intense 
interest, so as not to lose a syllabla. Most of the New Bnglanders, 
or Yankees, paid great attention, and exchanged meaning glances 
with each other, when the captain had got through. As for Mike, 
he grasped a shillelah that he habitually carried when not at work, 
looking round as if waiting for orde;:s from the captain, on whom to 
begin. Jamie was thoughtful and grave, and, once or twice, as the 
captain proceeded, he scratched his head in doubt. The Dutch 
seemed curious, but bewildered, gaping at each other like men who 
might make up their minds, if you would give them time, but who 
certainly had not yet. As for the blacks, their eyes bc^aa to open 
like saucers, when they heard of the quarrel; when it got to the 
blows, tjieir mouths were all grinning with" the delight of a thing so 
exciting. At the mention of the number ot the dead, towever, 
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something like awe passed over them, aud changed their coiinle- 
nances to dismay. Nick alone was indifterent. 'By the cold apathy 
of his manner, the captain saw at once that tne battle of Lexington 
had not been a secret to (he Tuscarora, when he commenced his own 
account. As the captain always encouraged a proper familiarity in 
his dependents, he now told them he was ready to answer any ques- 
tions they might think expedient to put to him, in gratification ot 
their natural curiosity. 

" 1 s'pose this news comes by the noajor?" asked Joel. 

" You may well suppose that, Strides. My son Is here, and we 
have no other means of getting it." 

" Will your honor be wishful that we shoulther our firearms, and 
go out and flglit one ot them sides or t'other?" demanded Mike. 

" 1 wish nothing of the sort, O'Hearn. It will be lime enough 
for us to take a decided part when we get better ideas of what is 
really going on." 

" Doesn't the captain then think matters have got far enough to- 
ward a head, for the Americans to make up their minds conclusive- 
ly, as it might he?" put in Joel in his very worst manner. 

■' I thfnk it will be wiser for us all to remain where we aie, and as 
tve aie. Civil war is a serious jnatter, Strides, and no man should 
rush blindly into its dangers and diflaculties. " 

Joel looked at the millei, and the miller looked at Joel. Neither 
said anything, however, at the lime. Jamie Allen had been out in 
the " foity-flve," when thirty years younger than he was that day; 
and though he had his piedilectious and antipathies, circumstances 
had taught him prudence. 

"Will the Pairliament, think ye, no be bidding the soldier to 
wark their will on the pnir unairmed folk, up and down the country, 
and they not provided with the means to resist them?" 

" Och, Jamie!" interrupted Mike, who did not appear to deem it 
necessary to treat this matter with even decent respect—" where 
will be.yer valor and stomach, to ask sich a question as that I A 
man is always reathy, when he has his arr-ms and legs free to act 
accorthing to natur'. "What would a rigiment of throops do ag'in 
the likes of sich a place as this! I'm sure it's tin years I've been in 
it, and I've nivei been ahle to find my way out of it. Set a souldier 
to rowing on the lake foment the rising sun, with orders to get to 
the other ind, and a pretty job he'd make of marching on that same! 
1 knows it, for I've thried it, and it is not a new beginner that will 
make much of sich oars; barring he knows nothin' about them." 

This was not very intelligible to anybody but Joel, and he bad 
ceased to laueh at Mike's voyage, now, some six or seven years; 
divers other disasters, all having I heir origin in a similar confusion of 
ideas, having in the interval supplanted that calamity, as it might 
be, seriatim. Still it was an indication that Mike might be set down 
as a belligerent, who was disposed to follow his leader into the battle, 
without troubling him with many questions concerning the merits 
or-Uje quarrel. Nevertheless, the County Leitrim man acknowledged 
particular principles, all of whicii had a certain influence on his 
conduct, whenever he could get at them, to render them available. 
First and foremost, he cordially disliked the Yankee; and he hated 
an Englishman, both as an oppressor and a heretic; yet he loved his 
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master and all that belonged to him. These were contradictory feel- 
ings, certainly; but Milse was all contradiction, both in theory and 
in practice. 

The Anglo-Saxon tribe now professed a willingness to retire, 
promising to think of the matter, ot course against which Mike 
loudly piotested, declaring; he never knew any good come ot think- 
ing, when matters had got as far as blows. Jamie, too, went oft 
scratching his head, and he was seen to make many pauses, that 
day, between the shovelfuls ot earth he, trom time to time, threw 
around his plants, as if pondering on what he had heard. As for 
the Dutch, their hour had not come. No one expected them to 
decide the day they fir.st heard ot argument. 

The negroes got together, arta began to dwell on the marvels of a 
battle in which so many Christians had been put to death. Little 
Smash placed the slain at a few thousands; but Great Smash, as 
better became her loftier appellation and higher spirit, affirmed that 
the captain had stated hundreds of thousands; a loss, with less than 
which, as she contended, no great battle could possibly be fought 

When the captain was housed. Sergeant Joyce demanded an audi- 
ence; the object of which was simply to ask for orders, without the 
least reference to principles. 



CHAPTER VII. 

We are all here ! 

Father, mother. 

Sister, brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled— we're all at home ; 
To-night let no cold stranger come : 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we're found : 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot; 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle Peace assert her power, 
And kind Affection rule the hour; 

We're all— all here. 

SpRAeuE. 

Although most of the people retired to their dwellings or their 
labors, as soon as the captain dismissed them, a few remained to re- 
ceive his further orders. Among these last were Joel, the carpenter, 
and the blacksmith. These men now joined the chief of the settle- 
ment and his son, who had lingered near tne gateway, in conversa- 
tion concerning the alterations that the present state of things might 
render necessary, in and about the Hut. 

" Joel," observed the captain, when the three men were near 
enough to hear his orders, " Chis great change in (he times will 
render some changes in our means of defense prudent, if not neces- 
sary." 

" Does the captain s'pose the people of the colony will attack us?Jr- 
asked the wily overseer, with emphasis. >^ 

" Perhaps not the people of the colony,-Mr. Strides, for we nave 
not yet declared ourselves their enemies; but there are other foes, 
who are more to be apprehended than the people of the colony." 

" 1 should think the king's troops not likely to trouble themselves 
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to ventur' here — the road might prove easier to come than to return. 
Besides, our plunder would scarce pay for such a march." 

" Perhaps not — but there never has yet been a war in these colo- 
nies that some of the savage tribes were not engaged in it before the 
whites had fairly got themselves itilo line." 

"Do you really think, sir, there can be much serious danger of 
that?" exclaimed the major, in surprise. 

" Beyond a question, my son. The scalpina-knite will be at work 
m six months, if it be not busy already, should one half of your re-, 
ports and rumors turn out to be true. Buch is American history." 

" 1 rathpr think, sir, your apprehensions for my mother and sis- 
ters may mislead you. 1 do not believe the American authorities 
will ever allow themselves to be driven into a measure so perfectly 
horrible and anjustiflable; and were the English ministry sufficiently 
cruel or unprincipled to adopt the policy, the honest indignation of 
so humane a people would be certain to drive them from power." 

As the major ceased speaking, he turned and caught the expres- 
sion of Joel's countenance, and was struck with the look of intense 
interest with which the overseer watched his own warm and sincere 
manner. 

" Humanity is a very pretty stalking-horse for political orations. 
Bob," quietly returned the father; " but it will scarcely count for 
much with an old campaigner. God send you may come out of this 
war with the same ingenuous and natural feelings as you go into it." 

" The major will scarce dread the savages shouli he be on the side 
of his nat-ral friends!" remarked Joel; " and if what he says about 
the humanity of the king's advisers bo true, he will be safe from 
them." 

" The major will be on the side to which duty calls him, Mr. 
Strides, if it may be agreeable to your views of the matter," an- 
swered the young man, with a little more hauteur than the occasion 
requited. 

'The father felt uneasy, and he regretted that his son had been so 
indiscreet; though he saw no remedy but by drawing the attention 
of the men to the matter before them. 

" Neither the real wishes of the people of America, nor of the peo- 
ple of England, will avail much in carrying on this war," he said. 
" Its conduct will fall into the hands of those who will look more to 
the ends than to the means; and success will be found a sufficient 
^ology for any wrong. 1 his has been the history of all the wars 
of my time, and it is likely to prove the history of this. I fear it 
will make little difterence to us on which side we may be in feeling; 
there will be savages to guard against in either case. This gate 
must be hung, one of the first things, Joel; and 1 have serious 
thoughts of placing palisades around the Knoll. The Hut, well 
palisaded, would make a work that could not be easily carried with- 
out artillery." 

Joel seemed struck with the idea, though it did not appear that it 
was favorably. He stood studying the house and ^be massive gates 
for a minute or two, ere he delivered his sentiments on the subject. 
When he did speak, it was a good deal more in doubt than in ap- 
probation. 

" It's all very true, captain," be sai3; " the house would seem to 
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1)6 a good deal moie sate like, if the gates were up; but a body don't 
know; sometimes gates be a security, and sometimes they isn't. It 
all depends on which side the danger comes. Still, as these are 
made, and finished all to hanging, it's 'most a pity, too, they 
shouldn't be used, if a body could -find time." 

" Ihe time must be found, and the gates be hung," mterrupled 
the captain, too much accustomed to Joel's doubting, 'sort-o'-con- 
cliiding manner, to be always patient under the infliction. " Not 
only the gates, but the palisades must be got out, holes dug, and 
the circumvallation completed." 

" It must be as the captain says, of course, he being master here. 
But time's precious in May. Ther's half our plantip' to be done 
yet, and some of the ground hasn't got the last ploughin'. Harvest 
■won't come without seed-time, for no man, let him be great or let 
him be small — and it does seem to me a sort o' waslin'of the Lord's 
blessin's, to be hangin' gates, and diggin' holes for that— the thing 
the captain mentioned -when there's no visible danger in sight to 
recommend the measure to prudence, as it might be." 

" That may be your opinion, Mr. Strides, but it is not mine. 1 
intend to guard against a visible danger that is out of sight, and 1 
will thank you to have these gates hung, this very day." 

" This very day! The captain's a mind to be musical about the 
matter! Every hand in the settlement couldn't get them gates in 
their places in less than a week." 

"It appears to me, Strides, you are ' playing on the music, 'as 
you call it, yourself, now?" 

" No, indeed, captain; them gates will have to he hung on the 
mechanic principle; and it will take at least two or three days for 
the carpenter and blacksmith to get up the works that's to do it. 
Then the hanging itself, I should think would stand us in hand a 
day for each side. As for the circurpvalley, what between the cut- 
tin'and haulin', and diggin' and settin', that would occupy all 
hands until after the first- hoein'. That is, hoeia' would come afore 
the plantin'." 

" It does not appear to me. Bob, such a heavy job as Joel repre- 
sents! The gates are heavy, certainly, and may take us a day or 
two; but, as for stockading — I've seen barracks stockaded in, in a 
week, if 1 remember right. You know something of this— what is 
your opinion?" 

" That this house can be stockaded in, in the time you mention; 
and, as 1 have a strong reluctance to leave the family before it is in 
security, with your permission 1 will remain and superintend the 
work. ' ' 

The oflEer was gladly accepted, on more accounts than one; and 
the captain, accustomed to be obeyed when he was in earnest, issued 
his orders forthwith, to let the work proceed. Joel, however, was 
excused itx order that he might finish the planting he had com- 
menced, and which a very tew hands could complete within the re- 
quired time. As no ditch was necessary, the work was of a very 
simple nature, andHhe major set about his portion of it without even 
re-entering the house. 

The first thing was to draw a line for a trench some six or seven 
ieet deep, that was to eucjrcle tlje wbol« buildipg,, at a distance of 
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about thirty yards from the house. This line ran on each side of 
the Hut, on the very verge of the declivities, rendering the flanks 
lar more secure than the tront, where it crossed'the lawn on a gently 
inclining surface. In one hour the major had traced this line with 
accuracy ; and he had six or eight men at work with spades digghig 
the trench. A gang of hands was sent into the woods, with orders 
to cut the requisite quantity of young chestnuts; and, by noon, a 
load of the material actually appeared on the ground. Still, nothing 
was done to the gates. 

To own the truth, the captain was now delighted. The scene re- 
minded him of some in bis military life, and he bustled about, giv- 
ing his orders with a good deal of the fire of youth renewed, taking 
caie,-however, in no manner to interfere with the plans of his son. 
Mike buried himself like a mole, and had actually advanced several 
feet before either of the 'Yankees had got even a fair footing on the 
bottom of his part of the trench. As for Jamie Allen, he went to 
work with delibeiation ; but it was not long before his naked gray 
hairs were seen on a level with the surface of the ground. The dig- 
ging was not hard, though a little stony, and the work proceeded 
with spirit and success. All that day and the next, and the next, 
and the next, the Kiioll appeared alive, earth being cast upward, 
teams moving, carpenters sawing, and' laborers toiling. Many of 
the men protested that their work was useless, unnecessary, uiJaw- 
f ul even ; but no one dared hesitate under the eyes of the major, 
when his father had once issued a serious command. In the mean- 
time, Joel's planting was finished, though he.made many long pauses 
while at work on the flats, to look up and gaze at the scene of activ- 
ity and bustle that was presented at the Knoll. On the fourth day, 
toward evening, he was obliged to join the general " bee," with the 
few hands he had retained with himself. 

By this time the trench was dug, most of the timber was prepared, 
and the business of setting up the stockade was commenced. Each 
young tree was cut to the length of twenty feet, and pointed at one 
end. Mortices, to receive cross-pieces, were cut at proper distances, 
and holes were bored to admit the pins. This was all the prepara- 
tion and the timbers were set in the trench, pointed ends uppermost. 
When a suflSeient number were thus arranged, a few inches from 
each other, the cross-pieces were pinned on, bringing the whole into 
a single connected frame, or bent. The bent was then raised to a 
perpendicular, and secured by pounding the earth around the lower 
ends of the timbers. The latter process required care and judgment, 
and it was intrusted to the especial supervision of the deliberate 
Jamie; the major having discovered that the Yankees, in general, 
were too impatient to get on, and to make a show. Sergeant Joj;ce 
was particularly useful in dressing the rows of timber, and in giv- 
ing the whole arrangement a military air. j 

*' Guid wark is far better than quick wark," observed the cool- 
headed Scotchman, as he moved, about among the men, " and it's 
no the fuss and bustle of acteevity that is to give the captain pleas- 
ure. The thing that is well done is done with the least noise and 
confusion. Set the stockades mair pairpendic'lar, my men." 

" Ay— dress them too, my lads "—added the venerable ex-ser- 
geant. 
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" This is queer plantiu', Jamie," put in Joel, " and queerer grain 
will come of it. Do you think those young chestnuts will wer grow 
ag'in, that you put them out in rows, like so much corn?" 

" Now it's no for the growth we does it, Joel, but to presairve the 
human growth we have. To keep the savage bairbers o' the wilder- 
ness tra' clippin' our polls before the sheaiin' time o' natur' has 
gathered us a' in for the hairvest ot etairnity. They that no like 
the safety we're makin' for them can gang their way to 'ither 
places, where they'll find no forts or stockades lo trouble their een." 

" I'm not critical at all, Jamie, though to my notion a much bet- 
ter use for your timber plantation would be to turn it into sheds tor 
cattle in the winter months. 1 can see some good in that, but none 
in this." 

" Bad luck to ye, then, Misttier Sthioddle," cried Mike, Irora the 
bottom of the trench, where he was using a pounding instrument 
with the zeal of a pavior — " Bad luck to the likes of ye, say 1, Mis- 
ther Strides. It ye've no relish for a fortification in a time of war, 
ye've only to shoulther yet knapsack, and go out into the open covm- 
thry, where ye'll have all to yer own satisfaction. Is it to forthlly 
the house, will we? That \i e will, and not a hair of the missus's 
head, nor of the young ladies' heads, nor of the masther's head, 
though he's mighty bald as it is, but not a hair of all their heads 
shall be harmed, while Jamie and Mike and the bould ould sergeant 
here, can have their way. 1 wish 1 had the trench full of yer sav- 
ages, and a gineial funeral we'd make of the vagabonds! Och! 
They're the divil's imps, 1 hear from all sides, an J no love do 1 owe 
them.'' 

" And yet you're the bosom friend of Nick, who's anythng but 
what 1 call a specimen oi his people." 

" Is it Nick ye're dfther? Well, Nick's half-civilized accorlhin' 
to yer Yankee manners, and he's no spicimen at all. Let him hfiar 
you call him by sich a name if ye want throuble." 

Joel walked away muttering, leaving the laborers in doubt 
whether he relished least the work he was now obliged to unite in 
furthering, or Mike's hit at his own peculiar people. Still the wpik 
proceeded, and in one week from the day it was commenced the 
stockade was complete, its gate excepted. The entrance through 
the palisades was directly in front of that of the house, and both 
passages still remained open, one set of gates not being completed, 
and the other not yet being hung. 

It was on a Saturday evening when the last palisade was placed 
firmly in the ground, and all the signs of the recent labor were re- 
moved, in order to restore as much of the former beauty of the 
Knoll as possible. It had been a busy week; so much so, "indeed, 
as to prevent the major from holding any of that confidential inter- 
course witb his mother and sisters, in which it had been his habit to 
indulge in former visits. T he fatigues of the days sent everybody 
to their pillows early; and tlie snatches of discourse which passed . 
had been afiectionate imd pltasant, rather than communicative. 
Now that the principal job was' so near being finished, however, 
and the rubbish was cleared away, the captain summoned the fam- 
ily to the lawn again, to enjoy a delicious evening near the close of 
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the winning month ot May. Tlie season was early, and the weather 
more bland than was ususal even in that sheltered and genial valley. 

For the first time that year Mrs. Willonghby consented to order 
the tea equipage to be carried to a permanent table that had been 
placed under the shade ot a fine elm, in readiness for a,ny fete eham- 
petre ot this simple character. 

" Come, Wilhelmina, give us a cup of your fragrant hyson, ot 
which we have luckily abunaance, tax or no tax. 1 should lose 
caste were it known how much Atueiican treason we have gulped 
down in this way ; but a little tea up here in the forest can do no 
man's conscience any great violence in the long run. 1 suppose, 
Major Wiiloughby, his majesty's forces do not disdain tea in these 
stirring times?" 

" Far from it, sir; we deem it, so loyal to drink it, that it is said 
J.he port and sherry of the different messes at Boston are getting to 
be much neglected. I am an admirer of tea for itself, however, 
caring little about its collateral qualities. Parrel " — turning to his 
man who was aiding Pliny the elder in arranging the table — " when 
you are through here, bring out the basket you will find on the toilet 
in my room." 

" True, Bob," observed the mother, smiling — " that basket has 
scarce been treated with civility. Not a syllable of thanks have I 
heard for all the fine things it contains." 

"My mind has been occupied with care for your safety, dear 
mother, and that must be my excuse. Now, however, there is an 
appearance of security which gives one a breathing-time, and my 
gratitude receives a sudden impulse. As tor y( u, Maud, I regret to 
be compelled to say that you stand convicted ot laziness; not a single 
thing do 1 owe to your labors, oi recollection oi me." 

" Is that possible!" exclaimed the captain, who was pouring waler 
into the tea-pot. " Maud is the last person 1 should suspect oj neg- 
lect of this nature; 1 do assure you. Bob, no one listens to ne*s of 
your promotions and movements with more interest than Maud.'' 

Maud herself made no answer. She bent her head aside, in a se- 
cret consciousness that her sister might alone detect, and form her 
own conclusions concerning the color that she felt warming her 
cheeks. But Maud's own sensitive feelings attributed more to Beu- 
lah than the sincere and simple-minded girl deserved. So completely 
was she accustomed to regard Robert and Maud as brother and sis- 
ter, that even all which had passed produced no effect in unselfling 
her opinions, or in giving her thoughts a new direction. Tust at this 
moment Farrel came back, and placed the basket on the bench, at 
the side ot his master. 

" Now, my dearest mother, and you girls" — the major had begun 
to drop the use of the word " sisters " when addressing hotli ot tne 
young ladies—" now, my dearest mother, and you girls, 1 am about 
to give each her due. In the flist place, 1 confess my own unworth- 
iness, and acknowledge that 1 do not deserve one Iialt the kind at- 
tention 1 have received in these varlous.presents, aft*- which we will 
descend to particulars." 

The major then exposed every article contained in the basket, 
finding the words " mother " and " Beulah " pinned on each, but 
nowhere any indication that bis younger sister had ever borne him 
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in mind. His father looked surprised at this, not to say a little 
grave; and he waited with evident curiosity lor the gifts of Matfd, 
as one thing after another came up, without any signs of her having 
recollected the absentee. 

" This is odd, truly." observed the father, seriously; " 1 hope, 
Bob, you have done nothing to deserve this? I should be sorry to 
have my little girl affronted?" 

" 1 assure you, sir, that 1 am altogether ignorant of any act, and I 
can solemnly protest against any intention to give oflense. If guilty, 
1 now pray IVlaud to pardon me." 

" You have done nothing. Bob— said nothing, Bob— thought 
nothing to offend me," cried Maud, eagerly, 

" Why, then, have you forgotten him, darling, when your mother 
and sister have done so much in the way of recollection?" aslsed the 
captain. 

" Forced gifts, my dear father, are no gifts. 1 do not like to be 
compelled to make presents." 

This was uttered in a way to induce the major to throw all the 
articfes back into the basket, as if he wished to get rid of the sub- 
ject without further comment. Owing to this precipitation, thescarf 
was not seen. Fortunately for Maud, who was ready to burst into 
tears, the service of the tea prevented any further allusion to the 
matter. 

" You have told me, major," observed Captain Willoughby, 
" that your, old regiment has a new colonel; but you have forgotten 
to mention his name. I hope it is my old messmate, Tom Walling- 
ford, who wrote me he had some such hopes last year." 

" General Wallingford has got a light dragoon regiment— General 
Meredith has my old corp^; he is now in-this country, at the head of 
one of Gates's brigades." 

11 is a strong proof of the manner in which Maud — Maud Wil- 
loughby, as she was ever termed — had become identified with the 
family of the Hutted Knoll, that, with two exceptions,, not a person 
thought of her when the name of this General Meredith was men- 
tioned; though, in truth, he was the uncle of her late father. The 
exceptions were the major and herself. The former now never 
heard the name without thinking of his beautiful little playfellow, 
and nominal sister; while Maud, of late, had become curious and 
even anxious on the subject of her natural relatives. Still a feeling 
akin to awe, a sentiment that appeared as if it would be doing vio- 
lence to a most solemn duty, prevented her from making any allu- 
sion to her change of thought, in the presence of those whom, dur- 
ing childhood,-«he had viewed only as her nearest relatives, and who 
.itill continued so to regard her. She would have given the world to 
ask Bob a few questions concerning the kinsman he had mentioned, 
but could not tliiak of doing so before her mother, whatever she 
might be induced to attempt wilh the young man when by himself. 

Nick next came strolling along, gazing at the stockade, and draw- 
ing near the table with an iridifterence to persons and things that 
characterized his habits. When close to the parly he stopped, keep- 
ing his eye on tlie recent works. 

" You see, Nick, lam about to turn soldier again in my old days," 
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observed the captain. " It is now many yeais since you and 1 have 
met within a line of palisades. How do you like our work?" 

" "What you make him tor, cap'in?" 

" So as to be secure against any redskins who may happen lo long 
tor our scalps." 

"Why want jour scalp? Hatchet hasn't been dug up a-tween 
us — bury him so deep can't find him in ten, two, six year." 

" Ay, it has long been buried, it is true; but you red gentlemen 
have a trick of digging it up with gieat rtadiness when there is any 
occasion for it. 1 suppose you know, Nick, that there are troubles 
in the colonies?" 

"Tell Nick all about him "^answered the Indian, evasively. 
" No read — no hear— doalt talk much — talk most wid Irisher — can't 
understand what he want— say t'ing one way, den say him anoder. " 

"Mike is not very lucid, of a certainty," rejoined the caplain, 
laughing, all the party joining in the merriment—" but he is a ster- 
ling good fellow, and is always to be found in a time of need." 

" Poor rifle — nebber hit — shoot one way, look t'oiher!" 

" He is no great shot, 1 will admit; but he is a famous fellow 
with a shillaleb. Has he given you any of the news?" 

" All he say, news— much news ten time, as one time. Cap'in 
lend if ick a quarter dol lar yesterday. ' ' '' 

" 1 did lend you a quartei, certainly, Nick; and 1 supposed it had 
gone ta the miller for lum, before this. What am 1 to understand by 
your holding it out in this manner? — and you mean to repay me?" 

" Sartin- good quarter — just like him cap'in lent Nick. Like as 
one pea. Nick man of honor; keep his word." 

"This does look more like it than comiiion, Nick. The money 
was to be returned to-day, but 1 did not expect to see it, so many 
previous contracts of that nature having been vacated, as the law- 
yers call it." 

" Tuscarora chief always gentleman. What he say he do. Good 
quarter dollar dat, cap'in?" 

" It is unexceptionable, old acquaintance; I'll not disdain receiv. 
ing it, as it may serve for a future loan." 

" No need by'm by^takehim now — cap'n, lend Nick dollar; pay 
him to-morrow." 

The captain protested against the sequitur that the Indian evi- 
dently wished to establish; declining, though in a goocf-natured 
manner, to lend the larger sum. Nick was disappointea, and 
walked sullenly away, moving nearer to the stockade, with the air 
of an oftended man. 

"That is an extraordinary fellow, sir?" observed *the major — 
" 1 really wonder you tolerate him so much about the Hut. It might 
be a good idea to banish him, now that the war has broken out." 

" Which would be a thing more easily said than done.. A. drop of 
water might as readily be banished from that stream, as an Indiau 
from any part of the forest he may choose to visit, lou brought 
him here yourself. Bob, and should not blame us tor tolerating his 
presence." 

" 1 brought himrsir, because 1 found he recognized me even in 
this dress,' and it was wise to make a friend of him. Then I wanted 
a guide, and I was well assured he knew the way, if any man did. 
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He is a surly scoundrel, however, and appears to have changed his 
character since 1 was a boy." 

" If there be any change, Bob, it Is in yourself. Nick has been 
Nick these thirty years, or as long as 1 have known him. Bascal he 
is, or his tribe would not have cast him out. Indian justice is Btern, 
but it is natural justice. No man is ever put to the ban among the 
red men, until they are satisfied he is not fit to enjoy savage rights. 
In garrison, we always looked upon Nick as a clever knave, and 
treated him accordingly. "When, one is on his guard against such a 
fellow, he can do little harm, ind this Tuscarora has a salutary 
dread of me, which keeps him in tolerable order during his visits to 
the Hut. The principal mischief he does here, is to get Mike and 
Jamie deeper in the Banta Cruz than 1 CQjjid wish; but the miller 
has his oiders to sell no more rum." 

" I hardlv think you do Nick justice, Willoughby," observed the 
right-judging and gentle wife. " H5 has some good qualities; but 
you soldiers always apply martial law to the weaknesses of your 
fellow-creatures." 

" And you tender-hearted women, my dear Wilhelmina, think 
everybody as good as yourselves." 

" Remember, Hugh, when your son, there, had the canker-rash, 
how actively and readily the Tuscarora v^cnt into the forest to look 
for the gold-thread that even the doctors admitted cured him. It 
was difficult to find, Robert; but Nick remeinbered a spot wliere he 
had seen it, fifty miles oft, and without a request even from us, lie 
traveled that distance to procure it." 

"Yes, this is true" — returned the captain, thoughtfully — 
"though 1 question if the cure was owing to the gold-thiead, as 
you call it, Wilhelmina. Every man has some good quality or 
other; and, 1 much fear, some bad ones also. But, here is the 
fellow coming back, and 1 do not like to let him think himself of 
sufficient consequence to be the subject of our remarks." 

"Very true, sir— it adds excessively to the trouble of such fel- 
lows, to let them fancy themselves of importance." 

Nick now came slowly back, after having examined the recent 
changes to his satisfaction. He stood a moment in silence, near the 
table, and Ihen, assuming an air of more dignity than common, he 
addressed the captain. 

"Nick ole cnief," he said. '"Been at Council Fire often as 
cap'in. (Jan'l tell all he know; want to hear about new war." 

" Why, ISfick, it is a family quarrel this time. The French have 
nothing to do with it." 

" Yengeese fight Yengeese — urn?" 

" 1 am afraid it will so turn out. Do not the Tuscaroras some- 
times dig up the hatchet against the Tuscaroras?" 

" Tuscarora man Kill Tuscarora man — good — he quarrel, and kill 
he enemy. But Tuscarora wariioi nebber take scalp of Tuscarora 
squaw and papoose! What you t'ink he do dat tor? Red man no 
hog, to eat pork." 

" It must be admitted, Nick, you are a very literal logician — ' dog 
won't eftt dog,' is our English saying. Still the Yankee will fight 
the Yengeese, it would seem. In a word, the Great Father in En- 
gland has raised the hatchet against his American children." 
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"How do you like him, cap'in — um? Which go on straight 
path, which go On crooked? How you like him?" 

" 1 like it litlle, Wick, and wish with all my heart the quarrel had 
not taken place." 

"Mean to put on regimentals — hah! Mean to be cap'in ag'in. 
Follow drum and fife, like old time." 

" 1 rather think not, old comrade. After sixty, one likes peace 
better than war; and 1 intend to stay at home." 

" What tor, den, build tort? 'Why you put fence round a house, 
like pound for sheep?" 

" Because I intend to stay there. The stockade will he good to 
keep oft any -or every enemy who may take it into their heads to 
come against us. lou nave known me to defend a worse position 
than this." 

" He got no gate," muttered Nick. — " What he good for, widout 
gate? Ycngeese, Yankees, red man, French man, walk in just as 
he please. No good to leave such squaw wid a door wide open." 

"Thank you, Nick," cried Mrs. 'Willoughby. "1 knew you 
were my iiiend, and have not forgotten the gokl-thread." 

" He very good," answered the Indian, with an important look. 
" Papoose get well like not'ing. He a'most die, to-day; to-morrow 
he run about ,and play. Nick do him, too; cure him with gold- 
thread." 

"Oh! you are, or were quite a physician at one time, Nick. 1 
remember when you hud the small-pox j'ourself." 

The Indian turned with the quickness of lightning to Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, whom he startled with his energy, as he demanded — 

"You remember dat, Mrs. Cap'in! Who gib him — who cure 
him — um?" 

" Upon my word, Nick, you almost frighten me. 1 fear 1 gave 
you the disease, but it was'for your own good it was done. You 
were inoculated by myself, when the soldiers were dying around us, 
because they had never had that caie taken of them. All 1 inocu- 
lated lived; yoursm among'fhe number." 

The startling expression passed away from the fierce countenance 
of the s-avage, leaving in its place another so kind and amicable as 
to prove he not only was aware of the benefit he had received, but 
that he was deeply grateful for it. He drew near to Mrs. W illough- 
by, took her still white and soft hand in his own sinewy and dark 
fingers, then dropped the blanket that he had thrown carelessly 
across his body, from a shoulder, and laid it on a mark left by the 
disease, by way of pointing to her good work He smiled as this 
was done. 

" Ole mark," he said, nodding his head—" sign we goodiriend— 
he nebber go awav Vhile Nick live. " 

This touched the captain's heart, and he tossed a dollar toward 
the Indian, who suffered it, however, to lie at his feet unnoticed. 
Turning to the stockades, he pointed significantly at the open gate- 
ways. 

"Great danger go t'rough little 'ole." he said, sententiously, 
walking away as he concluded., " Why you leave big 'ole open?" 

" n e must get those gates hung next week," said the captain, 
positively; "and yet it is almost absurd to apprehend anything 
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serious in this remote settlement, and that at so early a period in the 
war." . ,- 

lyothing further passed on the lawn worthy to be recorded. The 
sun set, and the tamily withdrew into the house, as usual, to trust 
to the overseeing care ot Divine Providence, throughout a night 
passed in the wilderness. By common consent, the discourse turned 
upon things noway connected with the civil war, or its expected re- 
sults, until the parly was about to separate for the night, when the 
major iound himself alone with his sisters^ in his own little parlor, 
dressing-roiim, or study, w hatever the rootfi adjoining his chamber 
could properly be called. 

" You will not leave, us soon, Robert?" said Beulah, taking her 
brothel's hand with confiding affection. "1 hardly think my 
father young and active enough, or rather alarmed enough, to live 
in times like these!" 

" He is a soldier, Beulah, and a good one; so good that his son 
can teach him nothing. I wish I could say that he is as good a 
subject: 1 fear he leans to the side of the colonies." 

" Heaven be piaised!" exclaimed Beulah. " Oh! that his son 
would incline in the same direction." 

" Nay, Beulah," rejoined Maud reproachfully; " you speak with- 
out reflection. Mamma bitterly regrets that papa sees things in the 
light he does. She thinks the Parliament right, and colonies 
wrong." 

" What a thing is civil war!" ejaculated them a jor. " Here is 
husband divided against wife— son against father^brother against 
sister. 1 could almost wish 1 were dead, ere 1 had lived to see 
this!" 

" Nay, Robert, it is not so bad as that, either," added Maud. 
" My mother will never oppose my father's will or judgment. Good 
wives, you know, never do that. She will only pray that he may 
decide right, and in a way that his children will never have cause to 
regret. As for me, 1 count for nothing, of course.'.' 

" And Beulah, Maud; is she nothing too? Hdfe will Beulah be 
praying for her brother's defeat throughout this war. It has been 
some presentiment of this difference of opinion that has probably 
induced you to forget me, while Beulah and my mother were pass- 
ing so many hours to fill tbat basket." 

" Perhaps you do Maud injustice, Robert," said Beulah, smiling. 
" 1 think 1 can say none loves you better than our dear sister — or 
no one has thought of you more, in your absence." 

" Why, then, does the basket contain no proof of this remem- 
brance — not even a chain of hair — a purse or a ring — nothing, in 
short, to show that 1 have not been forgotten, when away?" 

"Even if this be so," said Maud, with spirit, "in what am I 
worse than yourself? What proof is there that you have remem- 
bered us?" 

" This," answered the major, laying before his sisters two small 
packages, each marked with" the name ot its proper owner. " My 
mother has hers too, and my father has not been forgotten." 

Beulah's exclamations proved how much she was gratified with 
her presents; principally trinkets and jewelry, suited to her years 
and station, first kisBing the major, she declared her mother must 
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see what she had received, before she retired for the night, and 
hurried from the room. That Maud was not less pleased, w<is 
apparent by her jrlowing cheeks and teartul eyes; though, for a 
wonder, she was far more restrained in the expression of lier feel- 
ings. After examining the different articles wilh pleasure for a 
miuule or two, she went with a quick impetuous movement to the 
basket, tumbled all the contents on the table, until she reached the 
scarf, which she tossed toward the major, saying, wilh a taint 
laugh — 

" There, unl)eliever— heathen — is that nothing? Was that made 
in a minute, think you?" 

" This!" cried the major, opening the beautiful, glossy fabric, in 
surprise. " Is not this one of my father's old sashes to which 1 
have fallen heir, in the order of nature?" 

Maud dropped her trinkets, and seizing two corners of the sash, 
she opened it in a way to exhibit its freshness and beauty. 

" Is this old or worn?" she asked, reproachfully. " Your father 
never even saw it. Bob. It has not yet been around the waist of 
man." 

" It is not possible! T'his would be the work of months — is so 
beautiful — ^you can not have purchased it." 

Maud appeared distressed at his doubts. Opening the folds still 
wider, she raised the center of the silk to the light, and pointed to 
certain letters that had been wrought into the fabfic, so ingeniously 
as to escape ordinary observation, and yet so plainly as to be dis- 
tinctly legible when the attention was once drawn to them. The 
major took the ssish into his own hands altogether, held it open 
before the candles, and read the words " Maud Meredith " aloud. 
Dropping the sash he turned to seek the face of the donor, but she 
had fled the roobi. He tollowed her footsteps and entered the 
library, just as she was about to escape from it by a different door. 

" 1 am offended at your incredulity." said Maud, making an 
effort to laugh away the scene, " and will not remain to hear lame 
excuses. Tour new regiment can have no nature in it, or brothers 
would not treat sisters thus." 

"Maud Meredith is -cot my sister," he said, earnestly, " though 
Maud Willoughby may be. Why is the name Meredith?" 

" As a retort to one of your own allusions. Did you not call me 
Miss Meredith one day when 1 last saw you in Albany?" 

" Ay, but that was in jest, ray dearest Maud. It was not a de- 
liberate thing, like the name on the sash." 

" Oh! jokes may be premeditated as well as murder; and many a 
one is murdered, you know. Mine is a prolonsed jest. " 

" Tell me, does my mother— does Beulah know who made this 
sash?" 

" How else could it have been made, Bob? Do you think 1 went 
into the woods and worked by myself, like some romantic damsel 
who had an unmeaning secret to keep against the curious eyes ot 
persecuting friends?" 

" 1 know not what 1 thouglit— scarce know what 1 think now. 
But, my mother — does she know of this name?" 

Maud blushed to the eyes; but the habit and the love of truth 
were so strong in her that she shook her bead in the negative. 
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-"Not Beulah? She, 1 am certain, would not have permitted 
' Meredith ' to appear where ' Willonghby ' should have been." 

" Nor Beulah eithei, Major Willoughby," pronouncing the name 
with an affectation ot reverence. " The honor of the Willoughbys 
is thus preserved from every tainf, and all the blame must fall on 
poor Maud Meredith. " 

" You dislike the name of Willoughby, then, and intend to drop 
it in future. I have remarlied that you sign yourself only ' Maud,' 
m your last letters. Never before, however, did 1 suspect the 
reason." 

"Who wishes to live forev^er an impostor? It is not my legal 
name, and I shall soon be called on to perform legal acts. Re- 
member, Mr. Robert Willoughby, I am twenty. When it comes to 
pounds, shillings, and pence, 1 must not forge. A little habit is 
necessary to teach me the use of my own bond fide signature." 

" But ours — the name is not hateful to you — you do not t-hrow it 
aside seriously, forever?" 

" Yours! What, the honored name of my dear, dearest lather — 
of my mother — ot Beulah — of yourself. Bob!" 

Maud did not remain to terminate her speech. Bursting into 
tears, she vanished. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The Tillage tower— 'tis joy to me I— I cry, the Lord is here I 

The villafre bells I They fill the soul *ith ecstasy sincere. 

And thus I sing, the light hath shined to lands in darkness hurled. 

Their sound is now in all the earth, their words throughout the world. 

COXB. 

Anothek night is past in peace within the settlement of the 
Hutted Knoll. The following morning was the Sabbath, and it 
came forth, balmy, genial, and mild, worthy of the great festival of 
the Christian world. On the subject of religion. Captain Wil- 
loughby was a little of a martinet, understanding by liberty of con- 
science the right of improving by the instruction ot those ministers 
who belonged to the Church of England. Several of his laborers 
had left him because he refused to allow of any other ministrations 
on his estate, his doctrine being that every man had a right to do as 
he pleased in such matters; and as he did not choose to allow of 
schism within the sphere of his own influence, if others desired to 
be schismatics, tliey were at liberty to go elsewhere in order to in- 
dulge their tastes. Joel Strides and Jamie Allen were both dis- 
affected to tnis sort of orthodoxy, and they had frequent private dis: 
cussions on its propriety; the former in his usual wily and Jesuitical 
mode of sneering and insinuating, and the latter respectfully as re- 
lated to his master, but earnestly as it concerned his conscience. 
Others too were dissentients, but with less repining — thoueh occa- 
sionally they would stay away troni Mr. Woods's services. Milse 
alone tooli an open and manly stand in the matter, and he a little out- 
heroded Herod; or in other words, he exceeded the captain himself 
in strictness of construction. On the very morning we have just 
described, he was present at a discussion between the Yankee over- ' 
seer and the Scotch mason, in which these two dissenters, the first a 
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congretjationalist, and the last a seceder, were complaining of the 
hardship ota ten years' abstinence, during which no spiritual prov- 
ender had been fed out to them from a proper souice. The Irish- 
man brolce out upon the complaints in a way that will at once let 
the reader into the secret of the County Leitrim man's principles, it 
he has any desire to know them. 

" Bad luck to all sorts of religion but the right one!" cried Mike, 
in a most tolerant spirit. " Who d'ye think will be wishful of hear- 
ing mass and pr'achin^ that comes from any of your heretick par- 
sons? Ye're as dape in the mire yerselves as Mr. Woods is in the 
woods, and no one to lade ye out of either, but an evil spirit that 
would rather see all mankind br'iling in agony, than dancing at a 
fair." 

" Go to your confessional, Mike," returned Joel with a sneer. 
" It's a month or more sin' you seen it, and the priest will think 
you have forgotten him, and go away offended. ' ' 

" Qch! it's such a praist as the like of ye has no nade of throub- 
ling! Tei conscience is aisy, Mr Straddle, so that yer belly is tilled 
and yer wa^es is paid. Bad luck to such leligion! 

The allusion of Joel related to a practice of Michael's that is de- 
serving of notice. It seems that the t)oor fellow, excluded by his 
insulated position from any communication with a priest ot his own 
church, was in the habit of lesorting to a particular rock in the for- 
est, where he would kneel and asknowledge his sins, very much as 
he would have done had the rock been a confessional containing 
one authorized to grant him absolution. Accident revealed the se- 
cret, and from that time Michael's devotion was a standing jest 
among the dissenters of the valley. The County Lieitrim man was 
certainly a little too much addicted -to Santa Cruz, and he was ac- 
cused of always visiting his romantic chapel after a debauch. Of 
course he was" but little pleased with Joel's remark on the present 
occasion, and being like a m.odern newspaper somewhat more vitu- 
perative than logical, he broke out as related. 

"Jamie," cbntinued Joel, too much accustomed to Mike's vio- 
lence to heed it, " it does seem to me a hardship to be obliged to fre- 
quent a church ot which a man's conscience can't approve. Mr. 
Woods, though a native colonist, is an Old England parson, and he 
has so many Popish ways about him, that 1 am under considerable 
concern of mind " — concern of itself was not suflBciently emphatic 
for one ot Joel's "sensitive feelings—" 1 am under considerable con- 
cern of mind about the children. They sit under no other preach- 
ing; and though Lyddy and 1 do all we can to gainsay the sermons 
as soon as meetin' is out, some of it will stick. You may worry the 
best Chrisllan into idolatry and unbelief, b;^ parse<rerance and false- 
hood. Now that things look so serious too, in the colonies, we ought 
to be most careful." 

Jamie did not clearly understand the application of the present 
stafe of the colonies, nor had he quite made up his mind touching 
the merits of the quarrel between Parliament and the Americans. 
As between the Stuarts and the House of Hanover, he was for the 
former, ana that mainly because he thought them Scotch, and it was 
surely a good thing for a Scotchman to govern England; but, as be- 
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tween the Old countries and the New, he was rather inclined to 
think the rights of the first ought to predominate, there being some- 
thing opposed to natural order, asreeably to his notions, in permit- 
ting the reverse of this doctrine to prevail. As for Fresbyterianism, 
however, even in the mitigated form of New England church gqy- 
ernment, lie deemed it to be so mucb better than episcopacy, that he 
would have taken up arms, old as he was, tor the party that it could 
be made to appear was flghtirig to uphold the last. We have no wish 
to mislead the reader. Neithei of the persons mentioned, Milie in- 
cludedj actually knew anything of the points in dispute between the 
different sects or chhrches mentioned; but only fancied themselves 
in possession of the doctrines, traditions, and authorities connected 
with the subject. These fancies, however, served to keep alive a dis- 
cussion that soon had many listeners; and never before srace his 
first ministration in the valley did Mr. Woods meet as disaffected a 
congregation as on this day. 

The church of the Hutted Knoll, or, as the clergyman more mod- 
estly termed it, the chapel, stood in Ihe center of the meadows, on a 
very low swell of their surface, where a bit of solid dry ground had 
been discovered fit for such a purpose. The principal object bad 
been to make it central; though some attention had beeii'paid also 
to the picturesque. It was well shaded with young elms, just then 
opening mto leaf; and about a dozen graves, principally of very 
young children, were memorials of the mortality of the settlement. 
The building was of stone, the work of Jamie Allen's own hands, 
biit small, square with a painted roof, and totally without tower or 
beltry. The interior was of unpainted cherry, and through a want 
of skill in the mechanics, had a cold and raw look, little suited to 
the object of the stiucture. Still, the small altar, the desk and the 
pulpit, and the larg/e square-curtained pew of the captain, the only 
one the house contained, were all well ornamented with hangings or 
cloth, and gave the place somewhat of an air of clerical comfort and 
propriety. The rest of the congregation sat on benches, with kneel- 
ing boards before them. The walls were plastered, and, a proof that 
parsimony had no connection with the simple character of the build- 
ing, and a thing almost as unusual in America at that period as it is 
to day in parts of Italy, the chapel was entirely finished. 

It has been said that the morning of the particular Sabbath at 
which we have now arrived was mild and balmy. T^iie sun of the 
forty-third degree of latitude poured out its genial rays upon the 
valley, gilding the tender leaves of the surrounding forest with such 
touches of light as are best known to the painters. of Italy. TUe fine- 
ness of the weather brought nearly all the working people of the set- 
tlement to the chapel quite an hour before the rmging of its little 
bell, enabling the men to compare opinions afresh on the subject oi 
the political troubles of the times, and the women to gossip about 
their children. 

On all such occasions Joel was a principal spokesman, nature 
having created him for a demagogue, in a small way: an olflce for 
which education had in no degree unfitted him. As had been usual 
with him of late, he turned the discourse on the importance of hav- 
ing correct information of what was going on in the inhabited parts 
of the country, and'of the expediency of sending some trustworthy 
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person on such an errand. He Lad frequently inlimated hia own 
readiness to to if his neighbors wished it. 

- "We're all in the dark, here," he remarked, " and might stay so 
to the end of time without some one to be relied on to tell us the 
news. Major Willoughby is a fine man "- Joel meant morally not 
physically—" but he's a king's officer, and nat'rally leels inclined to 
make the best of things for the rig'lars. The captain, too, was once 
a soldier himself, and his feelin's turn as it might be unav'idably 
to the side he has been most used to. We are liKe people on a desert 
island, out here in the wilderness— and if ships won't arrive to tell 
us how matters come on we must send one out to I'arn it for us. 
I'ra the last man at the Dam "—so the oi poUoi called the valley— 
" to say anything hard of either the captain or his son; but one is 
English born and the other is English bred; and each will make a 
difEerence in a man's feelin's." 

To this proposition the miller, in particular, assented; and, for 
the twentieth time, he made some suggestion about the propriety ot 
Joel's going himself, in order to ascertain how the land lay. 

" You can be back by hoeing," he added, " and have plenty of 
time to go as far as Boston, should you wish to." 

Now, while the great events were in progress, which led to the 
subversion ot British power in America, an undercurrent of feeling, 
it not of incidents, was running in this valley, which threatened to 
wash away the foundations ot the captain's authority. Joel and "the 
miller, if not downright conspirators, had hopes, calculations, and 
even projects of their own, that never would have originated with 
men ot the same class, in anjother state ol society ; or, it might al- 
most be said, in another part of the world.' The sagacity ot the over- 
seer had long enabled him to foresee that the issue of the present 
troubles would be insurrection; and a sort of instinct which some 
men possess for the strongest side, had pointed out to him the im- 
portance of being a patriot. The captain, he little doubted, would 
take part with the crown, and then no one knew what might be the 
consequences. It is not probable that Joel's instinct for the strong- 
est side predicted the precise confiscations that subsequently ensued, 
some of which had all the grasping lawlessness ot a gross abuse ot 
power; but he could easily foresee that if the owner of the estate 
should be driven off, the property and its proceeds, probably for a 
series of years, would be very apt to tall under his own control and 
management. Many a patriot has been made by anticipations less 
brilliant than these; and as Joel and the miller talked the matter 
over between them, they had calculated all the possible emolument 
of fattening beeves, and packing pork for hostile armies, oi isolatea 
frontier posts, with a strong gusto for the occupation. Should open 
war but fairly commence, aad could the captain only be induced to 
abandon the Knoll, and take refuge within a British camp, every- 
thing might be made to go smoothly, until settling diiy should fol- 
low a peace. At that moment, non est inventus would be a sufBcicnt 
answer to a demand for any balance. 

" They tell me," said Joel, in an aside to the miller, " that law is 
as good as done with in the Bay colony, already; and ypu know it 
the law has run out there, it will quickly come to an en 3 here. 
Torfc never hsd much character for Iftw." 
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" That's true, Joel; thea you know the captain himself is the only 
magistrate hereabout; and, when he is away, we shall have to be 
governed by a committee ot satety or something of that natur'." 

" A committee of safely will be the thing." 

" What is a co'nmittee of satety, Joel?" demanded the miller, 
who had made tar less progress in the arts of the demagogue than 
his friend, and who, in fact, had much less native fitness for the 
vocation; " 1 have heer'n tell of them regulations, but do not rightly 
understand 'em, a'ter all." 

" You linow what a committee is?" asked Joel, glancing inquir- 
ingly at his friend. 

"1 s'poseldo— it means men takin' on themselves the trouble 
and care of public business." 

" That's it — now a committee of safety means a few of us, for in- 
stance, having the charge of the affairs of this settlement, in order to 
see that no harm shall come to anything, especially to the people." 

" It would be a good thing to have one here. Tne carpenter, 
and you, and 1 might be members, Joel." 

" We'll talk about it another time. The corn is just planted, you 
know; and it has gdt to be hoed twice, and topped, before it can be 
gathered. Let us wait and see how things come on at Boston." 

While this incipient plot was thus slowly coming to a head, and- 
the congregation was gradually collecting at the chapel, a very 
different scene was enacting in the Hut. Breakfast was no sooner 
through, than Mrs. Willoughby retired to her own sitting-room, 
whither her son was shortly summoned to join her. Expecting some 
of the inquiries which maternal affection might prompt; the~major 
proceeded to the place named with alacrity; but, on entering the 
room, to his great surpise he found Maud with his mother. The 
latter seemed grave and concerned, while the former was not entirely 
tree from alarm. The young man glanced inquiringly at the young 
lady, and he fancied he saw tears struggling to break out of her eyes. 

"Come hither, Kobert "—said Mrs. Willoughby, pointing to a chair 
by her side — with a gravity that struck her son as unusual — " I have 
brought you here to listen to one of the old-fashioned lectures of 
wliich you got so many when a boy. " 

" iour advice, !my dear mother— or even your reproofs— would 
be listened to witir far more reverence and respect, now, than I fear 
they were then," returned the major, seating himself by the side of 
Mrs. Willoughby, and taking one of her hands affectionately in both 
his own. "It is only in after-life that we learn to appreciate the 
tenderness and care of such a parent as you have been ; though what 
1 have done lately to bring me in danger of the guaid-house, 1 can 
not imagine. Surely you can not blame me for adhering to the 
crown at a moment like this." 

" 1 shall not interfere with your conscience in this matter, Robert; 
and my own feelings, American as I am by birth and family, rather 
incline me to think as you think. 1 have wished to see you, my son, 
on a different business." 

" Do not keep me in suspense, mother; I feel like a prisoner who 
is waiting to hear his charges read. What have 1 done?" 

" Nay, it is rather for you to tell me what you have done. "Sou 
can not have forgotten, Kobert, how very anxious 1 have been tq 
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awaken and keep alive family atteotion among my children; liow 
very importanl both your father anrt 1 have always deemed it; and 
how strongly we have endeavored to impress this importance on all 
your minds. Ihe tie of family, and the love it ought to produce, is 
one ot Ihe sweetest of all our earthly duties. Perhaps we old people 
see its value more than you .young; but to us the weakening ot it 
seems like a disastei only a little less to be deplored than death." 

"Dearest, dearest mother! What can you— what do you mean? 
What can 1— what can Maud have to do with this?" 

" Do not your consciences tell you both? Has there not been 
some misunderstanding — perhaps a quarrel — certainly a coldness 
betwien you? A mother has a quick and a jealous eye; and 1 have 
seen for some time that there is not the oldconfiaence, the free natu- 
ral manner in either ot you that there used to be, and which al- 
wai s gave your father and me so mucU genuine happiness. Speak, 
then, and let me make peace between you." 

Eobeit Willoughby would not have looked at Maud at that mo- 
ment to have been given a regiment; as tor Maud herself, she was 
utterly incapable ot raising her eyes from the floor. Tbe former 
colored to the temples, a proof of consciousness, his mother fancied, 
while the lalter's lace resembled ivory as much as flesh and blood. 

," If you think, Robert, "continued Mrs. Willoughby, " that Maud 
has forgotten you, or shown pique for any little former misunder- 
standing during your last absence,! you do her injustice. No one 
has done as much for you in the way of memorial: that beautiful 
sash being all her own work, and made of materials purchased 
with hei own podket- money. Maud loves you truly, too; for what- 
ever may be the airs she gives herself while you are together, when 
absent, no one seems to care more for your wishes and happiness 
than that very willful and capricious'girl." 

"Mother, mother!" murmured Maud, burying her face in both 
her hands. 

Mrs. Willoughby was woman in all her feelings, habits, and nat- 
uie. No one would have been more keenly alive to the peculiar 
sensibilities of her sex, under ordinary circumstances, than herself; 
but she was now acting and thinking altogether in her character of 
a mother; and so long and intimately had she regarded the two 
beings before her, in that common and sacred light, that it would 
have been like the dawn ot anew existence for her, just then, to look 
upon them as not really akin to each other. 

"I shall not, nor can 1 treat either of you as a child," she con- 
tinued, " and must therefore appeal only to your own good sense to 
make a peace. 1 know it can be nothing serious, but it is painful 
to me to see even an affected coolness among my children. Think, 
Maud, that we are on the point of a war, and how bitterly you 
would regret it, should any accident befall your brother, and your 
memory not be able to recall the time passed among us in his last 
visit with entu'e satisfaction." 

'The motbei's voice trembled, but tears no longer struggled about 
the eyelids of Maud. Her face was pale as death, and it seemed as 
if every ordinary fountain of sorrow were driea up. 
^ " Dear Bob, this is too muchl" she said, eagerly, though in husky 
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tones. " Here is my hand— nay, here are both. Mother must not 
think this cruel charge Is— can be true." 

The major arose, approached his sister, and impressed a kiss on 
her cold cheek. Mrs. Willoughby smiled at these tokens of amity, 
and the conversation continued in a less earnest manner. 

" This is light, my children," said the single-hearted Mis. 
Willoughby, whose sensitive maternal love saw nothing but the 
dreaded consequences of weakened domestic aftection; " and 1 shall 
be all the happier for having witnessed it. Young soldiers, Maud, 
who are sent early from their homes, have too many inducements to 
forget them and those they contain ; and we women are so depend- 
ent on the love of our male friends, that it is wisdom in us to keep 
alive all the earlier ties as long and as much as possible." 

" 1 am sure, dearest mother," murmured Maud, though in a voice 
that was scarcely audible, " 1 shall be the last to wish to weaken 
this family tie. No one can feel a warmer, a more proper, a more 
sisterly affection for Robert than I do; he was always so kind to me 
when a child, and so ready to assist me, and so manly, and so every- 
thing that he ought to be, it is surprising you should have fancied 
there was any coldness between us!" 

Major Willoughby even bent forward to listen, so intense was his 
curiosity to hear what Maud said, a circumstance which, had she 
seen.it, would probably have closed her lips. But her eyes were 
riveted on the floor, her cheeks were bloodless, and her voice so low, 
that nothing but the breathless stillness- he observed, would have 
allowed the young man to hear it, where he sat. 

" Tou forget, mother," rejoined the major, satisfied that the last 
murmur had died on nis ears—" Ihat Maud will probably be trans- 
planted into another family, one of these days, where we, who know 
her so well, and have reason to love her so much, can only foresee 
that she will form hew and even stronger ties than any that accident 
may have formed tor her here." 

" Never — never," exclaimed Maud, fervently; " 1 can never love 
any as well as 1 love those who are in this bouse." 

The relief she wanted stopped her voice, and bursting into (ears, 
she threw herself into Mrs. Willoughby's arms, and sobbed like a 
child. The mother now motioned to her son to quit the room, while 
she remained herself to soothe the weeping girl, as she so often had 
done iefore, when overcome by her infantile or youthful griefs. 
Throughout this interview, habit and single-heartedness so exercised 
their influence, that the excellent matron did not, in the most remote 
manner, recollect that her son and Maud were not natural relatives. 
Accustomed, herself, to see the latter every day, and to think of her, 
as she had from the moment when she was placed in her arms, an 
infant of a few weeks old, the eftect that separation might produce 
on others never preseijted itself to her mind. Major Willoughby, a 
boy ot eight when Maud was received in the family, had known 
from the first her precise position, and it was perhaps morally im- 
possible that he shoula not recall the circumstance in their subse- 
quent intercourse — more especially as school, college and the army 
had given him so much leisure to reflect on such things, apart from 
the influence ot family habits, while it was to be expected that a 
consequence ot his own peculiar mode of thinking on this subject 
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would be to produce something like a^sympathetic sentiment in the 
bosom of Maud. Until within the last few years, however, she had 
been^o much of a child herself, and had been treated so much like 
a«hild by the young soldier, that it was only through a change in 
him, that was perceptible only to herself, and which occurred when 
he first met her grown into womanhood, that she alone admitted any 
feelings that were not strictly to be referred to sisterly regard. All 
this, nevertheless, was a profound mystery to every member of the 
family but the two who were its subjects; no other thoughts than 
the simplest and most obvious ever suggesting themselves to the 
minds of ihe others. 

In half an hour Mrs. Willoughby had quieted all Maud's present 
troubles, and the whole family left the house to repair to the chapel. 
MichaiSl, though he had no great reverence for Mr. Wood's minis- 
trations, had constituted himself sexton, an ofHce which had devolved 
on him in consequence of his skill with the spade. Once initiated 
into one branch of this duty, he had insisted on performing all the 
others; and it was sometimes a curious spectacle to see the honest 
fellow busy about the interior of the building during service, literally 
stopping one of his ears with a thumb, with a view, while he acquit- 
ted himself of what he conceived to be temporal obligations, to ex- 
clude as much heresy as possible. One of his rules was to refuse to 
commence tolling the bell until he saw Mrs. Willoughby and. her 
daughter within a reasonable distance of the place of worship; a rule 
that had brought about more than one lively discussion between 
himself and the leveling-minded, if not heavenly - minded Joel 
Strides. On the present occasion, this simple process did not pass 
altogether without a dispute. 

"Come, Mike, it's half -past ten; the people have been waiting 
about the meetin'-'us some time; you should open the doors and toll 
the bell. People can't wait forever for anybody, not even for your 
church." 

" Then let 'em just gohomeag'in, and come when they're called. 
Because the ould women, and the young women, and the childer, 
and the likes o' them, wishes to scandalize their fellow-cr'atures. 
Christians 1 will not call 'em, let 'em, mate in the mill or the school- 
house, and not come forenent a church on such a business as that. 
Is it toll the bell, will I, afore the missus is in sight? No— not for 
a whole gineration of ye, Joel; and every one o' them, too, a much 
likelier man than ye bees yerself." 

" Keligion is no respecter of persons," returned the philosophical 
Joel. " Them that like masters and mistresses may have them for 
all me; but it riles me to meet wilh meanness." 

" It does!" cried Mike, looking up to his companion with a very 

itartliag expression of woaaer. "If it he true ye must be in a mighty 
roubled state most of the livelong day, ye must!" 

" 1 tell you, Michael O'Hearn, religion is no respecter of persons. 
The Lord cares just as much for me as he does tor Captain Willough- 
by or his wife, or his sons, or his darters, or anything that is his." 
" Divil burn me now, Joel, if 1 believe that!" again cried Mike, 
in his dogmatic manner.' "Them that understands knows the 
difEerence between mankind, and I'm sure it can be no great secret 
to the Lord when it is so well known to a poor fellow like myself. 
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There's a plenthy of lellow-cr'atures that has a mighty good notion 
of- their own excellence, but when it comes to r'ason and thruth, it's 
no very great figure ye all make, in proving what ye say. This' 
chapel is the masler's, if chapel the heretical box can be called, and 
yonder bell was bought wid his money; and the rope is his; and 
the hands that mane to pull it is hia; and so there's little use in 
talking ag'in rocka, and ag'in minds that's made up even harder 
than rocks, and to spare." 

This settled the matter. The bell was not tolled until Mrs. 'Wil- 
loughby and her daughters had got fairly through the still unpro- 
tected gate way of the stockade, although the recent discussion of 
political questions had so far substituted discontent for subordination 
in the settlement, that more than half of those who were of New Eng- 
land descent had openly expressed their dissatisfaction at the delay. 
Mike, however, was as unmoved as the little chapel itself, refusing 
to open the door until the proper moment had arrived, according to 
his own notion of the fitness of things. He then proceeded to the 
elm, against which the little bell was hung, and commenced tolling 
it, with as mucli seriousness as it the conveyer of sounds had been 
duly consecrated. 

When the family from the Hut entered the chapel, all the rest of 
the congregation were in their customary seats. This arrival, how- 
ever, added materially to the audience, Great Smash and Little 
Smash, the two Plinys, and some five or six colored children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve following in the train of their 
master. For the blacks a small gallery had been built, where they 
could sit apart, a pioscribed, if not a persecuted race. Little did. the . 
Plinys or the Smashes, nofwithslnnding, think of this. Habit had 
rendeied their situation more than tolerable, lor it had created 
notions and usages that would have rendered them uncom- 
fortable, in closet contact with the \yhites. In that day the two 
colors never ate together, by any accident; the Eastern castes 
being scarcely more rigid in the ijbservance of their rules than the 
people of America were on this great point. The men who would 
toil together, joke together, pass their days in familiar intercourse, 
would not sit'down at the same board. There seemed to be a sort 
of contamination, according to the opinions of one of these castes, in 
breaking bread with tlie other. This prejudice often gave rise to 
singular scenes, more especially in the households of those who 
liabitually labored in company with their slaves. In such families 
it not unfrequently happened that a black led the councils ot the 
farm. He might be seen seated by the fire, uttering his opinions 
dogmatically, reasoning warmly against his own master, and deal: 
ing out his wisdom ex cathedrd, even while he waited with patien^' 
humility wheo he might approach and satisfy his hunger, after all ' 
of the other color had quitted the table. 

Mr. Woods was. not fortunate in the selection of his subject on 
the occasion ot which we are writing. There had been so much per- 
sonal activity, and so much political discussion during the past 
week, as to prevent him from writing a new sermon, and of course 
he was compelled to fall back on the other end ot the barrel. The 
recent arguments inclined him to maintain his own opinions, and he 
chose a discourse that he had delivered to the garrison of whicli be 
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had last been chaplain. To this choice he had been enticed by the 
text, which was, " Render unto Csesar the tilings that are Caesar's," 
a mandate that would be far more palatable to au audience composed 
of royal troops, than to one which had become a good deal disaiiected 
by the arts and areruments of Joel Strides and the miller. Still, as 
the sermon contained a proper amount of theological truism, and 
had a sufficiency of general orthodoxy to cover a portion of its 
political bearing, it gave far more dissatisfaction to a few of the 
knowing than to the multitude. To own the truth, the worthy priest 
was so much addicted to continuing his regimental and garrison 
course of religious instruction, that his ordinary listeners would 
scarcely observe this tendency to loyalty, though it was far different 
with those who were eagerly looking for causes of suspicion and 
denunciation in the higher quarters. 

" Well," said Joel, as he aod the miller, followed by their respective 
families, proceeded toward the mill, where the household of the 
Strides were to pass the remainder of the day; " well, this is a bold 
sermon for a minister to preach in times like these! 1 kind o' guess, 
it Mr. Woods was down in the Bay, * Render unto Csesar the things 
that are Caesar's,' wouldn't be doctrine to be so quietly received by 
every congregation. What's your notion about that. Miss Strides?" 

Miss Strides thought exactly as her husband thought, and the 
miller and his wife were not long in chiming in with her according- 
ly. The sermon furnished material for cod versntion throughout the 
remainder of the day at the mill, and divers conclusions were drawn 
from it, that were ominous to the preacher's future comfort and 
security. 

Nor did the well-meaning parson entirely escape comment in the 
higher quarters. 

"I wish. Woods, you had made choice of some other subject," 
observed tbe captain, as he and his friend walked the lawn together, 
in waiting for a summons to dinner. " In times like these one can 
not be loo careful of the political notions he throws out; and, to 
own the truth to you, 1 am more than half inclined to think that 
Csesar is exercising quite as much authority in these colonies as 
justly falls to his share." 

" Why, my dear captain, you have heard this very sermon three 
or four times already, and you have more than once mentioned it 
with commendation!" 

" Ay, but that was in garrison, where one is obliged to teach 
subordination. 1 remember the sermon quite well, and a very good 
jjpe it was, twenty years since, when you first preached it; but—" 

'" 1 apprehend. Captain Willoughby, that tempora mutantur etnoa 
mutamur in illis. But the mandates aad maxims of the Saviour 
are far beyond the mutations and erring passions of mortality. His 
sayings are intended lor all times." 

" Certainly, as respects their general principles and governing 
truths. But no text is to be interpreted without some reference to 
circumstances. All 1 mean is, that the preaching which might be 
very suitable to a battalion of His Majesty's Fortieth, might be very 
unsuitable for the laborers of the Hutted Knoll; more especially so 
goop jkfter wba.t I find is called tbe Battle of Jjexingtoij. " 
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The summons to dinner cut short the discourse, and probably 
prevented a long, warm, but friendly argument. 

Thai afternoon and evening Captain Willoughby and his son had 
a private and confidential discourse The former advised the major 
to rejoin his regiment without delay, unless he were prepared to 
throw up his commission and take sides with the colonists altogether. 
To this the young soldier would not listen, returning to the charge 
in the hope of rekindling the dormant flame c>f his fathei's loyalty. 

The reader is not to suppose that Captain Willpughby'sown mind 
was absolutely uiade up to fly into open rebellion. Far from it. 
He had his doubts and misgivings on the subjects of both principles 
and prudence, but he inclined strongly to the equity of the demands 
of the Americans. Independence or separation, it thought of at all 
in 1775 entered into the projects of but very few; the waimest wish 
of the most ardent of the Whigs of the colonies being directed to- 
ward compromise and a distinct recognition of their political 
franchises. The events that followed so quickly were merely the 
consequences of causes which, once set in motion, soon attained an 
impetus that defied ordinary human control. It was, doubtless, one 
of the leading incidents of the great and mysterious scheme of Divine 
Providence for the government of the future destinies of man, that 
political separation should commence in this hemisphere at that par- 
ticular juncture, to be carried out, ere the end of a century, to its 
final and natural conclusion. 

But the present interview was less to debate the merits of any dis- 
puted question, than to consult the means of future intercourse, and 
to determine on what was best to be done at the present moment. 
After discussing the matter pro and con, it was decided that the 
major should quit the Knoll the next day, and return to Boston, 
avoiding Albany, and those points of the country In which he would 
be most exposed to detection. So many persons were joining the 
American forces that were collecting about the besieged town, that 
his journeying on the proper road would excite no suspicion; and 
once in the American camp, nothing would be easier than to find 
his way into the peninsula. All this young VVilloughby felt no 
difficulty in b?ing able to accomplish, provided he could get into the 
settlements without being followed by information of his real char- 
acter. The period of spies, and of the severe exercise of martial law, 
was not yet reached ; and all that was apprehended was detention. 
Of the last, however, there was great dangei : positive certainty, in- 
deed, in th^ event of discovery; and Major Willoughby had gleaned 
enough during his visit, to feel some apprehensions of being betrayed. 
He regretted having brougnt his servant with him ; for the man was 
a European, and by his dullness and speech might easily get them 
both into difficulties. So serious, indeed, was this last danger 
deemed by the father, that he insisted on Robert's starting without 
the man, leaving the last to follow on the first suitable occasion. 

As soon as this point was settled, there arose the question of the 
proper guide. Although he distrusted the Tuscarora, Captain Wil- 
loughby, after much reflection, came to the opinion that it would be 
safer (o make an ally of him than to give him an opportunity of 
being, employed by the other side. Nick was sent for and questioned, 
tie promised to t^ke the major to the liudson, at a point betweeu 
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•Lunenburg and Kinderhouk, where he would be likely to cross the 
river without awakening suspicion; his own reward to depend o>- 
his coming back to the Hulled Knoll with a letter from the major, 
authorizing his father to pay him for his services. This plan, it was 
conceived, would keen Nick true to his faith, for the time beinji at 
least. 

Many other points were discussed between the father and son, the 
latter promising, it anything of importance occurred, to find the 
means of communicating it to his friends at the Knoll, while Parrel 
was to follow hie master at the end of six weeks or two months 
with letters from the family. Many of the captain's old army 
friends were now in situations of authority and command, and he 
sent lo them messages of prudence, and admonitions to be moderate 
in their views, which subsequent events proved were little regarded. 
To Gtneral Gage he even wrote, using the precaution not to sign 
- the letter, though its sentiments were so much in favor of the 
colonies, that had it been intercf^ted, it is most probable the Ameri- 
cana' would have forwarded the missive to its direction. 

These matters arranged, .the father and son parted for the night, 
some time after the house clock had struck the hour of twelve. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Though old in cunning, as in years, 
- He is so small, that lilie a ebild 
In face and form the god .appears. 
And sportive like a boy, and wild : 
Lightly he moves from plstce to place, 
Id none at rest, in none content ; 
Delighted some new toy to cbase — 
On childish purpose ever bent. 
Beware ! to childhood's spirits gay 
Is^ded more than childhood's pt>wer; 
And you perchance may rue the nour 
That saw you join his seeming play. 

"* Grifpim. 

The intention of the major to quit the Enoll that day was an- 
nounced to the family at breakfast on the following morning. His 
mother and Beulah heard yiis intelligence with a natural and affec- 
tionate concern, that they had no scruples in avowing; but Maud 
seemed to have so schooled her feelings, that the grief she really 
felt was under a prudent control. To her, it appeared as if her se- 
cret were constantly on the point of exposure, aad.she believed that 
would cause her instant death. To survive its shame was impossible 
in her eyes, and all the energies of her nature were aroused ^vith the 
determination of burying her weakness in her own bosom. She had 
been so near revealing it to JJeulah, that even now she trembled as 
she thought of the precipice over which she had been impending, 
strengthening her resolution by the recollection of the danger she 
had run. 

As a matter of necessary caution, the intended movements of the 
young man were kept a profound secret from all in the settlement. 
Nick had disappeared in the couree of the night, carrying with 
him the major's pack, havmg repaired to a designated point on the 
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Stream, where he was to be joined by his fellow -traveler at an hour 
uauied. Tliere were several forest paths which led to the larger set- 
tle;r.ents. That usually traveled was in the direction of old Fort 
Slanwix, first proceeding north, and then taking a, soiith-esistern 
•direction atong the shores of the Mohawli. This was the route by 
which the major had come. Another struck the Otsego, and joined 
the Mohawk at a point more than once mentioned in our opening 
chapters. As these were the two ordinary patlis — it paths they 
could be called, where few or no traces of footsteps were visible— it 
was more than probable any plan to arrest the traveler would be 
laid in reference to their courses. The major had consequently re- 
solved to avoid them both, and to strike boldly into the mountains 
until he should reach the Susquehanna, cross that stream on its 
flood-wood, and finding one of its tributaries that flowed in from the 
eastward, by following its banks to the high land which divides the 
waters of the Mohawk from this latter river, place himself on a 
route that would obliquely traverse the watei-courses, which in this 
part of the country have all a geneial north or south direction. 
Avoiding Schenectady and Albany, he might incline toward the old 
establishments of the descendants of the emigrants from the Pala- 
tinate on the Schoharie, and reach the Hudson at a point deemed 
safe for his purposes, through some of the passes of the mountains 
in their vicinity. He was to travel in the character of a land-owner 
who had ueen visiting his patent, and his father supplied him with 
a ED ap and an old field-book, which would serve to corroborate his 
assumed character in the event of suspicion or arrest. Not much 
danger was apprehended, however, the quarrel being yet too recent 
to admit of the organization and distrust that subsequently produced 
so much vigilance and activity. 

" You will contrive to let us hear of your safe arrival in Boston, 
Bob," observed the father, as he sat stirring his tea in a thoughtful 
way — " 1 hope to God the matter will go no further, and that our 
apprehensions, after all, have given this dark appearance to what 
has already happened. " > 

"Ah, my dear father, you little know the state of the country 
through which 1 have so lately traveled!" answered the major, 
shaking his head. " An alarm of fire in an American town would 
scarce create more movement and not so much excitement. The 
colonies are aUve, particularly those of New England, and a civil 
war is inevitable; though 1 trust the power of England will render 
it short." 

" Then, Robert, do not trust yourself among the people of New 
England," cried the anxious mother. "Go rather to New York, 
where we have so many friends and so much influence. It will be 
far easier to reach New York than to reach Boston." 

" That may be true, mother, but it will scarcely be as creditable. 
My regiment is in Boston, and its enemies are before Boston. An 
old soldier like Captain Willoughby will tell you that the major is 
a very necessary officer to a corps. No — no — my best course is to 
fall into the current of adventurers who are pushing toward Boston, 
and appear like one of their numner, until I can get an opportunity 
of stealing away from them, and join my own people." 

" Have a care, Bob, that you do not commit a military crime. 
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Perhaps these provincial officers may take it into their heads to treat 
you as a spy, should you fall into their handsl" 

" Little fear of that, sir. At present it is a sort of colonial scram- 
ble for whaf they fancy liberty. That they will fight, in their «:«;al, 
1 know— for 1 have seen it; but matters have not at all gone as far 
as you appear to apprehend. 1 question if they would even stop 
Gage hiQiselt from going through their camp, were he outside, and 
did he express a desire to return. " 

" And yet you tell me arms and ammunition aie seized all over 
the land; that seveial old half -pay officers of the king have been ar- 
rested, and put under a sort of parole!" 

" Such things were talked of, certainly, though 1 question if they 
have yet been done. Luckily tor yourself, under your present opin- 
ions at least, you are not on half -pay even." 

" It is fortunate, Bob, thoughyoii mention it with a smile. With 
my present feelings 1 should mdeed be sorry to be on half-pay, or 
quarter-pay, were there such a thing. I now feel myself my own 
master, at liberty to follow the dictates of my conscience and the 
Buggeslions of my judgment." 

" Well, sir, you are a little fortunate, it must be acknowledged. 
1 can not see how any man can be at liberty to throw off the allegiance 
he owes his natural sovereign. What thmk you, Maad?" 

This was said half in bitterness, half in jest, though the appeal at 
its close was uttered in a serious manner, and a little anxiously. 
Maud hesitated, as if to muster her thoughts, ere she replied. 

" My feelings are against rebellion," she said, at length; " though 
1 tear my reason tells me there is no such thing as a natural sov- 
ereign. It the Parliament had, not given us the present family a 
century since, by what rule of nature would It be our princes, Bob?" 

" Ah! these are some of the-flights of your rich imagination, my 
dear Maud. It is Parliament that has made them our princes, and 
Parliament, at least, is our legal, constitutional masts'." 

" That is just the point in dispute. Parliament may be the right- 
ful governors of England, but are they the rightful jgovemors of 
America?" 

"Enough," said the captain, rising from table. "We will not 
discuss such a question, just as we aie about to separate. Go, my 
son; a duty that is to be pefrtormed can not he done loo soon. Your 
fowling-piece and ammunition are ready for you, and 1 shall take 
care to circulate the report that you have gone to pass an hour in the 
woods, in search of pigeons. God bless you. Bob; however we may 
difter in this matter — you are my son— my only son — my dear and 
■well-beloved hoy. God forever bless you!" 

A prof ound" stillness succeeded this burst of nature, and then the 
young man took leave of his mother and the girls. Mrs. Willoughby 
kissed her child. She did not even wpep until she was in her room. 
Then, indeed, she went to her knees, her tears, and her prayers. 
BeiSlah, all heart and truth as she was, wept freely on her brother's 
neck; but Maud, though pale and trembling, received his kiss with- 
out returning it; though she could not help saying, with a meaning 
that the young man had in his mind all that day, aye, and for many 
succeeding days—*' Be careful of yourself, and run into no unneces- 
sary dangers. God bless you, dear, dear Bob." 

4 
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Maud alone foUo^^ed the movements of the gentlemen with he* 
eyes. The peculiar construction ot the Hut prevented external view 
from the south windows; but there was a loop in a small painting- 
room of the garret that was especially under her charge. Thither, 
then, she flew, to ease her nearly bursting heart with tears, and to 
watch the retiring fodtsteps of Robert. She saw him, accompanied 
hy his father and the chaplain, stroll leisurely down the lawn, con- 
versing and aifecting an indifferent manner, with a wish to conceal 
his intent to depart. The glass of the loop was open, to admit the 
air, and Maud strained her sense of hearing, in the desire to catch, 
if possible, another tone of his voice. In this she was unsuccessful; 
though he stopped and gazed baclt at the Hut, as it to take a part- 
ing look. Her father and Mr. Woods did not turn, and Maud 
thrust her hand through the opening and waved her handkerchief. 
" He will think it Beulab or 1," she thought, " and it may prove a 
consolation to him to know how much we love him." The major 
saw the signa!, and returned it. His father unexpectedly turned, 
and caught a glimpse" of the retiring hand as it was disappearing 
within the loop. " Tha.t is our precioils Maud," he said, without 
other thought than her sisterly affection. " It is her paiiiting-roqm. 
Beulah's is on the other side of the gateway; but the window does 
not seem to be open. " 

The major started, kissed his hand fervently five or six times, and 
then he walked on. As if to charige the conversation, he said 
hastily, and with a little want of connection with what had just 



' Yes, sir, that gate, sure enough, Have it himg at once, 1 do en- 
treat you. 1 shall not be easy until 1 hear that both the gates are 
hung— that in the stockade, and that in the house itself.'' 

"It was my intention to commence to-day," returned the father, 
" buf your departure has prevented it. I will wait a day or two,-to 
let your mother and sisters tranquilize their minds a little, before 
we 'besiege them with the noise and clamor of the workmen." 

" Better besiege them with that, my dear sir, than leave them ex- 
posed to an Indian, or even a rebel attack." 

The major then went on to give some ol his more modern military 
notions touching the art of defense. As one of the old school, he 
believed his father a miracle of skill; but what young man who had 
enjoyed the advantages of ten or titteen years of the most recent 
training in any branch ot knowledge, ever believed the educations 
of those who went before him beyond the attacks of criticism. The 
captain listened patiently, and with an old man's tolerance for inex- 
perience, glad to have any diversion to unhappy thoughts. 

All this time Maud watched their movements from the loop, with 
eyes streaming with tears. She saw Robert pause and look back, 
again and again ; and once more she thrust out the handkerchief. 
It was plain, however, he did not see it; for he turned and proceed- 
ed, without any answering signal. 

" He never can know whether it was Beulah or 1," thought 
Maud: " yet he may .fancy we are both here." 

On the rocks that overhung the mills, the gentlemen paused, and 
conversed for quite a quarter of an hour. The distance prevented 
Maud from discerning their countenances; but she could perceive 
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flie ilMJUghtful, and as she fancied, melancholy attitude ot the 
major, as, leaning on his fowling-piece, his tace was turned toward 
the Enoll, and his eyes were really riveted on (he loop. At ihe end 
of the time mentioned, .the young soldier shoolc hands hastily and 
covertly with his companions, hurried toward tlie path, and descend- 
ed out of siglit, following the course of the stream. Maud saw him 
no more, though her father and Mr. Woods stood on the rocks quite 
halt an hour longer, catching occasional glimpses of his form, as it 
came out of the shadows of the forest into the open space of the lit- 
tle river; and, indeed, until the major was within a short distance 
ot the spot where he was to meet the Indian. Then they heard the 
repoits ot both barrels of his fowling-piece fired in quick succes- 
sion, the signals that he had joined his guide. This welcome news 
received, the two gentlemen returned slowly toward the house. 

Such was the commencement of a day, which, while it brought 
forth nothing alarming to the family of the Hutted Knoll, was 
still pregnant with important consequences. Major "Willoughby 
disapeared from the sight of his father about ten in the morning, 
and before twelve the settlement was alive with the rumors of a 
• fresh arrival. Joel knew not whether to rejoice or to despair, as he 
saw a party ot eight or ten armed men rising above the rock, and 
holding their course across the flals toward the house. He entertained 
no doubt of its being a party sent by the provincial authorities to 
arrest the captain, and he foresaw the probability' of another's Veing 
pyt into the lucrative station of receiver of the estate, ^during the 
struggle which was in perspective. It is surprising how many, and 
sometimes how pure patriots are produced by just such hopes as 
those of Joel. At this day there is scarce an instance ot a confiscated 
estate, during the American Revolution, connected with which racy 
traditions are not to be found, that tell of treachery very similar to 
this contemplated by the overseer; in some instances of treachery 
efiected by means of kinsmen and false friends. 

Joel had actually got on his Sunday coat, and was making his 
way toward the Knoll, in order to be present, a"; least, at the antici- 
pated scene, when, to his amazement, and somewhat to his disap- 
pointment, he Baw tHe captain and chaplain moving down the lawn, 
in a manner to show that these unexpected arrivals brought not un- 
welcome guests. This caused him to pause; and when he perceived ' 
thai the only two among the strangers who had the air of gentlemen 
were met with cordial shakes of Ihe hand, he turned back toward 
his own tenement, a half-dissatisflM and yet half -contented man. 

The visit which the captain had come out to receive, instead of 
producing any uneasiness in his family, was, in truth, highly agree- 
able and very opportune. It was Evert Beehwan, with an old 
friend, attended by a party ot chain- bearers, hunters, etc., on his 
way from the " Patent " he owned in the neighborhood — that is to 
say, within fifty miles— and hailing at the Hutted Knoll, under 
the courteous pretense of paying his respects to the family, but, in 
reality, to bring the suit he had now been making to Beulah for 
quite a twelvemonth, to a successful termination 

The attachment between Evert Beekman and Beulah Willoughby 
Was of a character so simple, so sincere, and so natural, as scarce to 
IWOisb matemls for » brief episode. The young man bad not wacte 
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his addresses without leave obtained from the parents ; he had b^n. 
acceptable to the daughter trom the conimenceanejxt of their acquaintr 
ance; and she had only asked time to reflect, ere she gave her an- 
swer, when he proposed a day or two before the family, left New 
York. 

To own the truth, Beulah was a little surprised that her suitor 
had delayed his appearance till near the close of May, when she had 
expected to see him at the beginning of the month. A letter, how- 
ever, was out ot the question, since there was no mode of transmit- 
ting it, unless the messenger were sent expressly; and the youag 
man had now come in person to make his own apologies. > 

Beulah received Evert Beekman naturally, and without the least 
ex^egeration of manner, though & quiet happiness beamed in her 
handsome face, that said as much as lover could reasonably, desire. 
Her parents welcomed him cordially, and the suitor must have been 
dull indeed, not to anticipate all he hoped. Nor was it long before 
every doubt was removed. The truthful, conscientious Beulah had 
well consulted her heart'; and, while she blushedat her own temer- 
ity, she owned her attachment to her admirer. The very day ot his 
arrival they became formally betrothed. As our tale', however, has 
but a secondary connection with this little episode,: we shall not 
dwell on it more than is necessary to the principal object. It was u 
busy morning, altogether; and though there were many tears, there 
were also many smiles. By the time it was usual, at that bland 
season, for the family to assemble on the lawn, evei^thing, even to 
the day, was settled between Beulah and her lover, and there was a 
little leisure to think of other things. It was while the younger 
Pliny and one of the Smashes were preparing the tea, that the fol- 
lowing conversation was held, beine introduced by Mr. Woods, in 
the way of digressing from feelings in which he was not quite as 
much interested as some of the rest of the party 

" Do you bring us anything new from Boston?" demanded the 
chaplain. " 1 have been dying to ask the question these two hours 
- ever since dinner, in fact; but, somehow, Mr. Eeekmap, I have 
not been able to edge in an inquiry. " 

This was said good-naturedly, but quite inrjocently; eliciting 
smiles, blushes, and meaning glances in return. Evert Beekman, 
llcwever, looked very grave before he made ))is reply. 

" To own the truth, Mr. Woods," he said^ " things are getting to 
be very serious. Boston is surrounded by thousands of our people; 
and we hope not only to keep the king's forces in the Peninsula, 
but, in the end, to driye them out of the colony.',' 

" This is a bold measure, Mr. Beekman i a veiy bold step to take 
against Csesarl" . _ 

" Woods preachea pbout the right of Csesar no later than yester- 
day, you ought to know, Beekman," put in the laughing captain; 
" and 1 am afraid he will be publicly piaying for the success of the 
British arms before long." 

" 1 did pray for the royal family," said the chaplain, with spirit, 
" and 1 hope 1 shall ever continue to do so." 

" My dear fellow, 1 do not object to that. Pray for all condltiona 
of men, enemies and friends al.ike; and particularly, pray for o\ii( 
prijjc^s; but prajr also to turn the hearts of their s4viser|, ' 
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Beekman seemed uneasy. He belonged to a decidedly whig fam- 
ily, and was himself, at the very moment, spoken of as the colonel 
of one ot the regiments about to be raised in the colony of New 
York. He held that rank m the militia, as it was; and no one 
doubted his disposition to resist the British forces at the proper mo- 
ment. He had even stolen away from what he conceived to be very 
imperative duties to secure the woman of his heait before he went 
into tlie field. His answer, in accordance, partook essentially of the 
bias ot his mind. , 

" I do not know, sir, that it is quite wise to pray so very will- 
ingly tor the royal family," he said. "We may wish them 
worldly happmess, and spiritual consolation, as part of the human 
race; but political and specific prayers, in times like these, are to be 
used with- caution. Men attach more than the common religious 
notion, just now, to prayers tor the king, which some interpret into 
direct petitions against the United Colonies." 

" Well," rejoined the can tain, " 1 can not agree to this myself. 
If there were a prayer to cftnfound Parliament and its counsels, 1 
should be very apt to join in it cordially; but 1 am not yet ready to 
throw aside king, queen, princes and princesses, all in a lump, on 
account of a few taxes, and a little tea. " 

" I am sorry to hear this from you, sir, " answered Evert. " When 
your opii)ions were canvassed lately at Albany, 1 gave a sort ot 
pledge thai you were certainly more with us than against us." 

" Well then, 1 think, Beekman, you drew me in my true out- 
lines. In the main, 1 think the colonies right, though 1 am still 
willing to pray for the king." 

" I am one of those. Captain Willoughby, who look forward to the 
most serious times. The feeling throughout the colonies is tremen- 
dous, and the disposition on the part of the royal officers is to meet 
the crisis with force." 

" You have a brother a captain of foot in one of the regiments of 
Ihe crown. Colonel Beekman— what are his views in this serious state 
ot aflairs?" 

" He has already thrown up his commission— refusing even to sell 
out a privilege that was aflorded Kim. His name is now before ,Cion- 
gress tor a majority in one ot the new regiments that are to he 
raised." 

The captain looked grave; Mrs. Willoughby anxious; Beulah in- 
terested ; and Maud thoughtful. 

" This has a serious aspect, truly," observed the first. " When 
men abandon all their early hopes, to assume new duties, there must 
be a deep and engrossing cause. 1 had not thought it like to come 
to this!" 

" We have had hopes Major Willoughby might do the same; 1 
know that a regiment is at his disposal, if he be inclined to. join us. 
!No one would be more gladly received. We are to have Gates, 
Montgomery, Lee, and many other old officers from regular corps, 
on our side." 

" Will Colonel Lee be put at ttie head of the American forces?" 
' " 1 think not, sir. He has a high reputation, and a good deal ot 
experi^ce, hut he is a humorist; and what is something, though you 
will pardon it, be is cot an Americdn born." 
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" It is quite right toconault such cousideralions, Beekmaa; were! 
in Congress, they would inQuence me, Englishman as 1 am, and in 
many things must always remain." 

"1 am glad to hear you say that, "Willoughby, " exclaimed the 
chaplain— " right down rejoiced to hear you say sol A man is 
bound to stand by his birthplace, through thick and thin." 

" How do you, then, reconcile your opinions in this matter to 
your birthplace. Woods?" asked the laughing captain. 

To own the truth, the chaplain was a little contused. He had en- 
tered into the controversy with so much zeal- ot late, as to have im- 
bibed the feelings of a thorough partisan; and, as is usual with such 
philosophers, was beginning to overlook everything that made 
against his opinions, and to exaggerate everything that sustained 
them. 

"Howl" he cried, with zeal, if not with consistency— " Why, 
well enough. 1 am an Englishman too, in tUe general view ot the 
case, though born in Massachusetts. O^' English descent, and an 
English subject." 

" UmphI Then Beekman, here, who is of Dutch descent, is not 
bound by the same principles as we are ourselves?" 

"Not by the same teeljngs, possibly; but surely, by the same 
principles. Colonel Beekman is an Englishman by construction, 
and you are by birth.; Yes, I'm what may be called a constructive 
Englishman." ' 

Even Mrs. Willoughby and Beulah laughed at this, though not a 
smile had crossed Maud s face since her eye had lost Kobert Wil- 
loughby from view. The captain's ideas seemed to take a netv di- 
rection, and he was silent some little time before he spoke. 

" Umler the circumstances in which we are now placed, as re 
spects each other, Mr. Beekman," he said, " it is proper that there 
should be no concealments on grave points. Had you arrived an 
hour or two earlier, you would have met a face well known to you, 
in that of my son. Major Willoughby." 

"Major Willoughby, my dear sir I" exclaimed Beekman, with a 
start of unpleasant surprise; " 1 had supposed him with the royal 
army in Boston. You say he has left the Knoll — 1 sincerely hope 
not tor Albany." 

" No— 1 wished him to go in that direction, at first, and to see 
you, in particular; but his representations of the state ot the coun- 
try induced me to change my mind; he travels by a private way, 
avoiding all the towns of note or size." 

" In that he has done well, sir. Near to me as a brother of Beu- 
lah 's must always seem, 1 should be sorry to see Bob just at the mo- 
■inent. It there be no hope of getting him to join us, the further we 
are separated the belter. " 

This waff said gravely,-and it caused all who heard it fully to ap- 
preciate the serious character of a quarrel that threatened to arm 
brother against brother. As if by common consent, the discourse 
changed, all appearing anxious, at a moment otherwise so happy, to 
obliterate impressions so unpleasant trom their thoughts. 

The captain, his wife, Beulah, and the colonel, had severaUong 
and private communications in the coarse of the evening. iSaud 
was cot sorry to be left to herself, and the chaplain devoted his time 
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to the entertainment of the friend of Be^man, who was in truth a 
surveyor, brought along partly to preserve appearances, and partly 
for service. The chain -bearers, hunters, <fcc., had been distributed 
in the difierent cabins of the settlement, immediately on the arrival 
of the party. 

That night, when the sisters retired, Maud perceived that Beulah 
had something to communicate out of the common way. Btill, she 
did not know whether it would be proper for her to make any in- 
quiries, and things were permitted (o take their natural course. At 
length Beulah, in her gentle way, remarked — 

"It is a fearful thing, Maud, for a woman to take upon herself 
the new duties, obligations, and ties of a wife." 

"She should not do it, Beulah, unless she feels a love for the 
man of her choice, that will sustam her in them. "You who have 
real parents livmg, ought to feel this fully, as 1 doubt not you do." 

" Real parents! Maud, you frighten me! Are not my parents 
yours? Is not all our love common?^' 

" 1 am ashamed of myself, Beulah. Dearer and better parents 
than mine no girl ever had. I am ashamed of my words, and beg 
you will forget them." 

" That 1 shall be very ready to do. It was a great consolation to' 
think that should 1 be compelled to quit home, as compelled I must 
be in the end, I should leave with my father and mother a child as 
dutiful, and one that loves them as sincerely as yourself, Maud." 

" You have thought right, Beulah. 1 do love them to my heart's 
core! Then you are right in another sense; for 1 shall nevermarry. 
My mind is made up to that." 

" Well, dear, many are happy that never marry— many women 
are happier than those that do. Evert has a kind, manly affectionate 
heart, and 1 Know will do all he can to prevent my regretting home; 
but we can never have more than one mother, Maud!" 

Maud did not answer, though she looked surprised that Beulah 
should say this much to her. 

" Evert hiis reasoned and talked so much to my father and 
mother," continued the fiancee, blushing, " that they have thought 
we had better be married at once. Do you know, Maud, that it has 
been settled this evening that the ceremony is to take place to- mor- 
row?" 

" This is sudden, indeed, Beulah! "Why have they determined on 
so unexpected a thing?" 

" It is all owins; to the state of the country. 1 know not how he 
has done it: but Evert has persuaded my father that the sooner 1 am 
his wife the more secure we shall all be, here at the Knoll." 

" 1 hope you love Evert Beekman, dearest, dearest Beulah?" 

" "What a question, Maud! Do you suppose 1 could stand up be- 
fore a minister of God and plight my faith to a man 1 did not loveT 
"Why have you seemed to doubt it?" 

" 1 do not doubt it. 1 am very foolish, for 1 know you are con- 
scientious as the saints in heaven; and yet, Beulah, I think I could 
scarce be so tranquil about one 1 loved." 

The gentle Beulah smiled, but she no longer felt uneasiness. She 
understood the impulses and sentiments of her own pure but tranquil 
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nature too well to distmst herselt; and she could easily imagine that 
Maud would not be as composed under similar circumstances. 

" Perhaps it i^ well, sister of mine," she answered, laughing, 
though Mushing, " that you aie so resolved to remain single; for 
one hardly knows where to find a suitor sufficiently devoted and 
ethereal tor your taste. ' No one pleased you last winter, though the 
■"least encouragement would have brought a dozen to your feet; and 
here there is no one you can possibly have,' unless it be dear, good, 
old Mr. "Woods." 

Maud compressed her lips, and really looked stern^ so determined 
was she to command herself; then she answered somewhat in her 
sister's vein — 

" It is very true," she said, " theie is no hero for me to "accept, 
unless it be dear Mr. Woods; and he, pOOr man, has had one wife 
that cured him of any desire to possess another, they say.'' 

"Mr. Woodsl 1 never knew that he was married. Who can 
have told you this, Maud?" 

- '■ 1 got it from Robert," answered the other, hesitating a little. 
" He was talking one day of such things." 

" What things, dear?'^ 

" Why— of getting married— 1 believe it was about manying rela- 
tives — or connections — or some such thing; for Mr. Woods married 
a cousln-german, it woald seem— -and so he told me all about it. 
Bob was old enough to know his wife when she died. Poor man, 
she led him a hard lite— he must tie far from the KnoU by this time, 
Beulah!" 

" Mr. Woods 1 1 left him with papa a few minutes since, talking 
over the ceremony for to-morrow!" 

" 1 meant Bob — " 

Here the sisters caught each other's eyes, and both blushed, con- 
sciousness presenting to them, at the same instant, the images that 
were uppermost in their respective minds. But no more was said. 
They continued their employments in silence, and soon each was 
kneeling in prayer. 

The following day Evert Beekman and Bejlah Willoughby were 
married. The ceremony 'ook place, immediately after breakfast, in 
the little chapel; no one being present but the'^'relatjves, and Michael 
d'Hearn, who quieted his conscience for not worshiping with the rest 
of the people, by, acting as their sexton. The honest County Leitram- 
man was let into the secret— as a great secret, however — at early 
dawn, and he had the place swept and in order in good season, ap- 
pearing in his Sunday attire to do honor to the occasion, as he thought 
became him. 

A mother as tender as Mrs. Willoughby could not resign the first 
claim on her child without indulging her tears. Maud wept too, but 
it was as much in sympathy tor Beulah's happiness as from any 
other cause. The marriaRe, in other respects, was simple, and with- 
out any ostentatious manifestations of feeling. It was, in truth, 
one of those ratiotial and wise connections which promise to wear 
well, there being a perfect fitness, in station, wealth, connections, 
years, manners, and habits, between the parties. Violence was done to 
nothing in bringing this discreet and well-principled couple together. 
Evert was as worthy of Beulah as she was worthy of him. There 
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was confidence in the future on every side; and not a doubt or a mis- 
giving of any sort mingled witti, tlie regrets, if regrets tliey could be 
called, that were in some measure inseparable from the solemn cere- 
mony. 

The marriage was completed, the afltectionate father had held the 
weeping but smiling bride on his bosom, the tender mother had 
folded her to her heart, Maud had pressed her in her arms in a 
fervent embrace, anfl the chaplain had claimed his ijiss, when the 
well-meaning seston approached. 

" Is it the likes of jees 1 wish well to!" said Mike. " Ye may 
well say that; and to yer husband, and childer, and all that will go 
before, and all that have come afther ye! 1 know'd ye when ye was 
mighty little, and that was years agone; and niver have 1 seen a 
cross look on yer pretthy face. I've app'inted to myself, many'a 
the time, a consait to tell ye all this by won d of mouth; but the 
likes of yees, and of the missus, and of Miss Maud there— ochl isn't 
she a awate one! and many's the pity there'S'no sich tall, handsome 
jontleman to take her in the bargain, bad luck to him for staying 
away; and so God bless ye all, praist in the bargain, though he's no 
praist at all; and there's my good wishes said and done." 



CHAPTER X. 

Ho I Princess of Jacob ! the strength and the stay 

Of the daughters of Zion ;— now up, and away ; 

Lo, the hunters have struck her, and bleeding alone 

Take the pard in the desert she maketh her oioan : 

Up with war-horse and banner, with spear and with sword, 

On the spoiler go down in the might or the Lord. 

"~~ LUNT. 

« The succeeding fortnight or three weeks brought no material 
changes beyond those connected with the progress of the season. 
Vegetation was out in its richest luxuriance, the rows of corn and 
potatoes, freshly hoed, were ornamenting the flats, the wheat and 
other grains were throwing up their heac&, and the meadows were 
beginning to exchange their flowers for the seed. As for the forest 
it had now veiled its mysteries beneath broad curtains of a green so 
bright and lively, that one can only meet it beneath a generous sun, 
tempered by genial rains and a mountain air. The chain- bearers 
and other companions of Beokman quitted the valley the day after 
the wedding, leaving no one of their party behind but its principal. 
The absence of the major was not noted by Joel and his set, in the 
excitement of receiving so many guests, and in the movement of the 
wedding. But as soon as the fact was ascertained, the overseer and 
miller made the pretense of a "slack-time" in theii work, and 
obtained permission to go to the Mohawk on private concerns of 
their own. Such Jouraeys were suflicienlly common to obviate 
suspicion; and the leave had, the two conspirators started off in com- 
pany the morning ot the second day, or forty-eigtit hours after the 
major and Nick had disappeared. As the latter was known to have 
come in by the Fort Stanwix route, it was naturally enough supposed 
that he had returned by the same, and Joel determined to head him 
on the Mohawk at some point near Schenectady, where be might 
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make a merit of his Owa patriotism, by betraying the son of his 
master. The reader is not to suppose Joel intended to do all this 
openly; so far from it, his plan was to keep himself in the back- 
ground, while he attracted attention to the supposed Toryism of the 
captain, and, illustrated his own attachment to the colonies. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this plan failed, in consequence 
of the new path taken by Nick. At the very moment when Joel 
and the miller were lounging -about a Dutch inn, some fifteen or 
tNyenty miles above Schenectady, in waiting for the travelers" to 
deSpend the valley of the Mohawk, Robert Willoughby and his guide 
were actually crossing the Hudson in momentary security at least. 
Alter remaining at his post until satisfied his intended prey 
had escaped him, Joel, with his friend, 'returned to -the set- 
tlement. Still the opportunity had been improved, to make himself 
better acquainted with the real state of the country; to open com- 
munications with certain patriots of a moral caliber about equal to 
his own, but ot greater influence; to throw out divers injurious hints 
and secret; insinuations concerning the capta,iD ; and to speculate on 
the propriety ot leaving so important a person to work his will, at a 
lime so critical. But the pear was not yet ripe, and allthat could be 
now done was to clear the way a little tor something important in 
future. 

In the meantime. Evert Beekman, having secured his gentle and 
true-hearted wife, began, though with a heavy heart, to bethink him 
of his great political duties. It was well understood that he was to 
have a regiment of the new levies, and Beulah had schooled her 
aflectionate heart to a^egree that permitted her to part with him, in 
such a cause, with seeming resignation. It was, sooth to say, a 
curious spectacle, to see how these two sisters bent all their thoughts 
and wishes, in matters of a public nature, to favor the engrossing 
sentiments of their sex and natures; Maud being strongly ilisposed 
to sustain the royal cause, and the bride to support that in which her 
husband had enlisted, heart and hand. 

As for Captain Willoughby, he said little on the subject of politics; 
but the marriage of Beulah bad a powerful influence in confirming 
his mind in the direction it had taken after the memorable argument 
with the chaplain. Colonel Beekman was a man of strong good 
sense, though without the least brilliancy; and his arguments were 
all so clear and practical as to carry with them far more weight than 
was usual in the violent partisan discussiops of the period. Beulah 
fancied him a Solon in sagacity, and a Bacon in wisdom. Her 
father, without proceeding quite as far as this, was well pleased 
with his cool, discrimnating judgment, and much disposed to defer 
to his opinions. The chaplain was left out of the discussion as in- 
corrigibls. 

The middle of June was passed at the time Colonel Beekman 
began to think of tearing nimself from his wife, In order to return 
into the active scenes of preparation he had quitted to make his 
visit. As usual, the family frequented the lawn at the close ot the 
day, the circumstance ot most ot the windows of the Hut looking 
on the court, rendering this resort to the open air more agreeable 
than might otherwise have been the case. Evert was undecided 
wliether to go tbe following morning or to rgrnain a 4ay longer, 
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when the lawn was thus occupied on the evening of the 26lh of the 
month, Mrs. Willoughby making the tea as usual, her daughters 
sitting near her, sewing, and the gentlemen at hand, discussing the 
virtues of different sorts of seed com. 

" There is a strangerl" suddenly exclaimed the chaplain, lookinc; 
toward the rocks near the mill, the point at which all arrivals in tlie 
valley were first seen from the Hut. " He comes, too, like a man 
in haste, whatever may be his errand." 

" God he praised," returned the captain, rising; " it is Nick, on 
his usual trot, and this is about the lime he "should be back, the 
bearer of good news. A. week earlier might have augured better, but 
this will do. The fellow moves over the ground as if he really had 
something ot communicate 1" 

Mrs. Willoughby and her daughters suspended their avocations, 
and the gentlemen stood in silent expectation, watching the long, 
loping strides of the Tiiscarora, as he came rapidly across the plain. 
In a few minutes the Indian came upon the lawn, perfectly in wind, 
moving with deliberation and gravity, as he drew nearer to the 
party. Captain Willoughby, knowing his man, waited quite an- 
other minute after the red man was leaning against an apple-tree, 
before he questioned him. 

"Welcome back, Nick," he then said. " Where did you leave 
my son?" 

"He telldere," answered the Indian, presenting a note, which 
the captain read. 

" This is all right, Nick; and it shows you have been a true man. 
Your wages shall be paid to-night. But this letter has been written 
on the eastern bank ot the Hudson, and is quite three weeks old — 
why have we not seen you sooner?" 

" Can't see, when he don't come." 

" That is plain enough; but why have you not come back sooner? 
1 hat is my question." ' 

" Want to look at country — went to shore of Great Salt Lake." 

"Oh! Curiosity, then, has been at the bottom of your absence?" 

" Nick warrior — no squaw — got no cur'osity." 

" No, no— 1 beg your pardon, Nick; 1 did not mean to accuseyou 
of so womanish a feeling. Far from it; 1 know you are a man. Tell 
us, however, how far, and whither you went?" 

"Bos'on," answered Nick, sententlously. 

" Boston! That has been a journey, indeed. Surely my son did 
not allow you to travel in his company through Massachusetts?" 

" Nick go alone. Two path; one for major; one for Tuscarora. 
Nick got dere first. " 

" That 1 can believe, if you were in earnest. Were you not ques- 
tioned by the way?" 

" Yes. Tell 'em I'm Stockbridge— pale-face know no better. 
T'ink he fox; more like woodchuck." 

" Thank yoa, Nick, for the compliment. Had my son reached 
Boston before you came away?" 

" Here he be," answered the Indian, producing another missive 
from the folds of his calico shirt. 

The captain received the note, which he read with extreme grav- 
ity, and some surprise. 
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" This is ia Bob's handwriting," he said, " and is dated ' Boston, 
June 18th, 1775;' but it is without signature, and is not only Bob, 
butBobBhort." 

"Read, dear Willoughby," exclaimed the anxious mother. 
" News from liim concerns us all." 

" News; Wilhelminal They may call this news in Boston, but 
one is very little the better for it at the Hutted Knoll. However, 
such as it is, there is no reason tor keeping it a secret, while there is 
one reason, at least, why it should be known. This is all. ' My 
dearest sir, —Thank God 1 am unharmed; but we have had much 
to make us reflect; you know what duty requires^-my best and end- 
less love to my mother, and Beulah — and dear, laughing, capricious, 
pretty Maud. Nick was present, and can tell you all. I do not 
think he will ' extenuate, or aught set down in malice.' And this 
without direction or signature; with nothing, in fact, but place and 
date. What say you to all this, Nick?" 

" He very good — major dere; he know. Nick dere— hot time — 
a t'ousand scalp — coat red as blood." 

" There has been anothcir battle!" exclaimed the captain; " that 
is too plain to admit or dispute. Speak out. at once, Nick — which 
gained the day; the British or the Americans?" 

" Hard to tell — one light, t'other fight.' Red -coat take de ground; 
'Y ankee kill. It Yankee could take scalp of all he kill, he whip. 
But poor warriors at takin' scalp. No know how. " 

" Upon my word. Woods, there does seem to be something in all 
this! It can hartlly be possible that the Americans would dare to 
attack Boston, defended as it is by a strong a rmyot British regulars." 

" That would they not," cried the chaplain, with emphasis. 
" This has been only another skirmish." 

" What you call skirmge?" asked Nick, pointedly. " It skirmge 
to take t'ousand scalp, ha?" 

" Tell uswhat has happened, Tuscarora?" said the captaiii, mo- 
tioning his friend to be silent. 

" Soon tell — soon done. Yapkee on hill; reg'lar in canoe. Hun- 
dred, t'ousand, fifty canoe— full of red-coat. Great chiefr dere!— 
ten — six — two— all go togeder. Come ashore — parade pale-face 
manner — march — booh — booh — dem cannon; pop, pop — dem gun. 
Wah! how he run!" 

" Run! Who ran, Nick? Though 1 suppose it must have been 
the poor Americans, of course." 

" Red-coat run," answered the Indian, quietly. 

This reply produced a general sensation, even the ladies starting 
and gazing at each other. 

" Red-coat run," repeated the captain, slowly. " Go on with your 
history, Nick; where was this battle fought?" 

"T'other Bos'on— over river— go in canoe to fight, like Injin 
from Canada." 

" That must have been in Charlestown, Woods — you mayremem- 
ber Boston is on one peninsula and Charlestown on another. Still 1 
do not recollect that tlie Americans were in the latter, Beekman; 
you told- me nothmg of that?" 

" They were not so near the royal forces; certainly, when 1 left 
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Albany, sir," returned Ihe colonel. " A few direct queetions to the 
Indian, however, would bring out the whole truth." 

" We must proceed more methodically. How many Yankees 
were in this fight, Nick ? Calculal e as we used to in the French war. " 

" Reach from here to mill — free, two deep, cap 'n. All farmer 
— no sodger. Carry gun, but no carry baggonet; no carry knap- 
sack; no wear red-coat. Look like town-meetin'; flght like devils." 

" A line as long as from this to the mill, three deep, would con- 
tain about two thousand men, Beekman. Is that what you wish to 
say, Nick?" 

" That about him — pretty near — just so." 

" Well, then, there were about two thousand Yankees on this hill 
—how many king's troops cros^sed in the canoes to go against them?" 

"Two time— one time, so many; t'other* time, half so many. 
Nick close by; count him " 

" That would make three thousand in all! By George, this does 
look like work. Did they all go together, Nick?" 

" No; one time go first; fight, run away. Dentwotime go, fight 
good deal— run away, too. Den try harder — set fire to wigwam — 
go up hill; Yankee run away." 

" This is plain enough, and quite graphical. Wigwam on fire? 
Charlestown is not burned, Nick?" 

" Dat he — look like old Council Pire gone out. Big canoe fire — 
booh — booh; Nick nebber see such war before — wahl Dead man 
plenty as leaves on tree; blood run like creek 1" 

" Were you in this battle, Nick? How came you to learn so 
much about it?" 

" Don't want to be in it — better out— no scalp taken. Red man 
not'in to do dere. How know about iim? See him; dat all. Got 
eye; why no see hitn behind stone wall? Good see behind stone 
wall." 

" Were you across the water yourself, or did you remain in Bos- 
ton, and see from a distance?" 

" Across in canoe; tell red-coat general send letter by Nick; ma- 
jor say he my friend — let Nick go." 

" My son was ia this bloody battle then!" said Mrs. Willoughby. 
" He writeB, Hugh, that he is safe?" 

" He does, dearest Wilhelmina: and Bob knows us too well to at- 
teinpt deception in such a matter." 

•' Did you see the major in the field, Nick— after you crossed the 
water, 1 mean?" 

'■ See him, all. Six— two— seven t'ousand. Close by. Why not 
see major stand up like pine — no dodge he head dere. Kill all round 
him— no hurt himl Fool to stay dere— tell him so; but he no come 
away. Save he scalp, too." 

" And how many slain do you suppose there might have been left 
on the ground— or did you not remain to see?" 

"Did see; stay to get gun, knapsack, oder good t'ing— plenty 
about; pick him up fast as want him." Here Nick coolly opened a 
small bundle, and exhibited an epaulette, several rings, a watcb. five 
or six pairs of silver buckles, and diveie other articles of plunder, of 
which he had managed to strip the dead. " All good t'ing— plenty 
as stone— have him widoutaskin'." 
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" So 1 see, Master Nick; and is this the plunder of Englishmen 
or of Americans?" 

" Eed-coat nearest— got most t'lQg, too. Go farder, fare worse, 
as pale face say." 

■' Quite satisfactory. Were there more red-coats left on the 
ground, or more Americans?" 

"Red-coat, so," said Niclc, holding up four fingers— r" Tankee, 
so," holding up one. " Take big grave to hold red-coat; small gr4ve 
won't hold Yankee. Hear what he count; most red-coat. More 
than t'ousand warrior I British groan like squaw dat lose her hun- 
ter." 

Such was Saucy Nick's description of the celebrated, and in some 
particulars unrivaled combat of Bunker's Hill, of which he had act- 
ually been an eye-Ti6it,ness on the ground, though using the precaution 
to keep his body well covered. He did not think it necessary to 
state the tact that he had given the eoup-de- grace himself to the 
owner of the epaulette, nor did he deem it essential to furnish all 
the particulars of his mode of obtaining so many buckles. In other 
irespects his account was fair enough, " nothing extenuating or set- 
ting down aught in malice." The auditors had listened with intense 
feeling ; and Maud, when the all usion was made to Robert Willough- 
by, buried her pallid face in her hands, and wept. As tor Beulah, 
time and again she glanced anxiously at her husband, and bethought 
her of the danger to which he might so soon be exposed. 

The receipt of this important intelligence confirmed Beekman in 
the intention to depart. The very next morning he tore himself 
away from Beulah, and proceeded "to Albany. The appointment of 
Washington and a long list of other officers "soon succeeded, includ- 
ing his own as a colonel, and the war may be said to have com- 
menced systematically. Its distant din occasionally reached the 
Hutted Knoll ; but the summer passed away, bringing with it no 
event to affect the tranquillity of that settlement. Even Joel's 
schemes were thwarted for a time, and he was fain to continue to 
wear the mask, and to gather the harvest for another, which lie had 
hoped to reap for his own benefit. 

Beulah had all a young wife's fears for her husband; but as month 
succeeded month, and one affair followed another, without bringing 
him harm, she began to submit to the anxieties inseparable from 
her situation, with less of self -torment, and more of reason. Her 
mother and Maud were invaluable friends to her, in this novel and 
trying siluatlon, though each had her own engrossing cares oh ac- 
count of Robert Willoughby. -As no olher great battle, however, 
occurred in the course of the year '75, Beekman remained in safety 
with the troops that mvested Boston, and the major with the army 
within it. Neither was much exposed, and glad enough were these 
gentle, affectionate hearts when they learned that the sea separated 
the combatants. 

This did not occur, however, until another winter was passed. In 
November the family left the Hut, as had been its practice of late 
years, and went out into the more inhabited districts to pass the 
winter. This lime it came only to Albany, where Colonel Beekman 
joined it, passing a few happy weeks with his well-beloved Beulah, 
The ancient town mentioned was not gay at a moment like that; 
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out It had many yoang officers in it, on the American side of the 

■ question, who were willing enough to make themselves acceptable 

1 to Maud. The captain was not sorry to see several of these youths 

\ manifesting assiduity ahout her he had so long been accustomed to 

consider as his youngest daughter; for by tbis time his opinions had 

taken so strong a bias in favor of the lights of the colonies, that 

Beekman himself^ scarcely rejoiced more whenever he heard of any 

little success alighting on the Ameiican arms. 

" It will all come right in tlie end," the worthy captain used to 
assure his friend the chaplain. " They will open Iheir eyes at home, 
ere long, and the injustice of taxing the colonies will be admitted. 
Then all will come round again, the king will be as much beloved 
as ever, and England and America will be all the better friends for 
having a mutual lespect. 1 know my countrymen well; ihey mean 
right, and will do rignt as soon as their stomachs are a little low- 
ered, and they come to look at the truth coollj-. I'll answer tor it, 
the Battle of Bunker's Hill made us " — the captain had spoken in 
this way, now, for some months — " made us a thousand advocates 
where we had one before.. This is the nature of John Bull; give 
him reason to respect you, and he will soon do you justice, but give 
him reason to feel otherwise, and he becomes a careless, it not a 
hard master." 

Such were the opinions Captain Willoughby entertained of his 
native land; a land he had not seen in thirty years, and one in which 
he had so recently inherited unexpected honors, without awakening 
a desire to return and enjoy theiji. His opinions were right in part, 
certainly; for they dependea on a law of nature, while it is not im- 
probable they werewrong in all that was connected with the notions 
of any peculiarly manly quality in any particular part of Christendom. 
No maxim is truer than that which teaches us, " Like causes pro- 
duce like effects;" and as human beings are governed by very similar 
laws all over the face of this round woild of ours, nothing is more 
certain than the similarity of their propensities. 

Maud had no smiles beyond those extracted by her naturally sweet 
disposition, and a very prevalent desire to oblige, for any of the 
young soldiers or young civilians who crowded about her chair, dur- 
ing the Albany winter mentioned. Two or thi'ee of Colonel Beek- 
man's military friends in particular would very gladly have be- 
come connected with an officer so much respected, through means 
so exceedmgly agreeable; but no encouragement emboldened either 
to go beyond the attention and assiduities of a marked politeness. 

" 1 know not how it is," observed Mis. Willoughby, one day, in 
a iete-d-iSte with her husband; " Maud seems to lake Ipss pleasure 
than is usual with girls of her years in the attentions of your sex. 
That her heart is aSecfionate — warm — even tender, 1 am very cer- 
tain; and yet no Sign of preference, partiality, or weakness, in favor 
of any of these fine young men, of whom we see so many, can 1 dis- 
cover in the child. • They all seem alike to her!" 

" Her time will come, as it happened to het mother before her," 
answered the captain. " Whooping-cough and measles are not more 
certain to befall children than love to befall a young woman. You 
were all made tor it, my dear Willy, and no fear but the girl will 
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catch the disease one of these days; and thai too, without any inocu- 
lation." 

" 1 am sure i have no wish to separate from my child "—so Mrs. 
Willoughby always spoke of, and so she always felt toward Maud— 
" 1 am sure 1 have no wish to separate from my child; but as we 
can not always remain, il is perhaps better this one should marry; 
like the other. There is young Verplanck, much devoted to her; 
he is every way a suitable match, and then he is in Evert's own 
regiment." 

" AjThe would do; though, to my fancy, Luke Herring is the 
far better match." 

" That is because he is richer and more powerfuL Hughr-ryou 
men can not think of a daughter's establishment, without immedi- 
ately dragging in houses and lands as part of the ceremony." 

" By George, wife of mine, houses ana lands in moderation aie 
very good sweeteners of matrimony!" 

" And yet, Hugh, 1 have been very happy as a wife, nor have 
you been very miserable as a husband, without any excess of liches 
to sweeten the state!" answeied Mrs. Willoughby, reproachfully. 
" Had you been a full geneial 1 could not liave loved you more 
than 1 have'done as a mere captain." 

"All very true, Wilhelmina, dearest," returned the husband, 
kissing the faithful partner of his bosom ;with strong affection-" 
" very true, my deai girl; for girl you are, and ever will he in my 
eyes; but you are one in a million, and I humbly trust there are not 
ten hundred and one in every thousand, just like.myself. For my 
part, 1 wish dear, saucy, capricious little Maud no worse luck in a 
husband I ban Luke Herring." 

" She trill never be his wife; 1 know her, and my own ^ex, too 
well to think it. You are wrong, however, Willoughby, in apply- 
ing such terms to the child. Maud is not in the least capricious, 
especially in her affections. See with what truth and faithfulness 
of sisterly attachment she clings to Bob. 1 do declare 1 am often 
ashamed to feel that even his own mother has less solicitude, about 
him than this dear girl.*' 

" Pooh, Willy; don't be alBicted with the idea that you don't 
make yourself sufficiently miserable about the boy. Bob will do 
well enough, and will very likely come out of this affair a lieuten- 
ant-colonel. 1 may live yet to see him a general officer; certainly, 
if 1 live lo be as old as my grandfather. Sir Thortias. As for Maud, 
she finds Beulah uneasy about Beekman ; and having no husband 
herself, or any lover that she cares a straw about, tvhy she just falls 
upon Bob as a pis-alUr. I'll warrant you she ca:es no more for him 
than any of the rest of us — than myself, for instance; though, as an 
o!d soldier, 1 don't scream every time 1 fancy a gun flred over yon- 
der at Boston." ^ 

" 1 wish it were well over. It is so unnatural for Evert and Rob- 
ert to be on opposite sides. " 

" Yes, it is out of the common way, 1 admit; and yet 'twill all 
come round, in the long run. This Mr. Washington is a clever fel- 
low, and seems to play his cards with spirit and judgment. He was 
with us in that awkward aftair of Braddock's; and between you 
snd me, WiJlielmiuat he covered the regulars, or we should all have 
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laid our bones on that accursed field. 1 wrote you at the time what 
1 thought of him, and now you see it is all coming to pass." 

It was one ot the captain's foibles to believe himself a political 
prophet; and as he had really both written and spolsen highly of 
"Washington, at the time mentioned, it had no small influence on 
his opinions to find himself acting on the same side with this admired 
favorite. Propliecies often produce their own fulfillment in cases 
of much greater gravity than this; and it is not surprising that our 
captain found himself strengthened in his notions by the circum- 
stance. 

The winter passed away without any of Maud's suitors making a 
visible impression on her Jieart. In March, the English evacuated 
Boston, Robert Willoughby sailing with his regiment tor Halitax, 
and thence with the expedition against Charleston, under Sir Henry 
Clinton. The next month the family returned to the Knoll, where 
It was thought wises, and even safer, to be at a moment so critical, 
than even in a more trequented place. The war proceeded, and to 
the captain's great regret, without any very visible approaches 
toward the reconciliation he had so confidently anticipated. This 
rather checked his warmth in favor of the colonial cause; for, an . 
Englishman by birth, he was much opposed at bottom to anything 
lik&^ dissolu^tidn of the tie that connected America with the mother 
country: a political event that now began seriously to be talked of 
among the initiated. 

Desirous of thinking as little as possible ot disagreeable things, 
the worthy owner ot the valley busied himself with his crops, his 
mills, and his improvements. He had intended to commence leasing 
his wild lauds about this time, and to begin a more extended settle- 
ment, with an eye to futurity ; but the state of the country forbade 
the execution of the project, and he was fain to limit his efforts by 
their former boundaries. The geographical position ot the valley 
put it beyond any of the ordinary exactions of military service; and 
as there was a 'little doubt thrown around its owner's opinions, 
partly in consequence of his son 's present and his own previous con- 
nection with the royal army, and partly on account of Joel's secret 
machinations, the authorities were well content to let the settlement 
alone, provided it would take care of itself. Notwithstanding the 
prominent patriotism ot~ Joel Strides and the miUer, they were well, 
satisfiecf themselves with this state of things, preferring peace and 
quietness to the more stirring scenes of war. Their schemes, more- 
over, had met with somewhat of a check, in the feeling of the popii- 
lation ot the valley, which, on an occasion calculated to put their 
attachment to its owner to the proof, had rather shown that they re- 
membered his justice, liberality, and upright conduct, more than 
exactly comported with their longings. This manifestation of re- 
spect was shown at an election for a representative in a local con- 
vention, in which every individual at the Hutted Knoll, who had 
a voice at all, the two conspirators excepted, had given it in favor 
ot the captain. So decided was this expression ot feeling, indeed, 
that it compelled Joe! and the miller to chime in with the cry of the 
hour, and to vote contrary to theii own wishes. 

One, dwelling at the Hutted Kj]o11 in the summer of 1776, could 
never have imagined that he was a resident of a country convulsed 
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by a revolutioD, and disfigured by war. There everything seemed 
peaceful and calm— the woods sighing with the airs of their sublime 
solitude; the genial sun shedding its heats on a graceful and gener- 
ous soil: vegetation ripening and yielding with all the abundance of 
a bountiful nature, as in the more tranquil days of peace and hope. 

" There is something frightful in the calm of this valley, Beulah!" 
exclaimed Maud, one Sunday, as she and her sister loolsed out of 
the library window, amid the breathing stillness of the forest, list- 
ening to the melancholy sound of the bell that summoned them to 
prayers. " There is a frightful calm over this place, at .-m hour 
when we know that strife and bloodshed are so active in the coun- 
try. Oh! that the hateful Congress had never thought of making 
this war!" 

"Evert writes me all is well, Maud; that the times will lead to 
good; the people are right, and America will now_ be a nation, in 
time, he thinks; a great, and a very great nation." 

"Ah! it is this ambition of greatness that hurries them all on! 
Why can they not be satisfied with being respectable subjects of so 
great a country as England, that they must destroy each other for 
this phantom of liberty? Willit make them wiser, or happier, or 
better than they are?" 

Thus reasoned Maud, under the influence of one engrossing senti- 
ment. As our tale proceeds we shall have occasion to show, per- 
haps, how far was that submission to events which she inculcated 
from the impulses of her true character. Beulah answered mildly, 
but it was more as a young American wife: 

" 1 know Evert thinks it all right, Maud; and you will own he is 
neither fiery nor impetuous. It his cool judgment approve of what 
has been done, we may Well suppose that it has not been done in too 
much haste, or needlessly." 

"Think, Beulah," rejoined Maud, with an ashen cheek, and in 
trembling tones, " that Evert and Robert may, at this very moment, 
be engaged in strife against each other. The last messenger who 
came in brought us the miserable tidings that Sir William Howe 
was landing a large army near New York, and that the Americans 
were preparing to meet it. We ore certain that Bob is with his regi- 
ment; and his regiment we know is with the army. How can we 
think of this liberty at a moment BO critical?" '* 

Beulah did not reply; tor in spite of her quiet nature, and implicit 
confidence in her husband, she could not escape a woman's solicitude. 
The colonel had promised to write at every good occasion, and that 
which he promised was usually performed. She thought, and 
thought rightly, that a very few days would bring Ihem intelligence 
of importance; though it came in a shape she had little anticipated, 
and by a messenger she had then no desire to see. 

In the meantime the season and its labors advanced. August was 
over, aud September with its fruits had succeeded, promising to 
being the year round without any new or extraordinary incidents to 
change the fortunes of the inmates of the Hutted Knoll. Beulah 
had now been married more than a twelvemonth, and was already 
a mother, and of course all that time had elapsed since the son quit- 
ted bis father's house. Hick, too, had disappeared shortly after his 
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tetul-n from Boston; and throughout this eventful aummer, his dark, 
led countenance had not been seen in the valley. 



CHA.PTER XI. 

And now ^tis still I no sound to wake 

The primal forest's awful shade ; 
And breathless lies the covert brake. 

Where many an ambushed form is laid : 
1 see the red man's gleaming eye, 

Yet all so hushed, the gloom profound, 
That summer bird^ flit heedlessly. 

And mocking nature smiles around. 

LCNT. 

The eventful summer of 1776 had been genial and generous In 
the valley of the Hutted Knoll. With a desire to drive away ob- 
trusive thoughts, the captain had been much in his fields, and he 
•was bethinliing himself ot making a large contribution to the good 
cause in the way of fatted porkers, of which he had an unusual 
number, that he thought might yet be driven through the forest to 
Fort Stanwix before the season closed. In the way of intelligence 
from the seat of war, nothing had reached the family but a letter 
from the major, which he had managed to get sent, and in which 
he wrote with necessaiy caution. He merely mentioned the arrival 
of Sir William Howe's forces, and the state of his own health. 
There was a short postscript in thefollowing words, the letter having 
been ditected to his father: — " Tell dearest Majjd,"' he said, " that 
charming women have ceased to charm me; glory occupying so 
much of. my day-dreams, like an ignis Jaiuua 1 fear; and that as 
for love, all my affections are centered in the dear objects at the 
Hutted Knoll. If 1 had n:et with a single woman 1 admired halt as 
much asl do her pretty self, 1 should have been married long since." 

This was written in answer to some thoughtless rattle that the 
captain had volunteered to put in bis last letter, as coming from 
Maud, who had sensitively shrunk from sending a message when 
asked; and it was read by father, mother, and Beulah, as the badi- 
nage of a brother to a sister, without awakening a second thought in 
either. Not so with Maud herself, however. When her seniors 
had done with this letter, she carried it to her own room, reading 
and rereading it a dozen times; nor could she muster resolution to 
return it; but, finding at length that the epistle. was forgotten, she 
succeeded in retaining it without awakening attention to what she 
had done. This letter now became her constant companion, and a 
hundred times did the sweet girl trace its characters, in the privacy 
ot her chamber, or in that of her now solitary walks in the woods. 

As yet, the war had produced none of those scenes of ruthless 
frontier violence that had distinguished all the previous conflicts of 
America. The enemy was on the coast, and thither the effoits of 
the combatants had been principally directed. It is true, an attempt 
on Canada had been made, but it failed for want of means; neither 
party being in a condition to effect much, as yet, in that quarter. 
The captain had commented on this peculiarity ot the present 
struggle; all those which had proceiltd it having, as a matter of 
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course, taken lUe direction of the frontiers between the hostile pfov- 
inces. 

" There is no use, Woods, in bothering ourselves about these 
things, after all," observed Captain Willoughby, one day, when the 
subject of hanging the long-neglected gates came up between them. 
" It's a heavy job, and the crops will suffer if we take off the hands 
this week. We are as safe here as we should be in Hyde Park ; and 
safer too; for there housebreakers and footpads abound; whereas, 
your preaching has left nothing but very vulgar and every-day sin- 
ners at the Knoll." 

The chaplain had Utile to say against this reasoning; for, to own 
the truth, he saw no particular cause for apprehension. Impunity 
had produced the feeling of security, until these gates had got to be 
rather a subject of amusement than of any serious discussion. The 
preceding year, when the stockade was erected, Joel had managed to 
'throw so many obstacles in the way of hanging the gates that the 
duty was not performed throughout the whole of the present sum- 
mer, the subject having been mentioned but once or twice, and then 
only to be postponed to a more fitting occasion. 

As yet no one in the valley knew of the great event which had tak- 
en place in July. A rumor of a design to declare the provinces in- 
dependent had reached the Hut in May; but the major's letter was 
silent on this important event, and positive information had arrived 
by no other channel; otherwise, the captain would have regarded 
the struggle as much more serious than he had ever done belore; and 
he might have set about raising these all-important gates in earnest. 
As it was, however, there they stood, each pair leaning- against its 
proper wall or stockade, though tnose of the latter were so light as to 
have required but eight or ten men to set them on their hinges, in 
a couple of hours at most. 

Captain Willoughby still confined his agricultural schemes to the 
site of the old Beaver Pond. The area of that was perfectly beauti- 
ful, every unsightly object having been removed, while the tences 
and the tillage were faultlessly neat and regular. Car© had been 
taken,'tOo, to render the few small fields around the cabins which 
skirted this lovely rural scene worthy of theit vicinage. The 
stumps had all been dug, the surfaces leveled, and the orchards and 
gardens were in keeping with the charms that nature had so bounti- 
fully scattered about the place. 

While, however, all in the shape of tillage was confined to this 
one spot, the cattle ranged the forest for miles. Not only was the 
valley, but the adjacent mountain-sides were covered with intersect- 
ing paths beaten by the herds in the course of years. These paths 
led to many a glen, or lookout, where Beulah and Maud had long 
been in the habit of pursuing their rambles during the sultry heats 
of summer. Though so beautiful to the eye, the flats were not 
agreeable for walks, and it was but natural for the lovers of the 
picturesque to seek the eminences, where they could overlook the 
vast surfaces of leaves that were spread before them; or to bury 
themselves in ravines and glens, within which the rays of the sun 
scarce penetrated. The paths mentioned led near to a hundred of 
these places, all within a mile or two of the Hut. As a matter of 
course, then, they were not neglected. 
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Beulah had now been a mother several months. Her little Erert 
■was born at the KuoU, and he occupied most of these gentle and affec- 
tionate thoughts which were not engrossed by his absent father. 
Her marriage, of itself, had made some changes in her intercourse 
with Maud; but thebirth of the child had brought about still more. 
The care of this little being formed Beulah's great delight; and Mrs. 
Willoughby had all that peculiar interest in her descendant which 
marks a grandmother's irresponsible \dve. These two passed halt 
their time in the nursery, a room fitted between their respective 
chambers; leaving Maud more alone than it was her wont to be, and 
of course to brood over hsr thoughts and feelings. These periods 
of solitude our heroine was much accustomed to pass jn the forest. 
Use had so tar emboldened her, that apprehension never shortened 
her walks or lessened her pleasure. Of danger from any ordinary 
source, there was literally next to none, man never having been 
known to approach the valley unless by the regular path; while the 
beasts of prey had been so actively hunted, as rarely to be seen in that 
quarter of the country. The panther excepted, no wild quadruped 
was to be in the least feared in summer; and to the first, none had 
ever been met with by Nick, or any of the numerous woodsmen who 
had now frequented the adjicent hills for two lustrums. 

About three hours before the setting of the sun, on the evening of 
the 33d of September, 1776, Maud Willoughby was pursuing her 
way quite alone along one of the paths beaten by the cattle, at some 
little distance from a rocky eminence where there was a lookout, 
on which Mike, by her father's orders, had made a rnde seat. It 
was on the side of the clearing most remote fiomail the cabins; 
though once on the elevation, she could command a view of the 
whole ol the little panorama around the site of the ancient pond. In 
that day ladies wore the well-known gypsy hat, a style that was 
peculiarly suited to the face of our heroine. Exercise had given 
her cheeks a rich glow; and thotigh a shade of sadness, or at least 
of reflection, Was now habitually thrown athwart her sweet counte- 
nance, this bloom added an unusual liistcr to her eyes, and a brill- 
iancy to her beauty, that the proudest belle of any drawing-room 
might have been glad to possess. &.lthough living so retired, her 
dress always became her rank ; being simple, but of the character 
that denotes refinement, and the habits and tastes of a gentlewoman. 
In this particular, Maud had ever been observant of what was duo 
to herself; and more than all had she attended to her personal ap- 
pearance since a chance expression of Robert Willoughby's liac) be- 
trwed how much he prized the quality in her. 

Looking thus, and in a melancholy frame ot mind, Maud reached 
the rock, and took her place on its simple seat, throwing aside her 
hat to catch a little of the cooling air on her burning cheeks. She 
turned to look at the lovely view again, with a pleasure that never 
tired. The rays of the sun were streaming athwart the verdant 
meadows and rich corn, lengthening the shadows, and mellowing 
everything, as it expressly to please the eye of one like her who i^ow 
gazed upon the scene. Most of the people ol the settlement were 
in the open air, the men closing their day's work in the fields, and 
the women and children busied beneath shades, with their wheels and 
needles; the whole presenting such a picture of peaceful, rural life. 
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as a poet might delight to describe, or an artist to delineate with 
his pencil. 

The landscape smiles 
Cftlm'in the sun ; and silent are the hilW 
And valleys, and the blue serene of air. . , . , . 

The Vanished Lwrk. 

"It is very beautiful!" thought Maud. " Why cannot men be 
content with such scenes of loveliness and nature as this, and love 
each other, and be at peace, as God's laws command? Then we 
might all be living happily together here,' without trembling lest news 
of some sad misfortune should reach us from hour to hour. Beulah 
and Even would not be separated ; but both could remain with their 
child — and my dear, dear father and mother wo\ild be so happy to 
have us all around them, in security— and then, Bob, too— perhaps 
Bob might bring a wife from the town with him,- that 1 could love 
as I do Beulah. " It was one of Maud's day-dreams to love the wife 
of Bob, and make him happy by contributing to the happiness of 
those he most prized. "No; I could never love her as I do Beulah; 
but 1 should make her very dear to me, as 1 ought to, since she 
would be Bob's wife." 

Ihe expression of Maud's face toward the close of this mental 
soliloquy, was of a singular sadness; and yet it was the very picture 
of sincerity ahd truth. It was some such look as the windows of the 
mind assume, when the feeliugs struggle against nature and hope, 
Jor resignation and submission to duty. 

At this instant a cry arose from the valley 1 It was one of those 
spontaneous, involuntary outbreaUlngs of alarm, that no art can 
imitate, no pen describe; but which conveys to the listenei's ear ter- 
ror in the very sound. At the next instant, the men from the mill 
were seen rushing up to the summit of Ike cliff that impended over 
their dwellings, followed by their wives, dragging cbildren after 
them, making frantic gestures, indicative of alarm. The first im- 
pulse of Maud was to fly; but a moment's reflection told her it was 
much too late for that. To remain and witness what followed would 
be the safer and more wise. Her diess was dark, and she would 
not be likely to be observed at the distance at which she was placed; 
having behind her, too^ a background of gloomy rock. Then the 
sc^e was too exciting to admit of much hesitation or delay in com- 
ing to a decision ; a fearful species of maddened curiosity mingling 
with her alarm. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Maud continued gazing on what she saw, with eyes that seemed to 
devour the objects before them. 

The first cry from the valley was followed by the appearance of 
the fugitives from the mill. "These took the way toward the Hut, 
calling on the nearest laborers by name, to seek safety in flight. 
The words could not be distinguished at the rock, though indistmot 
sounds might; but the gestures could not be mistaken. In half a 
mioute the plain was alive with fugitives; some rushing to tneir 
cabins for their children, and all taking the direction of the stockade, 
as soon as the last were found. In five minutes the roads and lanes 
near the Knoll were crowded with men, women, and children, 
hastening forward to its protection, while c ^ew of the former had 
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altgady rushed thrpugh the gateways, as Maud correctly fancied, in 
quest of their arms. ^ 

Captain Willoughby was riding among his laborers when this 
fearful interruption to a tranquillity so placid first brolse upon his 
ear. Accustomed to alarms, he galloped forward to meet the fugi- 
tives trom the mill, issuing orders as he passed to several of the men 
nearest the house. With the miller, who thought little of anything 
hut safety at that instant, he conversed a moment, and then pushed 
boldly on toward the verge of the cliffs. Maud trembled as she saw 
her father in a situation which she thoiight must be so exposed; but 
his cool manner of riding about proved that he saw no enemy very 
near. At length he waved his hat to some object or person in the 
glen beneath, and she even thought she heard his shout. At the 
next moment he turned his horse, and was seen scouring along the 
road toward the Hut. The lawn was covered with the fugitives as 
the captain reached it, while a few armed men were already coming 
out of the court-yard. Gesticulating as it giving orders, the captain 
dashed through them all without drawing the rein, and disappeared 
in the court. A minute later he reissued, bearing his arms, fol- 
lowed by his wife and Beulah, the latter pressing little Evert to her 
bosom. 

Something like order now began to appear among the men. 
Counting all ages and both colors, the valley, at this particular mo- 
ment, could muster thirty-three males capable of bearing arms, lo 
these might be added some ten or fifteen women who had occasion- 
ally brought down a deer, and who might be thought more or less 
dangerous stationed at a loop with a rifle or a musket. Captain Wil- 
loughby had taken some pains to drifl the former, who could go 
through some of the simpler light-infantry evolutions. Among 
them he appointed sundry corporals, while Joel Strides had been 
iLamed a sergeant. • Joyce, now an aged and war-worn veteran, did 
the duty ot adjutant. Twenty men were soon drawn up in airay, 
in front of the open gateway of the lawn, under the immediate 
orders of Joyce; and the last woman and child that had been seen 
approaching the place of refuge had passed within the stockade. At 
this instant Captain Willoughby called a party of the stragglers 
around him, and set about hanging the gates of the outer passage, 
or that which led through the palisades. 

Maud would now have left the rock, but at that moment a dark 
body of Indians poured up over the cliffs, crowning it with a menac- 
ing cloud of at least fifty armed warriors. The rivulet lay between 
her and the Hut, and the nearest bridge that crossed it would have 
brought her within reach of danger. Then it would require at least 
half an hour to reach that bridge by the circuitous path she would 
be compelled to take, and there was little hope ot getting over it be- 
fore the strangers should have advanced. It was better to remain 
where she could behold what was passing, and to be governed by 
events, than to rush blindly into unseen risks. 

The party that crowned the cliffs near the mills, showed no impa- 
tience to advance. It was evidently busy in reconnoitering, and in 
receiving accessions to its numbers. The latter soon increased to 
same seventy or eighty warriors. After waiting several minutes in 
jjiaption, a musket, or rifle, was fired toward the Hut, as if to try 
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the effect of a summons and the range ot a bullet. At Ibi;. ]■::.'. I^f! 
men on the lawn retired within th^ stockade, stacked their ntu--, 
and joined the party that was endeavoring to get the gates iu tiuir 
places. From the circumstance that her father directed, all U.o 
women and children to retire within the court, Maud supposed tliut 
the bullet might have fallen somewhere near them. It was quite 
evident, however, that no one was injured. 

The gates intended tor the stockade, being open like the rest ot 
that work, were materially lighter than those constructed tor tJie 
house itself. The diiBculty was in handling them with the accuracy 
required to enter the hinges, of which there were three pairs. This 
difHcUlty existed on acount of their gi'eat height. Of physical 
foice, enough could be applied to loss them over the stockade itself, 
if necessary; but finesse was needed, rather than force, to effect the 
prmcipal object, and that under difficult circumstances. It was 
scarcely possible that the proximity of so fierce an enemy as a body 
of savages in their warpaint, for such the men at the mill had dis- 
covered was the guise of their assailants, would in any measure 
favor the coolness and tact of the laborers. Poor Maud lost the 
sense of her own danger, in the nervous desire to see the long-for- 
gotten gates hung; and she rose once or twice, in feverish excite- 
ment, as she saw that the leaf which was raised fell in or out, miss- 
ing its fastenings. Still the men persevered, one or two sentinels 
being placed to watch the Indians, and give timely notice of their 
approach, should they advance. 

Maud now kneeled, with her face bowed to the seat, and uttered 
a short but most fervent prayer^ in behalf of the dear beings that the 
Hut contained. This calmed her spirits a little, and she rose once 
more to watch the course of events. The body of men had left the 
gate at which they had just been toiling, and were crowding around 
its fellow. CJne leaf was hung! As an assurance ot this, she sooa 
after saw her father swing it backward and forward on its hinges, 
to cause it to settle into its place. This was an immense relief, 
though she had heard too many tales of Indian warfare to think 
there was any imminent danger- of an attack by open day in the very 
face of the garrison. The cool manner in which her father proceed- 
ed satisfied her that he felt the same security for the moment; his 
great object being, in truth, to make suitable provision against the 
hours of darkness. 

Although Maud had been educated as a lady, and possessed the 
delicacy and refinement of her class, she had unavoidably caught 
some of the fire and resolution of a frontier life. To her, the forest, 
for instance, possessed no fancied dangers; but when there was real 
ground tor alarm, she estimated its causes intelligently and tvith 
calmness. So it was, also, in the present crisis. Bhe remembered 
all she had been taught or had heard, and quick of apprehension, 
her information was justly applied to the estimate of present cir- 
cumstances. 

The men at the Hut soon had the second leaf of the gate ready to 
be raised. At this instant, an Indian advanced across the flat, 
alone, bearing a branch ot a tree in his hand, and moving sv^iftly. 
This was a flag of truce, desiring -to communicate with 'the pale- 
faces. Captain Willoughby met the messenger alone, at thie foot of 
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the lawn, and there a conference took place that lasted several miU' 
utes. Maud could only conjecture its objects, though she thought 
her father's attitude commaudin^ and Ms gesture stern. The red 
man, as usual, was quiet and dignified. This much our heroine 
saw, or fancied she saw ; but beyond this, of course, all was vague 
conjecture. Just as the two were about to part, and had even made 
courteous signs of their intention, a shout arose from the workmen, 
■which ascended, though faintly, as high a& the rock. Captain Wil- 
loughby turned, and then Maud saw his arm extended toward the 
stockade. The second leaf of the gate was in its place, swinging to 
and fro, in a sort of exulting demonstration of its. uses. The savage 
moved away more slowly than he had advanced, occasionally stop- 
ping to reconnoiter the Knoll and its defenses. 

Captain WilloilgUby now returned to his people, and he was some 
time busied in examining the gates, and giving directions about their 
fastenings. Utterly forgetful of her own situations, Maud shed 
tears of joy as she saw that this great object was successfully effect- 
ed. The stockade Vias an immense security to the people of the 
Hut. Although it certainly might be scaled, such an enterprise 
would req^uire great caution, courage and address; and it could 
hardly be effected at all by daylight. At night, even, it would 
allow the sentinels time to give the alarm, and with a vigilant look- 
out, might be the means of repelling an enemy. There was also 
another consideration connected with this stockade. An enemy 
would not be fond of trusting himself inside of it,' unless reasonably 
certain of carrying the citadel altogether-; inasmuch as It might serve 
as a prison to place him in the hands of the garrison. To recross it 
under a fire from the loops, would be an exploit so hazardous that 
few Indians would think of undertaking it. All this Maud knew 
from her father's conversations, and she saw how much had been 
obtained in raising the- gates. Then the stockade, once properly 
closed, aHorded great security to those moving about within it; the 
timbers would on a;pi: to stop a bullet, and were a perfect defense 
against a rush: leaving time to the women and children to get into 
the court, even allowing that the assailants succeeded in scaling the 



Maud thought rapidly and well, in the strait in which she was 
placed. She understood most of the movements on both sides, and 
she also saw the importance of her remaining where sh« could note 
all that passed, it she intended to make an attempt at reaching the 
Hut after dark. This necessity determined her to continue al the 
rock so long as light remained. She wondered she was not missed, 
but rightly attributed the circumstances to the suddenness of the 
alarm, and the crowd of other thoughts which would naturally press 
upon the minds of her friends al such a fearful moment. " 1 will 
stay where 1 am," thought Maud, a little proudly, " and prove, if 1 
am not really the daughter of Hugh Willoughby, that 1 am not 
altogether unworthy of his love and care. 1 can even pass the night 
in the forest, at this warm season, without suflCeiing." 

Just as these thoughts crossed her mind in a sort of mental solilo- 
quy, a stone rolled from a path above her, and fell over the rock on 
which Ihe seat was placed. A footstep was then heard, and the 
girl's heart beat quick with apprehension. Still she conceived it 
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safest to remain perfectly quiet, 8he scarce breathed, in het anxiety 
to be motionless. Then it occurred to her that some one hesides lier- 
self might be ouf irom the Hut, and that a triend was near. Mike 
had been in the woods that very aEternoon, she knew; for she had 
seen him; and the true-hearted fellow would indeed be a treasure to 
her, at that awful moment. This idea, which rose almost to cer- 
tainty as soon as it occurred, induced her to spring forward, when 
the appearance of a man whom she did not recognize, dressed in a 
hunting-shirt, and otherwise attired tor the woods, carrying a short 
rifle in the hollow of bis arm, caused her to stop in motionless ter- 
ror. At first her presence was not observed; but no sooner did the 
stranger catch a glimpse of her person than he stopped, raised his 
hands in surprise, laid his rifle against a tree^-and sprung forward ; 
the girl closing her eyes, and sinkmg on the seat, with bowed head, 
expecting the blow of the deadly tomahawk. 

" Maud— dearest, dearest Maud, do you not know me?" exclaimed 
one, leaning over the pallid girl, while he passed an arm round her 
slender waist, with an affection so delicate and reserved, that at 
another time it might have attracted attention. " Look up, dear 
girl, and show that at least you fear not me!" 

" Bob," said the half -senseless Maud, " whence come you? Why 
do you come at this fearful instant? Would to God your visit had 
been better timed!" 

" Terror makes you say this, my poor Maud. Of all the family, 
1 had hoped for the warmest welcome from you. We think alike 
about this war; then you are not so much terrified at the idea of my 
being found here, but can hear reason. Why do you say this, then, 
my dearest Maud?" 

By this time Maud had so far recovered as to be able to look up 
into the- major's face, with an expression in which alarm was 
blended with unutterable tenderness. Still she did not throw her 
arms around him, as a sister would clasp a beloved brother; but 
rather, as he pressed her gently to his bosom, repelled the embrace 
by a slight resistance. Extricatinng herself, however, she turned 
and pointed toward the valley. 

" Why do 1 say this? Bee for yourself — the savages have at length 
come, and the whole dreadful picture is before you." 

Yoimg Willoughby's military eye took in the scene at a glance. 
The Indians were still at the cliff, and the people of the settlement 
were straining at the heavier gates of the Hut, having already got 
one of- them into a position where it wanted only the proper applica- 
tion of a steady force to be hung. He saw his father actively em- 
ployed in giving directions, and a few pertinent questions drew all 
the other circumstances from Maud. The enemy had now been in 
the valley more than an hour, and the movements of the two parties 
were soon related. 

" Are you alone, dearest Maud! are you shut out by this sudden 
inroad?" demanded the major, with concern and surprise. 

" So it would seem. 1 can see no other— though 1 did think 
Michael might be somewhere near me in the woods, here; 1 at first 
mistook your footsteps for his." 

" That is a mistake," returned Willouehby, leveling a small 
pocket spy glass at the Hut; " Mike is tugging at th»t gate, uphold- 
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ing a 'part of it, like a corner stone. 1 see most of tlie faces 1 know 
tliere, and my dear father is as active, and yet as cool, as it at the 
head of a regiment." 

" Then 1 am alone; it is perhaps better that as many as possible 
should be in the house to defend it." 

" Kot alone, my sweet Maud, so long as 1 am with you. Do you 
still think my visit so iU-timed?" 

" Perhaps not, after all. Heaven knows what 1 should have done 
by myself when it became dark!" 

" But are we safe on this. seat? May we not be seen by the In- 
dians, since we so plainly see them?" 

" 1 think not. 1 have often remarked that when Evert and Beulah 
have been here, their figures could not be perceived from the lawn, 
owing, 1 fancy, to the dark background of rock. My dress is not 
light, and you are in green, which is the color of the leaves, and not 
easily to be distinguished. No other spot gives so good a view of 
what takes place in the valley. We must risk a little exposure, or 
act in the dark!" 

" You are a soldier's daughter, Maud." This was as true of Ma- 
jor Meredith as of Captain Willoughby, and might therefore be 
freely said by even Bob. " You are a soldier's daughter, and nature 
has clearly intended you to be a soldier's wife. This is a coup-d'ceil 
not to be despised." 

" X shall never be a wife at all," muimured Maud, scarce know- 
ing what she said; " 1 may not live to be a soldier's daughter even 
much longer. But why are you here— surely, surely you can have 
no connection with those savages! 1 have heard of such horrors; 
but you would not accompany them, even though it were to orotect 
the Hut." 

" I'll not answer for that, Maud. One would do a great deal to 
preserve his paternal dwelling from pillage, and his father's gray 
hairs from violence. But 1 came alone; that party and its objects 
being utterly strangers to me. " 

" And why do you come at all. Bob?" inquired the girl, looking 
up into his face with open affection. " The situation of the country 
is now such, as to make your visits very hazardous." 

" Who could know the regular major in this hunting-shirt and 
forest garb? 1 have not an article about my person to betray me, even 
were 1 before a coujt. No fear tor me, then, Maud; unless it be 
from these demons in human shape, the savages. Even they do not 
seem to be very fiercely inclined, as they appear at this moment 
more disposed to eat than to -at tack the Hut. Look for yourself; 
those fellows are certainly preparing to take their food; the group 
that is fust now coming over the clifis is dragging a deer after it." 

Maud took the glass, though with an unsteady hand, and she 
looked a moment at th&savages. The manner in which the instru- 
ment brought these wild beings nearer to her eye, caused her to 
shuddei, and she was soon satisfied. 

"That deer was killed this morning by the miller," she said; 
" they have doubtless found it in or near his cabin. We will be 
thankful, however, for this breathing time— it may enable my dear 
father to get up the other gate. Look, Robert, and see what progress 
they make!" 
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" One side is just hung, and much joy does it produce among 
them! Persevere, my noble old father, and you will soon be sate 
against your enemies. What a calm and steady air he has, amid it 
all! Ah! Maud, Hugh 'Vyilloughby ought at this moment to be at 
the head of a brigade, helping to suppress this accursed and unnatu- 
ral relJoUion. Way, more; he may be there, it he will only listen to 
reason and duty." 

" And this is then youE, errand here. Bob?" asked his fair com- 
panion, gazing earnestly at the major. ; 

" It is, Maud— and; Lhope you, whose leelingsl know to be right, 
can encourage me to hope." , 

" 1 fear not. It is now too late. Beulah's marriage with Evert 
has strengthened tiis opinions — and then — " 

" What, dearest Maud! You pause as if that.' then ' had a: mean- 
ing you hesitated to express." 

Maud colored; after which she smiled faintjy, and proceeded:. 

" We should speak reverently of a fatherr- and such, a father, 
too. But does it not seem probable to you. Bob, that the many dis- 
cussions he has had with Mr. Woods may .have a tendency to con- 
firm each in his notions?" 

Robert WJlloughby would have answered in the affirmative, had 
not a sudden movement at the B ut prevented. \ 



CHAPTER XII. 

From Flodden ridge , 
The Seots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmwe wo'od, their evening post, 
And'heedful watched them as they crossed' 

The Till by Twisal Bridge. 

' Scott. 

It was just at this instant that most of the women of the settle- 
ment rushed from the court, and. spread themselves within the Block- 
ade, Mrs. Willoughby and Beulah being foremost in the movement. 
The captain left the gate, too, and even the men, who were just 
about to raise the last leaf, suspended. their toil. It was quite ap- 
parent some new cause for uneasines or alarm had suddenly awoke 
among them. Still the stack of arms remained untouched, nor was 
there any new demonstratioji among the Indians. The major 
watched everything with intense attention through the glass. - • 

" AVhat is it, dear Bob?" demanded the anxious Maud. " 1 see 
my dearest mother — she seems alarmed/' 

" Was it known to her that you were about to quit the house, 
when you came out on this walk?" 

" 1 rather think not. She and Beulah were in the nursery with 
little Evert, and" my father was in the fields. I came out without 
speaking to any person, nor did I. meet any before entering the 
forest." 

" Then you are now first missed. Yes, that is it— and no wonder, 
Maud, it creates alarm. Merciful (iodl How must Ihey all feely at 
a moment like this?" 

" Fire your rifle. Bob— that will draw their eyes in this direction, 
and I will wave my. handkerchief— perhaps that might be seen. 
Beulabihas received such signals from me before," 
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" It would never do. No, we must remaio concealed, watching 
their movements, in order to be able to aid them at the proper time. 
It is painful to endure this suspense, beyond a d"ubl ; but Ihe paia 
must be borne in order to insure the satety of one who is so very, 
very precious to us all." 

Notwithstanding the fearful situation iu which she was placed, 
Maud felt soothed by these woids. The language of affection, as 
coning fiom Eobert Willoughby, was veiy dear to her at all times, 
and never more than at a moment when it appeared that even her life 
was suspended, as it might be, by a hair. 

" It is as you say," she answered gently, giving him her hand 
with much of her ancient frankness of manner; " we should be be- 
trayed, and of course lost— but what means the> movement at the 
Hut?" 

There was indeed a movement within the stocliade. Maud's ab- 
sence was now already clearly ascertained, and it is needless to de- 
scribe the commotion the circumstance produced. No one thought 
any longer of the half of the gate that still remained to be hung, 
but every supposable part of the house and inclosures had been ex- 
amined in quest of her who was missing. Our hgjoine's last re- 
marlj, however, was produced by ceitain indications oiE an intention 
to malie a descent from one of the external windows of the common 
parlor, a room, it will be remembered, that stood on the little clift, 
above the livulet that wound beneath its base. This cliS was about 
forty feet high, and though it oflered a formidable obstacle to any 
attempt to scale it, there was no great difiBculty in an active man's 
descending, aided by a rope. The spot, too, was completelv con- 
cealed from the view of the party which still remained on the rock, 
near the mill, at a distance of quite half a mile from the gates of the 
stockade. This fact greatly facilitated the little sortie, since, once in 
the bed of the rivulet, which was fringed with bushes, it would be 
very practicable, by following its windings, to gain the forest un- 
seen. The major leveled his glass at the windows, and immediately 
saw the truth of all that has here been mentioned. 

" They are preparing to send a party out," he said, " and doubt- 
less in quest ot you, Maud. The thing is very feasible, provided the 
savages remain much longer in their present position. It is a matter 
of surprise to me that the last have not sent a force in the rear of 
the Hut, where the windows are at least exposed to fire, and the 
forest is so close as to afford a cover Jo the assailants. In front there . 
is literally iione, but a few low fences, which is the reason I pre- 
sume that they keep so much aloof." 

" It is not probable they know the valley. With the exception of 
Nick, but few Indians have ever visited us, and that rarely. Those 
we have seen have all been of the most peaceable and friendly tribes; 
not a. true warrior, as my father says, ever having been found among 
them. ISick is the only one of them all that can thus be termed." 

" Is it possible that fellow has led this party? 1 have never more 
than half confided in him; and yet he is too old a friend of the fam- 
ily, ] should thmk, to be guilty of such an act of baseness." 

*' My father thinks ilm a knave, but 1 question if he has an opin- 
ion ot him as bad as that. Besides, he knows the valley, and would 
b^ve led the Indjaus around into the rear of the kouse, if jt be a 
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place so much more favorable for the attack, as you suppose. These 
wretches have come by the common paths, all of which first strike 
the river, a6 you know, below the mills." 

" That is true. 1 lost my way, a few miles from this, the path 
being very blind on the eastern roule, which 1 traveled as having 
gene it last with Nick, and thinking it the safesl. Fortunately! 
recognized the crest of this mountam above us by its shape, or 1 
might never have found my way; although the streams, when 
struck, are certain guides to the woodsman. As soon as 1 hit the 
cow paths, 1 knew they would lead me to the barns and sheds. See! 
a man is actually descending from a window!" 

," Oh, Bob, 1 hope it is not my father! He is too old— it is risking 
too much to let him quit the house." 

" I will tell you when he reaches the ground. Unless mistaken- 
ay— it is the Irishman O'Hearn." 

',' Honest Mike! He is always foremost in everything, though he 
so little knows how anything but digging ought to be done. Is there 
not another following him- or am 1 deceived?" 

" There is— he has just reached the ground, too. This might be 
spared, did they know how well you are guarded, Maud. By one 
who would die cheerfully to prevent harm from reaching you!" 

" They little dream of that. Bob," answered Maud, in a low tone. 
" Not a human being in ttiat valley fancies you nearer to him than 
the royal armies are at this moment. But they do not send a third 
—1 am glad they weaken their own force no further." 

" It is certainly best they should not. The men had their rifles 
slung when they descended, and they are now getting them ready 
for service. It is Joel Strides who is with Mike." 

" 1 am sorry for it. That is a man 1 little like, Bob, and 1 should 
be sorry if he knew of your being here." 

This was said quickly, and with a degree of feeling that surprised 
the major, who questioned Maud earnestly as to her meaning and its 
reasons. The latter told him she scarce knew herself; that she 
disliked the man's manner, had long thought his principles bad, and 
that Mike, in his extraordinary way, had said certain things to her, 
to awaken distrust. 

"Mike speaks in hieroglyphics," said the major, laughing, in 
spite of the serious situation in which he and his companion were 
placed, " and one must never be too sure of his meaning. Joel has 
now been many years with my father, and he seems to enjoy his 
confidence. ' ' 

" He makes himself useful and is very guarded in what he says at 
the Hut. SiilI-^1 wish him not to know of your being here." 

"It will not be easy to prevent it, Maud. 1 should have come 
boldly into the valley, but for this accidental meeting with you, 
trusting that my father has no one about him so base as to betray 
his soh." 

" Trust not Joel Strides. I'll answer for Mike with my life; but 
sorry indeed should 1 be that Joel Strides knew of your being among 
us. It were better, perhaps, that most of the worlimen should not 
be in the secret. Seethe two men are quitting the foot of the rocks." 

This was true, and Robert Willoughby watched their movements 
with the glass. As ha,d been expected, they first descended Jnto th§ 
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bed ot thiB rivulet, wading along its shore, under the cover ot the 
bushes, until they soon became concealed even from the view ot one 
placed on a height as elevated as that occupied by Robert and Maud. 
It was suiBcientty apparent, however, that their intention was to 
reach the forest in this manner, when they would probably com- 
mence their search for the missing young lady. Nor was it long be- 
fore Robert and Maud plainly saw the two adventureres quit the bed 
of the stream and bury themselves in the forest. I'he quealion now 
seriously arose as to the best course for the major and his companion 
to_ pursue. Under ordinary ciicumstances, it would have been 
wisest, perhaps, to descend at once and meet the messengers, who 
might soon be found at some of the usual haunts of the girl ; but 
against this the latter so earnestly protested; and that in a manner 
so soothing to the young man's feelings, that he scarce knew how to 
oppose her wishes. She implored him not to confide in Joel Strides 
too hastily, at least. It might be time enough, when there was no 
alternative; until the true character of the party then in the valley 
was liLown, it would be premature. Nothing was easier than to 
conceal himself until it was dark, when he might approach the Hut, 
and be admitted without his presence being known to any but thoge 
on whom the family could certainly rely. The major urged the im- 
IHWsibility ot his quitting Maud, until she was joined by-^the two 
men sent in quest of her, and then it would be too late, as he must 
be seen. Although he might escape immediate recognition in his 
present diess, the presence of a stranger would excite suspicions, 
and compel an explanation. To this Maud replied in the following 
manner: Her customary places of resort, when in the woods, were 
well known; more especially to Michael, who was frequently em- 
ployed in their vicinity. These were a little water- fall, that was 
situated a hundred rods up the rivulet, to which a path had been made 
expressly, and where an arbor, seat, and little table had been ar- 
ranged, for the purposes of working, reading, or taking refresh- 
ments. To this spot the men would unquestionably proceed first. 
Then, there was a deep ravine, some distance further, tfiatwas often 
visited tor its savage beauty, and whither she moiie frequently went, 
perhaps, than to any other place. Thither Michael would becertain 
to lead his companion. These two places visited, they mighl infal- 
libly expect to see the men at the rock, where the two were then 
seated, as the last spot in which Maud might naturally be expected 
to be found. It would require an hour to visit the two places first 
named, and to examine the surrounding woods; and by that time, 
not only would the sun be set, but the twilight would be disappear- 
ihg. Until that moment, then, the major might remain at her side, 
and on the sound of the approaching footsteps ot the messengers, he 
had only to retire behind a projection of the rocks, and afterward 
follow toward the Enoll at a safe distance. 

This plan was too plausible to be rejected: and giving Robert an 
hour of uninterruj)ted discourse with his companion, it struck him as 
having more advantages than any other mentioned. The party near 
the mills, too, remaining perfectly quiet, there was less occasion lor 
any change of their own, than might olherwise have been the case. 
So far, indeed, from appealing to entertain any hostile intention, not 
a cabin had Ijeen injured, if approached, and the smoke ot the con- 
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flagration which had been expected lo rise from the mills and- the 
habilations in the glen, did nOt make its appearance. If any such 
ruthless acts as applying the brand and assaulting the people were 
in contemplation, ttiey were at least delayed until night shoulf) veil 
them in a htting darkness. 

It is always- a great relief (o the mind, in moments of trial, to have 
decided' on a course of future action. So the major and Maud now 
foimd; tor, taking his seat by her side, he began to converse with 
his companion more connectedly, and with greater calmness than 
either had yet been able to achieve. Many questions were asked, 
and answers given, concerning the state of the family, that of his 
father and mother, and dear Beulah and her infant, the latter being 
as yet quite a stranger to the young soldier. 

" Is he like his rebel of a father? ' asked the royalofBcer, smiling, 
but as his companion fancied painfully: " or has he moreof the look 
of the Willoughbys. Beekman is a good-looking Dutchman; yet 1 
woulcl rathei have the boy resemble the good old English slock, 
after all." 

" The sweet little boy resembles both father and mother; though 
the first the most, to Beulah's great delight. Papa says he is true 
' Holland's come of,' as they call il, though neither mamjna nor 1 
will allow of any such thing. Colonel Beekman is a very worthy 
man, Bob, and a most aliectiofaate and attentive husband. Beulah, 
but tor this war, could not be happier." 

" Then I forgive him one half of hislteason — for the remainder let 
him take his luck. Now I am an uncld, my heart begins to melt a 
little toward the rebel. And you, Maud, how do the honors of an 
aunl sit upon your feelings? But women are all heart, and would 
love a rat." 

Maud smiled, but she answered not. Though Beulah's child waa 
almost as dear to her as one of her own could have been, she re- 
membered that she was not its aunt, in tact; and though she knew 
not why, in that company, and even at that grave moment, the ob- 
trusive thought summoned a bright flush to her cheeks. The major 
probably did not notice this change of countenance, since, after a 
short pause, he continued the conversation natural'.y. 

" The child is called Evert, is it not. Aunt Maud?" he asked, lay- 
ing an emphasis, on " aunt." 

Maud wished this word had not been used; and yet Robert "Wil- 
loughby, could the truth have been known, had adverted to it with 
an association in his own mind that would have distressed her just 
then still more. Aunt Maud was the name that others, however, 
were most fond of adopting, since the birth of the child, andremem- 
berins this, our heroine smiled. 

" That is what Beulah has called me these six months," she said 
— " or ever since Evert was born. 1 became an aunt the day he be- 
came a nephew; and dear, good Beulah has notoncex;alled me sister 
since, 1 think." 

" These little creatures introduce new ties into families, "answered 
the major, tlioughtfuUy. " They take the places of the generations 
before them, and edge us out of our hold on the affections, as in the 
end they supplant us in our stations in life. If Beulah loTemeonly 
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as uncle, however, she may look to it. I'll be supplanted by no 
Dutchman's child that was ever bornl" 

"You, Bob!" cried Haud, starting. "You are its real uncle; 
Beulah must ever remember you, and love you, as her own brother 1" 

Maud's voice became suddenly hushed, like one who feared she 
had said too much. The major gazed at her intently, but he spoke 
not; nor did his companion see his look, her own eyes being cast 
meekly and tremDlingly on the earth at her feet. A considerable 
pause succeeded, and then the convers*ion reverted to what was 
going on in tlie valley. 

The sun was now set, and the shadows of evening began to render 
objects a little indistinct beneath them. Still it was apparent that 
much anxiety prevailed in and about the Hut, doubtless on account 
of our heroine's absence. So great was it, indeed, as entirely to 
superseae the hanging of the remaining leaf of the eate, which stood 
in the gap where it belonged, stayed by pieces of timber, but un- 
hang. Tlie major thoua;ht some disposition had been made, how- 
ever, by which the inmates might pass and repass by the halt that 
was suspended, making a tolerable defense, when all was closed. 

" Hist!" whispered Maud, whose faculties were quickened by the 
danger of her companion; " 1 hear the voice of Michael, and tbey 
approach. Nosenseof dangercanrepresspoorO'Hearn'seloquence; 
his ideas seetning to flow from nis tongue very much as they rise to 
his thoughts, chance directing which shall appear first." 

" It is true, dear girl; and as you seem so strongly to wish it, 1 
will withdraw. Depend on my keeping near you, and on my pres- 
ence, should it be required." 

" You will not forget to come beneath the windows, Bob," said 
Maud, anxiously, but in great haste, tor the footsteps ot the men 
drew rapidly near, " at the very spot where the others descended." 

The major bent forward and kissed a cheek that was chilled with 
apprehension, but wliich the act caused to bum like fire; then he 
disappeared behind the projection of rock he had himself pointed 
out. As for Maud, she sat in seeming composure, awaiting the ap 
proach of those who drew near. 

" The dlvil bur-r-n me, and all the Injins in Ameriky along wid 
me," said Mike, scrambling up the ascent by a short cut, " but 1 
tbinK we'll find the young missus here, or 1 don't think we'll be 
finding her the night. It's a cursed counthry to live -in, Mislher 
Strides, where a young lady of the loveliness and pithiful beauty of 
Miss Maud can be lost in the woods, as it might be a sheep or a stray 
baste that was for tasting the neighbors' pastures." 

"You speak too loud, Mike, and you speak foolishness into the 
bargain," returned thewaiy Joel. 

"Is it I, you mane! Och! don't think ye're goin' to set me a 
rowin' a boat once more, ag'in my inclinations and edication, as ye 
did in ould times. I've rung ye into yer mat'in,' and out of ycr 
mat'in", too, twenty times too often to be catched in that same trap 
twice It's Miss Maud 1 wants, and Miss Maud I'll find, or— Lord 
bless her swate face and morals, and her clmraoMei, and all belong- 
ing to her'— isn't that, now, a prathy composure for the likes of 
her and the savages at the mill, and the niissus in tears, and the 
masther mighty un'asy, and all of us bothered! See how she «it« 
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on that bit of a sate that 1 puts there for her wid my own hands, as a 
laddy should, looking jist what she is, the quane of the woods, and 
the delight of our eyes!" 

Maud was too much accustomed to the rhapsodies of the County 
Leitrim man to think much of, this commencement; hut resolute to 
act her part with discretion, she rose to meet him, speaking with 
great apparent self-possession. 

" Is it possible you are in quest of me?" she said— " why has 
this happened? — 1 usually return about this hour." 

" Hoots is it! Don't talk of hoors, beauthiful young.laddy, when 
a single quarther may be too late," answered Mikp, dogmatically. 
" It's your own mother that's not happy at yer being in the woods 
the night, and yer ould father that. has moore un'asiness than he'll 
confess; long life to the church in which confession is held to be 
right, and dacent, and accorthing to the gospel of St. Luke, and 
the whole calendar in the bargain. "Ye'U not be frightened, Miss 
Maud, but take what I've to tell ye jist as if ye didn't bel'ave a 
wo-r-rd of it; but, divil bur-rn me, if there arn't Injins enough on 
the rocks, forenent the mill, to scalp a whole province, and a coun- 
ty along wid it, if ye'll give 'eni time and knives enough." 

" 1 understand you, Michael, but am not in the least alarmed," 
answered Maud, with an air of great steadiness; such, Indeed, as 
would have delighted the captain. " Something of what has been 
passing below have I seen; but, by being calm and reasonable, we 
shall escape the danger. 'Tell me only that all is safe in the Hut — 
that my dear mother and sister are well." 

" Is it the missus? Och, she's as valiant as a peacock, only strick 
down and overcome about your own self! As for Miss Beuly, 
Where's the likes of her to be found, unless it's on this same bit of a 
lock. A.nd it's agreeable to see the captain, looking for all the 
wor-r-1-d like a commander-in-chaif of six or eight rijlments, order- 
mg one this a-way, and another that a- way. By St. Patrick, young 
laddy, 1 only hopes them vagabonds will come on as soon as your- 
self is inside the sticks, jist to give the ould jontleman a better occa- 
sion to play souldier on 'em. Should they happen to climb over 
the sticks, I've got the prettiest bit of a shillaleh ready that mortal 
eyes iver adorned! 'T would break a head and niver a hat harmed 
— a thousand's the pities them chaps wears no hats. Howsever, we'll 
see." 

" Thank you, Mike, for the courage you show, and the interest 
you take in all our welfares. Is it not too soon to venture down 
upon the flats, Joel? 1 must trust to you as a guide." 

" 1 think Miss Maud would do full as well if she did. Mike must 
be told, too, not to talk so much, and above all, jiot to speak so 
loud. Be may be heard, sometimes, a dozen rods." 

" Tould!" .exclaimed the County Leitrim man, in heat — "And 
isn't, tould I've been twenty times already, by your own smooth 
conversation V Where's the occasion to tell a thing over and over 
ag'in, when a man is not wanting in ears? It's the likes of you 
that loves to con varse. " 

" Well, Mike, for my sake, you will be silent, 1 hope," said 
Maud. " Remember, 1 am npl fitted for a battle, and the first thing 
is to get safely into the house. The sooner we ai« down the hiU, 
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perhaps, the better it may be. Lead the way, then, Joel, and I will 
follow. Michael will go next to you, in readiness for any enemy, 
and 1 will bring up the rear. It will be better lor all to Ijeep a 
dead silence, until it be necessary to speak." 

This arrangement was made, and the party proceeded, Maud re- 
maining a little behind, in order that the major might catch gHmpses 
ol her person, in the somber light of the hour and the forest, and 
not miss the road. A few minutes brought them all upon the level 
land, where Joel, instead of entering the open fields, inclined more 
into the woods, always keeping one of the many paths. His object 
was to cross the rivulet under cover, a suitable place oflering a short 
distance from the point where the stream glided out of the forest. 
Toward this spot Joel quietly held his way, occasionally slopping to 
listen if any movement of importance had occurred on the flats. As 
for Maud, her eyes were frequently cast behind her, for she was 
fearful Robert Willoughby might miss the path, having so little ac- 
quaintance with the thousand sinuosities he encountered. She 
caught glimpses of his person, however, in the distanse, and saw 
that he was on the right track. Her chief concern, therefore, soon 
became an anxiety that he should not be seen by her companions. 
As they kept a little in advance, and the underbrush was somewhat 
thick, she had strong hopes that this evil would be avoided. 

The path being very circuitous, it took some time to reach the 
spot Joel sought. Here he, Mike, and Maud, crossed the rivulet on 
a tree that had been felled expressly to answer the purposes of a 
rustic foot-bridge; a common expedient of the American forest. As 
our heroine had often performed this exploit when alone, she re- 
quired no assistance, and she felt as if halt the danger of her critical 
situation had vanished, when she found herself on the same side of 
the stream as the Hut. Joel, nothmg suspecting, and keeping all 
his faculties, on the sounds and sights that might occur in fiont, led 
the way diligently, and soon leached the verge of the woods. Here 
he paused for his companions to join him. 

Twilight had, by this time, nearly disappeared. Still, enough 
remained to enable Maud to perceive that many were watching for 
her, eilhei at the windows above the clifi, or through different parts 
of the stockade. The distance was so small, that it mi^ht have 
been possible, by raising the voice, even to converse; but this would 
be an experiment too hazardous, as some hostile scouts, at that hour, 
might very well be fearfully near. 

" 1 see nothing, Miss Maud," observed Joel, after taking a good 
look around him. " By keeping the path that follows the edge ol 
the brook, though it is so crooked, we shall be certain of good walk- 
ing, and shall be half hid by the bushes. It's best to walk quick, 
and to be silent." 

Maud bade hiro go on, waiting herself behind a tree, to let the 
two men precede her a short distance. This was done, and the ma- 
jor stole up to her side unseen. A few words of explanation passed, 
when the young lady ran after her guides, leavingRobert Willough- 
by seated on a log. It was a breathless moment to Maud, that in 
which she was passing this bit of open land. But the distance was 
80 short, that it was soon got over; and the three found themselves 
beneath the cliff. Here they passed the spring, and toUgwjng a path 
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which led from it, turned the edge of ihe rocks, and ascended to ths 
foot of the stockade. It remained to turn these also, in order to 
reach the so recently suspended gates. As Maud passed swiftly 
along, almost brushing the timbers with her dress, she saw, in the 
dim light, fifty faces looking at her, and thrust between the tim- 
bers; but she paused not, spoke not — scarcely breathed. A pro- 
found stillness reigned on the Knoll; but when Joel arrived at the 
gale, it was instantly opened, and he glided in. Not so with Mike, 
who stopped and waited until she he had been in quest of entered 
before him, and was in safety. 

Maud found herself in hei mother's arms the instant the gate wa» 
passed. Mrs. 'Willoughby had been at the angle of the cliff, had-fol- 
lowed her child in her swift progress round the stockade, and was 
ready to receive her the moment she entered. Beulah <:ame next, 
and then tlie captain embraced, kissed, wept over, and scolded his 
little favorite. 

"No reproaches now, Hugh"— said the more considerate wife 
and gentlewoman — " Maud has done no more than has long been her 
custom, and no one could have foreseen what has happened." 

" Mother — father " — said Maud, almost gasping for breath — " let 
us bless God for my safety, and for the safety of all that are dear to 
us — thank you, dear Mr. Woods— there is a kiss, to thank you— now 
let us go into the house; 1 have much to tell you— come, dear sir — 
come, dearest molher, do not lose a moment; let us all go to the li- 
brary." 

As this was the room in which the family devotions were usually 
held, the auditors fancied the excited girl wished to return her 
thanks in thai mode, one not unlrequent in tliat regulated family, 
and all followed her, who dared, with tender sympathy m her feel- 
ings, and profoundly grateful for her safety. As soon as in the • 
room, Maud carefully shut the door, and went from one to another, 
in order to ascertain who were present. Finding none but her fa- 
ther, mother, sister, and the chaplain, she instantly related all that 
had passed, and pointed out the spot where tbe major was, at that 
moment, waiting for the signal to approach. It is unnecessary 1o 
dwell on the astonishment and delight, mingled with concern, that 
this intelligence produced. 

Maud then rapidly recounted her plan, and implored her father to 
see it executed. The captain had none of her apprehensions on the 
subject of his people's fidelity, but he yielded to the girl's earnest 
entreaties. Mrs. Willoughby was so agitated with all the unlooked- 
for events of the day, that she joined her daughter in the request, 
and Maud was told to proceed with the affair in her own way. 

A lamp was brought, and placed by Maud in a pantry that was 
lighted by a single long, narrow, external window at the angle of 
the building next the offices, and the door was closed (m it. This 
lamp was the signal for the major to approach, and with beating 
hearts the females bent forward from the windows, secure of not 
being seen in the night, which had now faiily closed oh the valley 
to listen to his approaching footsteps beneath. They did not wait 
long ere he was not only heard, but dimly seen, though totally out 
of the line of sight from all in the Hut, with the exception ot those 
above hjs bead. Captain "Willoughby had prepared a rope, one end 
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of which was dropped, and fastened by the major himself around 
his body. A Jerk let those above know when he was ready. 

" What shall we ao next?" asked the captain, in a sort of despair. 
"Woods and I can never drag that tall, heavy ttllow up such a dia- 
ance. Be is six feet, and weighs a hundred and eighty, it he 
weighs a pound." 

"Peace," half -whispered Maud, Irom a window. "All will be 
right in a moment." Then drawing in her body, the pale but ear- 
nest girl begged her father to have patience. " 1 have thought of 
all. Mike and the blacks may be trusted with oui lives— 1 will call 
them." 

This was done, and the County Leitrim man and the two Plinies 
were soon in the room. 

" O'Hearn," said Maud, inquiringly — "1 think vou are my 
friend?" 

" Am 1 my own? Is it yees, is the question? Well, jist wish for 
a tooth, and ye may lake all in my head for the asking. Och, I'd 
be a baste, else! I'd ate the remainder of my days wid not'ing but 
a spoon, to obleege ye. " 

" As foi you, Pliny, and your son here, you have known us from 
children. Not a word must pass the iips of either, as to what you 
see— now pull, but with great care, lest the rope break." 

The men did as ordered, raising their load from the ground a foot 
or two at a time. In this manner the burden approached, yard 
after yard, until it was evidently drawing near the window. 

" It's the captain hoisting up the big baste of a hog, for provision- 
ing the hoose ag'in a saige," whispered Mike to the negroes, who 
grinned as they tugged; " and when the cr'ature squalls, see to it, 
that ye do not squall yerselves." 

At that moment the head and shouldeis of a man appeared at the 
window. Mike let go the rope, seized a chair, and was about to 
knock the intruder on the head; but the captain arrested the blow. 

" It's one of the vagabond Injins that has undermined the hog, 
and coome up in its stead," roared Mike. 

" It's my son," answered the captam, mUdly; " see that you are 
silent and secret." 



CHAPTER Xlll. 

And glory long has made the sages smile ; 
"Tis something, nothing, words, illusion, wind- 
Depending more upon the historian's style 
Than on the name a person leaves behind. •^ 
Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to Hoyle. 
The present century was growing blind 
To the great "Marlborough's skill in giving knocks. 
Until his late Life by Archdeacon Coxe. 

Byron. 

Major Willotjghby's feet were scarcely on the library floor 
when he was clasped in his mother's aims. .From tflese he soon 
passed into Beulah's; nor did his father hesitate about giving him 
an embrace nearly as warm. As for Maud, she stood by, weeping 
in sympathy and in silence. 

"And you too, old man," said Robert Willoughby, dashing the 
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tears from his eyes, and turning to the elder blaclj, holding out a 
hand—" this is not the first time, b> many, old Plinyr that you have 
had me between heaven and earth, "i our son was my old playfel- 
low, and we must shake hands also. As tor O'Hearn, steel is not 
truer, and we are triends tor life." 

The negroes were deliffhted to see their young master ; for in that 
day, the slaves exulted in the honor, appearance, importance, and 
dignity of their owners, tar more than their liberated descendants do 
now in their own. The major had been their friend when a boy; 
and he was at present their pride and glory, lu their view- of the 
matter, the English army dirt not contain his equal in looks, cour- 
age, military skill, or experience; and it was treason per se to fight 
against a cause that he upheld. The captain had laughingly related 
to his wite a conversation to this eftect he had not long before over- 
heard between the two Plinies. 

" Well, Miss Beuly do a pretty well " — observed the elder, " but, 
den he all 'e better, if he no get 'Merican 'mission. What you call 
raal colonel, ehV Have 'e paper from 'e king like Master Bob, and 
wear a regimental like a head of a turkey cock, so! Dat bein' an 
up and down officer." 

"P'raps Miss Beuly bring a colonel round, and talceoffiablue 
coat, and put on a scarlet," answered the younger. 

" Nebber!— nebber see dat, Plin, in a rebbleushun. Dis got to be 
a rebbleushun ; and when dat begin in 'arnest, gib up all idee of 
'mendment. Rebbleushtms look aU one way — nebber see two side, 
any more than colored mgn see two side in a redskin." 

A.S we have not been able to trace the thought to antiquity, this 
expression may have been the original of the celebrated axiom of 
Napoleon, which tells us that " revolutions never go backward." 
Ai all events, such was the notion of Pliny Willoughby, Sen.', as 
the namesake of the great Roman styled himself; and it was greatly 
admired by Pliny tVilloughby, Jun., to say notlning of the opinions 
of Big Smash and Little Smash, both of whom were listeners to the 
discourse. ' 

" Well, I wish a Colonel Beekman" — to this name the fellow gave 
the true Doric sound of Bakemnn — "1 wish a Colonel Beekman 
only corprul in king's troops, lor Miss Beuly 's sake. Better be sar- 
jun dere, dan briggerdeer ginral in 'Merican company; dat I ' 
know." 

" What a briggerdeer mean, Plin?" inquired Little Smash, with 
interest. " Who he keep company -wid, and what he do? Tell a 
body, do — so many officer in 'e army, one nebber know all he 
name." 

" 'Mericans can't hab 'em. Too poor for dM. Briggerdeer great 
gentleum, and wear a red coat. Old time, see 'em in hundreds, come 
to visit masser and missus, and play wid Masser Bob. Oh! no reb- 
bleushun in dem days ; but ebberybody know he own business and 
do it too." 

This will serve to show tlie political sentiments of the Plinies, and 
may also indicate the bias that the Smashes were likely to imbibe in 
such company. As a matter of course, the major was gladly wel- 
comed by these devoted admirers; and when Maud again whispered 
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to them the necessity of secrecy, each shut his mouth, no trifling 
operation in itself, as if it were to be henceforth hermetically sealed. 

The assistants were now dismissed, and the major was left alone 
with his family. Again and again Mrs. Willoughby embraced her 
Bon; nor had her new ties at all lessened Beiilah's interest in her 
brother. Even the captain kissed his boy anew, while Mr. Woods 
shook hands once more with his old pupil, and blessed him. Maud 
alone was passive in this scene of feeling and joy. 

" Now, Bob, let us to business," said the captain, as soon as 
tranquillity was a little r^tored. " "Sou have not made this difficult 
ana perilous journey without an object; and, as we are somewhat 
critically situated ourselves, the sooner we know what it is, the less 
■will be the danger of its not producing its proper eflfect." 

" Heaven send, dear sir, that it fail not in its eflect, indeed," an- 
swered the son. " But is not this movement in the valley pressing, 
and have 1 not come opportunely to take a part in the defense of the 
house?" 

•" That will be seen a few hours later, perhaps. Everything is 
quiet now, and will probably so remain until near morning; or In- 
dian tactics have undergone a change. The fellow," have lighted 
camp-flres on their rocks, and seem disposed to rest for the present, 
at least Nor do 1 know that they are bent on war at all. We 
have no Indians near us, who would be likely to dig up the hatchet ; 
and these fellows profess peace, by a messenger they have sent me." 

" Are they not in their war-paint, sir? 1 remember to have seen 
warriors, when a boy, aud my glass has given these men the ap- 
pearance of being on what they call ' a war-path.' " 

" Some of them are certainly in that guise, though he who came 
to the Knoll was not. Ee pretended that they were a party travel- 
ing toward the Hudson in order to learn the true causes of the difii- 
cuHies between their Great English and their Great American 
Fathers. He asked for meal and meat to feed his young men with. 
This was the whole purport of this errand." 

" And your answer, sir; is it peace or war between you?" 

" Peace in professions, but I much fear war in reality. Still one 
can not know. An old frontier garrison-man, like myself, is not 
apt to put much reliance on Indian faith. We are now, God be 
praised! all within the stockade; and having plenty of arms and 
ammunition, are not likely to be easily stormed. A siege is out of 
the question; we are too well provisioned to dread that." 

" But you leave the mills, the growing grain, the bains, even the 
cabins of your workmen, altogether at the mercy of ttiese wretches." 

" That cannot well be avoided, unless we go out and drive them 
off in open battle. For the last, they are too strong, to say nothing 
of the odds of risking fathers of families against mere vagabonds, as 
1 suspect these savages to be. 1 have told them to help themselves 
to meal, or grain, of which they will find plenty in the mill. Pork 
can be got in the houses, and they have made away with a deer al- 
ready that 1 had expected the pleasure of dissecting myself. The 
cattle roam the woods at this season, and are tolerably safe; but they 
can burn the burns and other buildings should they see fit. In this 
respect we are at their mercy. If they ask for rum or cider, they 
may bring matters to a head; for refusing may exasperate them, 
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and granting either, in any quantity, will certainly cause them all to 
get intoxicaled. " 

" Why would not that be good policy, "WilloughbyV" exclaimed 
the chaplain. " If fairly disguised once, our people might steal out 
upon them and take away all their arms. Drunken men sleep very 
profoundly." 

"It would be a canonical mode of warfare, perhaps. Woods," 
returned the captain, smiling, " but not exactly a military. 1 thinli 
it safer that they should continue sober; for, as yet, they manifest 
no great intentions of hostility. But of this we can speak hereafter. 
Why are you here, my son, and in this guise?" 

" The motive may as well be told now, as at another time," an- 
swered the major, giving his mother and sisters chairs, while the 
others imitated their example in being seated. " Sir William Howe 
has permitted me to come out to see you— 1 might almost say ordtred 
me out, for matters have now reached a pass when We think every 
loyal gentleman in America must feel disposed to take sides with 
the crown. ' 

A general movement among his auditors told the major the extent 
of the interest they felt in what was expected to follow. He paused 
an Instant to survey the darli-looking group that was clustering 
around hfm; for no lights were in the room on account of the open 
windows, and he spoke in a low voice from motives of prudence; 
then he proceeded: 

" 1 should infer from the little that passed between Maud and 
myself," he said, " that you are ignorant of the two most import- 
ant events tbat have yet occurred in this unhappy conflict?" 

" We learn little here," answered the father. " 1 have heard that 
my Lord Howe and his brother Sir William have been named com- 
missioners by his majesty to heal all the differences. 1 knew them 
both when young men, and theii elder brother before them. Black 
Dick, as we used to call the admiral, is a discreet, well-meaning 
man; though' 1 fear both of them owe their appointments more to 
their aflinity to the sovereign than to the qualities that might best fit 
them to deal with the Americans." 

" Little is known of the affinity of which you speak,* and less 
said in the army," returned the major, " but I fear there is no hope 
of the object of the commission's beifig eiiected. The American 
Congress has declared the colonies altogether mdependeiit of Eng- 
land; and so far as this country is concerned, the war is carried on 
as between nation and nation. All allegiance, even in name, is 
openly cast aside." 

* The mother of the three Lords Howe, so well known in American history, 
VIZ. : George, killed before Tioonderoga in the war of '56: Eiohard/the cele- 
brated Adntiiral, and the hero of the 1st of June; and Sir William, for several 
years Gommander-in-chief in this country, and the fifth and last Viscount, was 
a Mademoiselle Kilmansegge. who was supposed to be a natural daughter of 
George I. This would make these three oiHcei-s and George II. first copsins ; 
and George III. their great-nephew d la mode de Bretagne. Walpole and Va- 
rious other English writers sfjeak openly, not only of the connection, but of 
the family resemblance. Indeed, most of the gossiping writers of that age 
seem to allow that Lord Howe was a grandson of the first English sovereign of 
the House of Brunswick. 
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" You astonish me. Bobl 1 did not think it could ever come to 
thisi" 

" 1 thought your native attachments would hardly endure as 
strong a measure as this has got to be," answered the major, not a 
little satisfied with the strength of feeling manifested by his father. 
" Yet has this been done, sir, and done in a way that It will not be 
easy lo recall. Those who now resist us, resist for the sake of 
throwing ofl all connection with England." 

" Has France any agency in this. Bob? 1 own it startles me, and 

has a French look." 

* 

" It has driven many of the most respectable of our enemies into 
our arms, sir. We have never considered you a direct enemy, 
though unhappily inclining too much against us; ' but this will de- 
termine Sir Hugh;' said the commander-in-chief in our closing in- 
terview— 1 suppose you know, my dear father, that all your old 
friends, krwwing what has happened, insist on calling you Sir Hugh. 
I assure you,-l never open my lips on the subject; and yet Lord 
Howe drank to the health of Sir Hugh Willoughby, openly at his 
own table, the last time 1 haid the honor to dine with him." 

" Then the next time he favors you with an invitation. Bob, be 
kind enough to thank him. 1 want no empty baronetc/, nor do I 
ever think of returning to England to live. Wereall 1 had on earth 
drummed together it would barely make out' a respectable com- 
petency for a private gentleman in that extravagant state of society; 
and what is a mere name to one in such circumstances? 1 wish it 
were transferable, my dear boy, in the old Scotch mode, and you 
should be Sir Bob before you slept." - 

" But, Willoughby, it may be useful to gobert, and why should 
he not have the title, since neither you noi 1 care for it?" asked 
the considerate mother. 

" So he may, my dear; though he must wait for an event that I 
fancy you are not very impatient to witness — my death. When 1 
am gone, let him be Sir Eobert, and welcome. But, Bob— for plain, 
honest Bob you must remain till then, unless indeed you earn your 
spurs in this unhappy war — have you any military tidings for us? 
we have heard nothing since the arrival of the fleet on the coast." 

" We are in New York, after routing Washington on Long Island. 
The rebels " — the major spoke a little more confidently than had 
bsen his wont — " the rebels have retreated into the high country, 
near the borders of Connecticut, where they have inveterate nests of 
the disaffected in their rear." 

"And has all this been done without bloodshed? Washington' 
had stuff in him in the old French business." 

" His stufl is not doubted, sir; but his men make miserable work 
of ir. Really 1 am sometimes ashamed of having been born in the 
conntiy. These Yankees fight like wrangling women, rather than 
soldiers." 

" How's this? You spoke honestly of the affair at Lexington, 
and wrote us a frank account of the murderous work at Bunker's 
Hill. Have their natures changed with the change of season?" 

" To own the truth, sir, they did wonders on the Hill, and not 
badly in the other affair j but all their spirit seems gone. 1 am quite 
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ashamed of them. Perhaps this-Declaration of Independence, as it 
is called, has damped their ardor." 

" No, my sou— the change, if change there is, depends on a gen- 
eral and natural law. Sothing but discipline and long training can 
carry men with credit through a campaign in the open field. Fath- 
ers, and husbands, and brothers, and lovers make formidable enemies 
in sight of Iheir own chimney-tops; but the most flogging regiments, 
we used to say, were the best fighting regiments tor a long pull. 
But have a care, Bob; you are now of a rank that may well get j'ou 
a separate command, and do not despise your enemy. 1 know these 
Yankees well —you are one yourself , though only half -blooded; but 
1 koow Ihem well, and have often seen them tried. They are very 
apt to be badly commanded. Heaven cursing them for their sins in 
this form more than any other — but get them fairly at work, and 
ihe guards will have as much as they can wish to get along with. 
Woods will swear to that." 

" Objecting lo the moae of corroboration, my dear sir, 1 can sup- 
port its substance. Inclined as I am to uphold Caesar, and to do 
honor to the Lord's anointed, 1 will not deny my countrymen's cour- 
age; though 1 think, Willoughby, now 1 recall old times, it was 
rather the fashion of oar officers to treat it somewhat disrespect- 
fully." 

" It was, indeed," answered the captain, thoughtfully — "and a 
silly thing it was. They mistook the nature of a mild and pacific 
people, totally without the glitter and habits of military life, for a 
timid people; and 1 have often heard the new hands in the colonies 
speak of their inhabitants with contempt on this very head. Brad- 
dock had that failing to a gieat degree; and yet this very Major 
Washington saved his army troiii annihilation wlien it came to truly 
desperate work. Mark the words of a much older soldier than your- 
self, Bob; you may have more of the bravery of apparel, and pre- 
sent a more military aspect; may even gain advantages over them by 
means of higher discipline, better arms, and more accurate combina- 
tions; but when jou meet them fairly, depend on it, you will meet 
dangerous foes, and men capable of being sooner drilled into good 
soldiers than any nation I have met with. Their great curse is, and 
probably will be, in selecting too many of their officers from classes 
not imbued with proper military pride, and altogether without the 
collaterals of a good military education." 

To all this the major had nothing very material to object, and re- 
membering that the silent and thoughtful Beulah had a husband in 
what he called the rebel ranks, he changed the subject. Arrange- 
ments were now made for the comfort and privacy of the unlooked- 
for guest. Adjoining the library, a room with no direct communi- 
cation with the court by means of either door or window, was a 
small and retired apartment containing a cot-bed, to which the cap- 
tain was accustomed to retire in cases of indisposition, when Mrs. 
Willoughby wished to have either of her daughters with her- 
self, on their account, or on her own. This room was now given to 
the major, and in it he would be perfectly free from every sort of 
intrusion. He might eat in the library, if necessary; though all the 
windows of that wing of the house opening outward, there was lit- 
tle danger of being seen by any but the regular domestics of the 
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lamily, all of whom were to be let into the secret of his presence, 
and all of whom were rightly judged to be perfectly trustworthy. 

As the evening promised to be dark, il was determined among the 
gentlemen that the major should disguise himself still more than he 
was already, and venture outside of the building, in company with 
his father and the chaplain, as soon as the people, who were now 
crowded into the vacant rooms in the empty part of the house, 
had taken possession of their respective quarters for the night. In 
the meantime a hearty supper was provided for the traveler in the 
library, the bullet-proof window shutters of that room, and indeed 
of all the others on that side of the buijding, having first been closed, 
in order that lights might be used without drawing a shot from the 
adjoining forest. 

" We are very safe here," observed the captain, as his son ap- 
peased his hunger with the keen relish of a traveler. " Even Woods 
might stand a siege in a house built and stockaded like this. Every 
window has solid bullet-proof shutters, with fastenings not easily 
broken; and the logs of the buildings might almost defy round-shot. 
The gates are all up, one leaf excepted, and that leaf stands nearly 
in Its place, well propped and supported. In the morning it shall 
be hung like the others. Then Uie stockade is complete, and has 
not a speck of decay about it yet. We shall keep a guard of twelve 
men up the whole night, with three sentinels outside of the build- 
ings; and all of us will sleep in our clothes, and on our arms. My 
plan, should an assault be madejs to draw in the sentinels as soon 
as they have discharged thai-'pieces, to close the gate, and man the 
loops. The last are all open, and spare arms are distributed at 
them. 1 had a walk made within the ridge of the roofs this spring, 
by which men can run round the whole Hut in the event of an at- 
tempt to set fire to the shingles, or fire over the ridge at an enemy at 
the stockades. It is a great improvement. Bob; and, as it is well 
railed, will make a capital station in a warm conflict before the 
enemy make their way within the stockade." 

" We must endeavoi not to let them get there, sir," answered the 
major; " but as soon as your people are housed 1 shall have an op- 
portunity to reconnoiter! Open work is most to the taste of us regu- 
lars. " 

" Not against an Indian enemy. You will be glad of such a for- 
tress as this, boy, before the question of independence or no inde- 
pendenc^e shall be finally settled. Did not Washington intrench in 
the town?" 

" Not much on that side ot the water, sir; though he was reason- 
ably well in the ground on Long Island. There he had many thou- 
sands of men, and works of some extent." 

" And how did he get off the island?" demanded the captain, 
turning round to look his son in the face. " The aim of the sea is 
quite half a mile in width at that point— how did he cross it in the 
face of a victorious army? or did he only save hunself while you 
captured his troops?" 

The major colored a little, and then he looked at Beulah and 
smiled good-naturedly. 

" 1 am so surrounded by rebels here," he said, " that it is not easy 
to answer all your questions, sir. Beat him we did, beyond a ques- 
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tion, and that with a heavy loss to his army— and out ot New York 
we have diiyen hiin, beyond a question — but — 1 will not increase 
Beulah's conceit by stating any morel" 

" If you can tell me anything kind ot Evert, Bob, you will act 
like a brother in so domg," said the gentle wife." 

" Ay, Beekman dirt well too, they said. 1 heard some of our 
oflicers extolling a charge he made; and to own the truth, 1 was no' 
soriy to be able to say he was my sister's husband, since a 6un 
rebel she would marry. All our news ot Wm is to his credit; au 
now I shall get a kiss for my pains." 

The major was not mistaken. With a swelling heart, but smilinu 
countenance, his sister threw herself into his arms, when she kissed 
and was kissed until the tears streamed down her cheeks. 

" It was of "Washington 1 intended to speak, sir," resumed the 
major, dashing a tear or two from his own eyes, as Beulah resumed 
her chair. " His retreat from the island is spoken ot as masterly, 
and has gained him great credit. Ho conducted it in person, and 
did not lose a man. 1 heard Sir William mention it as masterly." 

"Then, by Heaven, America will prevail in this contest!" ex- 
claimed the captam, sinking his fist upon Ihe table with a sudden- 
ness and force <hat caused all in the room to start. " If she has a 
general who can effect such a movement skillfully, the reign of Eng- 
land is over, here. Why, Woods, Xenoplion never did a better 
thing! I'he retreat of the ten thousand was boy's play to getting 
across that water. Besides your victory could have been no great 
matter, Bob, or it would never have been done." 

" Our victory was respectable, sir, while 1 acknowledge that the 
retreat was a;reat. No one among us denies it, and Washington is 
always named with respect in the army." 

In a minute more. Big Smash came in, under the pretense of re- 
moving the dishes, but in reality to see JIaster Bob, and to be no- 
ticed by him. She was a woman of sixty, the mother of Little 
Smash, herself a respectable matron of forty, and both had been 
born in the household of Mrs. Willoughby's father, and had rather 
more attachment for any one of her children than tor all their own, 
though each had been reasonably prolific. The sobriquets had 
passed into general use, and the real names of Bess and Mari' were 
nearly obsolete. Still, the major thought it polite to use the latter^ 
on the present occasion. 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Bess," he said, shaking the old woman 
cordially by the hand, though he instinctively shrunk back from the 
sight ot a pair of lips that were quite ultra, in the way of pouting, 
which used often to salute him twenty years before — " upon my 
word, Mrs. Bess, you improve in beauty every lime 1 see you. Old 
age and you seem to be total strangers to each other. How do you 
manage to remain so comely and so young?" 

" God send 'e fus', Masser Bob, heaben bo praise, and a good 
conscience do 'e las'. 1 de wish you could make ole Plin hear dat ! 
He nebbei t'ink any good look, nowaday, in a ole wench." 

" Pliny is halt blind. But that is the way with most husbands. 
Smash; they become blind to the charms ot their spouses, after a 
few years of matrimony." 

" Nebber get marry, Masser Bob, it that be 'e way," 
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Then Great Smash gave such a laugh, and such a swing of her un- 
wieldy body, that one might well have apprehended her downfall. 
But no such thing. She maintained the equilibiium; foi, renowned 
as she had been all her lite at producing havoc among plates, and 
cups, and bowls, she was never known to be thrown off her own 
center of gravity. Another hearty shake of the hand followed, and 
the major quitted the table. "As was usual on all great and joyous 
occasions in the family, when the emotions reached the kitchen, 
that evening was remarkable for a "smash," in which half the 
crockery that had just been brought from the table, lell an un- 
resisting sacrifice. This produced a hot discussion between " The 
Big" and "The Little," as to the oftender, which resulted, as so 
often happens in these inquiries into the accidents of domestic life, 
iu the Conclusion that " nobody " was alone to blame. " 

'_' How 'e t'ink he can come back, and not a plate crack I" ex- 
claimed Little Smash, in a vindicatory tone, she being the real de- 
linquent. "Get in 'e winder, tool Lor! that enough to break all 
'e dish in 'e house, and in 'e mill, too! 1 do wish ebbery plate we 
got was an Injin — den you see fun! Can nebber like Injin; 'em so 
red and so sabbagel" 

" Nebber talk of Injin, now," answered the indignant mother — 
" better talk of plate. IJis make forty t'ousand dish you break, Mari', 
sin' you war' a young woman. S'pose you t'ink masser made of 
plate, dat you break 'em up so! Dat what ole Plin say — de nigger I 
He say all men made of- clay, and plate made of clay, too— well, bot' 
clay and bot' break. All on us wessels, and all on us break to 
pieces some day, and den dey '11 t'row us away, too." 

A general laugh succeeded this touch of morality. Great Smash 
being a little addicted to ethical remarks ot this nature after which 
the war was renewed on the subject of the broken crockery. Nor 
did it soon cease; wrangling, laughing, singing, toiling, a light- 
heartedness that knew no serious cares and affection, mating up the 
sum of the every-day, existence of these semi-civilized beings. The 
presence of the party in the valley, however, afforded the subject 
of an episode; for a negro has quite as much of the de liaut en bas in 
his manner of viewing the aborigines, as the whites have in their 
speculations on his own race. Mingled with it his contempt, notwith- 
standing, was a very active dread, neither of thePlinies, nor of their 
amiable consorts, in the least relishing the idea of being shorn of the 
wool with shears as penetrating as the scalping-knite. After a good 
deal of discussion on this subject, the kitclien arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the visit of the major was ordered by Providence, since it 
was out of all the rules of probability and practice to have a few 
half-clad savages get the better of " Masser Bob," who was born a 
soldier, and had so recently been fighting for the king. 

On the latter subject, we ought to have stated that the captain's 
kitchen was ultra royal. The rude but simple beings it contained, 
had a reverence for rank and power tnat even a " lebbelushun " 
could not disturb, and wnich closely associated in their minds royal 
authority with divine power. Next to their own master, they con- 
sidered Gf orge HI. as the greatest man of the age; and there was 
no disposition in them to rob him ot his rights or his honors. 

" "Vou seem thoughtful, Woods," said the captain, while his son 
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had retired to his own room, in order to assume a disguise less likeljr 
to attract attention in the garrison than a hunting suit. " Is it thft 
unexpected visil of Bob's that turnishes food for reflection?" ■ ; 

"Not so much his visit, my dear AVilloughby, as the news he 
brings us. God knows what will befall the church should this re- 
bellion make a serious head. The country is in a dreadful way 
already on the subject of religion, but it will be far worse it tliese 
' cabters ' get the upper hand of the government." 

The captain was silent and thoughtful tor a moment; then laugh- 
ingly replied — 

"^Fear nothing for the church, chaplain. It is of God, and will 
outlast a hundred political revolutions." 

"1 donlt know that, Willoughby — 1 don't know that." I'he 
chaplain did not exactly mean what he said — " 'Twouldn't surprise 
me if we had 'taking up collections,' 'sitting under preaching,' 
'providentially happening,' 'exercised in mind,' and 'our Ziou,' 
finding their way into dictionaries." 

" Quite likely, Woods," returned the captain, smiling. " Liberty 
is known to produce great changes in things; why not inlanguageV" 

"Liberty, indeed! Yes; 'liberty in prayer' is another of their 
phrases. Well, Captain Willoughby, if this rebellion should suc- 
ceed, we may give up all hopes for the church. What sort of gov- 
ernment shall we have, do you imagine, sir?" 

" Republican, of course," answered the captain, again becoming 
thoughtful, as his mind reverted to the important results that were 
really dependent on the present state of things. " Repubhcan — it 
can be no other, _These colonies have always had a strong bias in 
that direction, and they want the elements necessary to a monarchy. 
New York has a landed gentry, it is true; and so have Maryland 
and Virginia, and the Carolinas; but they are not strong enough to 
set up a political aristocracy, or to prop a throne; and then this 
gentry will probably be much weakened by tne struggle. Half the 
principal families are known to be with the crown as it is; and new 
men will force them out ot place in a revolution. No, Woods, if 
this revolution prosper, the monarchy is done in America for at least 
a century." 

" And the prayers for the king and royal family— (vhat will be- 
come ot them?" 

" 1 should think they must cease, also. 1 question if a people 
will continue long to pray for authorities that they refuse to obey." 

" 1 shall stick to the rubrics as long as I have a tongue in my head. 
1 trust, Willoughby, ycu will not stop these prayers in your settle- 
ment?" 

" It is the last mode in which 1 should choose to show hostility. 
Still you must allow it is a little too much to ask a congregation to 
pray that the king shall overcome his enemies, vsrhen they are 
among those very enemies? The question presents a dilemma." 

" And yet 1 have never failed to read that prayer, as well as all 
the rest. You have not objected, hitherto." 

" 1 have not, for 1 have considered the war as being waged with 
Parliament and the ministers, whereas it is now cleaily with th« 
king. This paper is certainly a plain and forcible document." 

"And what is that paper? Not the Westminster Confession of 
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Faith, or the Saybrook Platform, 1 hope; one of which will cer- 
ta;nly supersede the Thirty-nine Articles in all our churches if this 
rebellion prosper." 

■' It is the manifesto issued by Congress to justify their declaration 
of independence. Bob has brought it wilh him as a proof how far 
matters have been carried; but really it seems to be a creditable doc- 
ument, and is eloquently reasoned." 

"I see how it is, W'illoughby— 1 see how it is. We shall find 
you a rebel general yet; and 1 expect to live to hear you talk about 
' our Zion ' and ' providential accidents.' " 

" Neither, Woods. For the first, 1 am too old; and for the last I 
have too much taste, 1 trust. Whether 1 shall always pray for the 
king is another matter. But here is the major ready tor his sortie. 
Upon my word his masquerade is so complete, 1 hardly know him 
myself." - ' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to wait for day ; 
But walked him forth along the sand, 
Where thousand sleepere strewed the strand. 

Siege of Corinth. 

It was now so late that most of the men of the Hut, and all the 
women and children, were housed for the night, provided no alarm 
occurred. There was consequently little lisk in the major's ventur- 
ing forth, disguised as he was, sliould cars be taken not to approach 
a light. The great number of the latter, streaming through the 
windows of the western wing of the building, showed how many 
were now collected within the walls, and gave an unusual appear- 
ance of life and animation to the place. Still the court was clear, 
the men seeking their pallets in readiness for their coming watches, 
while Ihe women were occupied with those great concerns of female 
Ufe, the care of children. 

The captain, major, and chaplain, each carrying a rifle, and the 
two former pistols, moved rapidly across the court, and passed the 
gate. The movable leaf of the latter was left unbarred, it being the 
orders of the captain to the sentinels without, on Ihe approach of 
an enemy, to retire within the court, and then to secure the fasten- 
ings. 

The night was starlight, and it was cool, as is common to this 
region of country. There being neither lamp nor candle on the ex- 
terior of the house, even the loops being darkened, there was little 
danger of moving about within the stockade. The sentinels were 
directed to take their posts so near the palisades as to command 
views of the open lawn without, a precaution that would efl:ectually 
prevent the usual stealthy approach of an enemy without discovery. 
As the alarm had been very decided, these irregular guardians of 
the house were all at their posts, and exceedingly watchful, a cir- 
cumstance thai enabled the captain to avoid them, and thus further 
remove the danger of his son's being recognized. He accordingly 
held himself aloof from the men, keeping within the shadows of the 
sides of the Hut. 
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As a matter of course, the first object to which our two soldie^ 
directed their eyes, was the rock above the mill. The Indians h«^ 
lighted fires, and were now apparently bivouaclied at no great dis^ 
tance trom them, having brought boards from below with tlat 
especial object. Why they chose to remain in this precise positiAn:, 
and why they neglected the better accommodations afEorded by sflme 
fifteen or twenty log-cabins that sljirled the western side of the 
valley in particular, were subjects of conjecture. That they were 
near the fires the board shanties proved, and that they were to the 
last degree careless of the proximity of the people of the place, 
would also seem to be apparent in the fact that they had not posted, 
BO fai' as could be ascertained, even a solitary sentinel. i 

" This is altogether surprising for Indian tactics," observed the 
captain, in a low voice; for everything that was uttered that night 
without the building was said in very guarded tones. " 1 have 
never before Isnown the savages to cover themselves in that manner; 
nor is it usual with them to light fires to point out the positions they 
occupy, as these fellows seem to have done." 

" Is it not all seeming, sir?" returned the major. " To me that 
camp, if camp it can be called, has an air ot being deserted." 

" There is a look about it of premeditated preparation, that one 
ought always to distrust in war." 

" Is it not unmilitary, sir, tor two soldiers like ourselves to re- 
main in doubt on such a point? My professional pride revolts at 
such a state of things; and, with your leave, I will go outside, and 
set the matter at rest by reconnoitering." 

" Professional pride is a good thing. Bob, rightly understood and 
rightly piacticed. But the highest point of honor with the really 
good soldier is to do that tor which he was precisely intended. Some 
men fancy armies were got together just to maintain certain exag- 
gerated notions of military honor; whereas, irillitary honor is noth- 
ing but a moral expedient to aid in effecting the objects for which 
they are really raised. 1 have known men so blinded as to assert 
that a soldier is bound to maintain his honor at the expense of the 
law ; and this in the face ot the fact that, in a free country, a soldier 
is in truth nothing but one of the props of the law, in the last resort. 
So with us; we are here to defend this house and those it con- 
tains; and our military honor is tar more concerned in doing that 
eftectuaUy, and by right means, than in running the risk of not do- 
mg it at all, in order to satisfy an abstract and untenable notion of a 
false code. Let us do what is right, my son, and feel no concern 
that our honor suffer." 

Captain Wllloughby said this, because he fancied it a fault in his 
son's character, sometimes to confound the end with the means, in 
appreciating the ethics of his profession. Tlils is not an uncommon 
error among those who bear arms, instances not being wanting in 
which bodies of men that are the mere creal ures ot authority, have 
not hesitated to trample the power that brought them into existence 
under foot, rather than submit to mortify the feelings of a purely 
conventional and exaggerated pride. The major was rebuked rather 
than convinced, it not being the natural vocation of youth to pei- 
ceive the justice ot all the admonitions ot age. 

" But, if one can be made auxiliary to the other, sir," the son re- 
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marked, " then you will allow that professional esprit, and profes- 
sional prudence, nyiy very well march hand in hand," 

" Of that there can be no doubt, -though 1 think it tar wiser and 
more soldier-like, even, to use all proper precautions to guard this 
house, under our actual circumstances, than lo risk anything mate- 
rial in order to satisfy our doubts concerning the state of that camp." 

" But thH cabins, and all the property that lies exposed to flreand 
other accidentB, including the mills? Is it not worth your while to 
let me make a little excursion in order to ascertain the state of 
. things as connected with them?" 

" Perhaps it would, Bob," returned the father, after a little re- 
flection. " It would be a great point gained to send a man to look 
after the buildings and the horses. The poor beasts may be suffer- 
ing for wafer; and, as you say, the first thing will be to ascertain 
where our wild visitors really are, and what they are actually bent 
on. Woods,. go with us to the gate and let us out. 1 rely on your 
saying nothing of our absence, except to explain to the two nearest 
sentinels who we are, and to be on the lookout for us against the 
monaent we may return." 

"Will it not be very hazardous to be moving in front of the 
stockade in the dark? Some of our own people may fire upon you." 

"You will tell them to be cautious, and we shall use great cir- 
cumspection in our turn. 1 had better give you a signal by which 
we shall be known." 

This was done, and the party moved from under the shadows of 
the Hut down to the gate. Here the two soldiers halted for several 
minutes, taking a deliberate and as thorough a survey of the scene 
without as the darkness permitted. Then the chaplain opened the 
gate, and they issued forth, moving with great caution down the 
lawn toward the*flats. As a matter of course. Captain Willoughby 
was perfectly familiar with all the lanes, ditches, bridges, and fields 
of his beautiful possessions. The alluvial soil that lay spread 
around him was principally the result of ages of deposit while the 
place was covered with water; but, as the overflowing of the water 
had been produced by a regular dam, the latter once removed, the 
meadow.s were free from the excessive moisture which generally 
saturates drained lands. Still, there were two or (hree large open 
ditches to collect the watei that canie down the adjacent mountains, 
or bubbled up from springs near the margin of the woods. Across 
these ditches the roads led, by bridges, and the whole valley was 
laid out in this manner, equally with a, view to convenience and 
rural beauty. A knowledge of all the windings was of great use 
on the present occasion, even on the.advance; while on the retreat 
it might clearly be the means of preserving the lives or liberties of 
the two adventurers. 

The captain did not proceed by the principal road which led from 
the Hut to the mills, the great thoroughfare of the vaUey, since it 
might be watched, in order to prevent a hostile sortie against the 
camp; but he inclined to the right, or to the westward, in order to 
visit the cabins and barns in that quarter. It struck him his in- 
vaders might have quietly taken possession of the houses, or even 
have stolen his horses and decamped. In this direction, then, he 
and his son proceeded, using the greatest caution in their move- 
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menls, and occasionally stopping to e.^amine the waning fires at ttte 
rock, or to throw a glance behind them at the stockade. Everythmg 
remained in the quiet which renders a forest settlement so solemn 
and imposing after the daily movements of man have ceased. The 
deepest and most breathless attention could not catch an unaccus- 
tomed sound. Even the hark of a dog was not heard, all those use- 
ful animals having followed their masters into the Hut, as if con- 
scious that theii principal care now lay in that direction. Each of 
the sentinels had one of these animals neat him, crouched under the 
stockade, in the expectation ot their giving the alarm should any 
strange footstep approach. In this manner most of the distance be- 
tween thS Knoll and the forest was crossed, when the major suddenly 
laid a hand on his father's arm. 

" Here is something stirring on our left," whispered the former; 
" it seems, too, to be crouching under the fence." 

"You have lost your familiarity with our rural life. Bob," an- 
swered the father, with a little more confidence ot tone but still 
guardedly, " or this fragrant breath would tell you we are almost 
on a cow. It is old Whiteback; 1 know her by her horns. Feel; 
she is here in the lane with us, and within reach of your hand. A 
gentler animal is not in the settlement. But stop, pass your hand 
on her udder, she will not stir; how is it, full or not?" 

" If 1 can judge, sir, itis nothing remarkable in the way ol size." 

" 1 understand this better. By Jupiter, boy, that cow has been 
milked ! It is certain that none ol our people have left the house to 
do it since the alarm was first given. This is ominous ot neighbors." 

The ma,jor made no reply, but he felt to ascertain it his arms were 
in a state for immediate service. After a moment's further pause 
the captain proceeded, moving with increased caution. Not a word 
was now uttered, for they were getting within the shadows of the 
orchard, and indeed of the forest, where objects could not well be 
distinguished at the distance of a very few yards. A cabin was 
soon reached, and it was found empty; the Are reduced to a tew 
embers, ana quite sate. This was the residence ot the raan who had 
the care of the horses, the stables standing directl}' behind it. Cap- 
tain Willoughby was a thoughtful and humane man, and it struck 
him the animals might now be turned into a field that joined the 
barn-yard, where there was not only rich pasture, but plenty ot sweet 
running water. This he determined to do at once, the only danger 
being from the unbridled movements of cattle that must be impa- 
tient from unusual privation and a prolonged restraint. 

The major opened the gate ©t the field, and stationed himself in a 
way to turn the animals in the desired direction, while his father 
went into the stable to set them free. The first horse came out with 
great deliberation, being an old animal well cooled with toil at the 
plow, and the major had merely to swing his arm, to turn him into 
the field. Not so with the next, however. This was little better 
than a colt, a creature in training lor his master's saddle; and no 
sooner was it released than it plunged into the yard, then bounded 
into the field, around which it galloped until it tound the water. The 
others imitated this bad example; the clatter ot hoofs, though 
beaten on a rich turf, soon resounding in the stillness oi the night, 
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until it might be heard across the valley. The captain then rejoined 
his SOD. 

" This is a good deed somewhat clumsily done, Bob," observed 
the father, as he picked up his rifle and prepared to proceed. " An 
Indian ear, however, will not fail to distinguish between the tramp- 
ling ot horses, and a charge of foot." 

" Paith, sir, the noise may serve us a good turn yet. Let us take 
another look at the liies, and see if this trampling has set any one in 
motion near them. "We can get a glimpse a little further ahead.' 

The look was taken, but nothing was seen. "While standing per- 
fectly motionless beneath the shadows of an apple- tree, however, a 
sound was heard quite near them which resembled that of a guarded 
footstep. Both gentlemen drew up, like sportsmen expecting the 
birds to rise, in waiting for the souftd to approach. It did draw 
nearer, and presently a human form was seen moving slowly for- 
ward in the path, approaching the tree, as if to get within its cover. 

It was allowed to draw nearer and nearer, until Captain Wil- 
loughby laid his hand, from behind the trtmk, on the stranger's 
shoulder, demanding sternly, but in a low voice, " "Who are you?" 

The start, the exclamation, and the tremor that succeeded, all de- 
noted the extent of this man's surprise. It was some little time, 
even, before he could recover from his alarm, and then he let him- 
self be known by his answer. 

" Massy!" exclaimed Joel Strides, who ordinarily gave this doric 
sound to the word " mercy "— " Massy, captain, is it you? 1 should 
as soon thought of seeing a ghost! "What'in natur has brought you 
out of the stockade, sir? ' 

" I think that is a question 1 might better ask you, Mr. Strides. 
My orders were to keep the gate close, and for no' one to quit the 
court-yard even, until sent on post, or called by an alarm." 

" True, sir — quite true — true as gospel. But let us moderate a 
little, captain, and speak lower; for the Lord only knows v.ho's in 
our neighborhood. "W ho's that with you, sii ? — Not the Rev. Mr. 
"Woods, is it?" 

" No matter who is with me. He has the authority of my com- 
mands for being here, whoever he may be, while you are here in op- 
position to them. Vou know me Well enough, Joel, to understand 
nothing but the simple truth will satisfy me." 

" Lord, sir, 1 am one of them that never wish to tell you anything 
but truth. The captain has known me now long enough to under- 
stand my natur', 1 should think; so no more' need be said about 
that." 

" "Well, sir — give me the reason — and see that it is given tome 
without reserve." 

" Yes, sir; the captain shall have it. He knows we scrambled 
out ot our houses this afternoon a little onthinking;ly, Injin alarms 
being skeary matters. It was an awful hurryini; time! "Well, the 
captain understands, too, we don't work tor him without receiving 
our wages; and 1 have been laying up a little, every year, until I've 
scraped together a few hundred dollars, in good half -Joes: and 1 De- 
thought me the money might be in danger, should the savages begin 
to plunder; and I've just come out lo look a'ter the money." 
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" It this be true, aa 1 hope and can easily believe to be the esse, 
you must have the money about you, Joel, to prove it." 

The man stretched forth his arm, and let the captain feel a hand, 
kerchief, in which, sure enough, theie was a goodly quantity of coin. 
This gave him credit for truth, and removed all suspicion of his 
present excursion being made with any sinister intention. The man 
■was questioned as to his mode of passing the stockade, when he con- 
fessed he had fairly clambered over it, an exploit of no great diffi- 
culty from the inside. As the captain had known Joel too long to 
be ignorant of his love of money, and the oftense was very pardon- 
able in itself, he readily forgave the breach of orders. This was the 
only man in the valley who did not trust his little hoard in the iron 
chest at the Hut, e^ en the miller reposing that much confidence in 
the proprietor of the estate; but Jpel was too conscious of dishonest 
intentions himself to put any unnecessary faith in others. 

All this time, the major kept so far aloof as not to be recognized, 
though Joel once or twice betrayed symptoms of a desire to ascertain 
who he was. Maud had awakened suspicions that now became 
active, in both father and son, when circumstances so unexpectedly 
and inconveniently threw the man in their way. It was consequent- 
ly the wish of the former to get rid of his overseer as soon as possi- 
ble. Previously to doing this, however, he saw fit to interrogate 
him a little further. 

" Have you seen anything of the Indians since you left the 
stockade. Strides?" demanded the captain. "We can perceive no 
other traces of theii presence than yonder fires, though we think that 
some of them must have passed this way, tor Whiteback's udder is 
empty." 

" To own the truth, captain, 1 haven't. 1 some ihink that they've 
left the valley; though the Lord only can tell when they'll be back 
ag'in. Such critturs be beyond caloilationi They outdo arithmetic, 
nohow. As for the cow, I milked her myself; for being the ciittur 
the captain has given to Phoebe for her little dairy, 1 thought it 
might hurt her not to be attended to. The pail stands yonder under 
the fence, and the women and children under the Hut may be glad 
enough to see it in the morning." 

This was very characteristic of Joel Strides. He did not hesitate 
about disobeying orders, or even to risk his life, in order to secure 
his monejr; but, determined to come out, he had the forethought and 
care to bring a pail, in order to supply the wants of those who were 
now crowded within the stockade, and who were too much accus- 
tomed to this particular sort of food, not to sufler from its absence. 
It we add, that in the midst of all this prudent attention to the wants 
of his companions, Joel had an eye to his personal popularity and 
what are called " ulterior events," and that he selected his own cow 
for the precise reason given, the reader has certain distinctive traits 
of the man before him. 

" This being the case," returned the captain, a good deal relieved 
at finding that the savages had not been the agents in this milking 
affair, since it left the probaility of their remaining stationary; 
" this being the case, Joel, you Lad better find the pail, _and go 
in. As soon as day dawns, however, I recommend that all the cows 
be called up to the stockade and milked generally. They are feeding 
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In the lanes just now, and will come readily, if properly invited. 
Go then, but say nothing of having met me, ana-^" 

" "Who else did the captain say?" inquired Joel, curiously, ob- 
serving that the other paused. 

" Say nothing of having met us at all, 1 tell you. It is very im- 
portant that my movements should be secret." 

The two gentlemen now moveji on, intending to pass in front of 
the cabins which lined this part of the valley, by a lane which would 
bring them out at the general highway which led fiom the Knoll to 
the mill. The captain marched in front, wh'le his son brought up 
the rear, at a distance of two or three paces. Each walked slowly 
and with caution,-carrying his riQe in the koUow of his arm, in 
perfect readiness for service. In this manner both had proceeSed a 
tew yards when Robert Willoughby felt his elbow touched, and saw 
Joel's face within eighteen inches of his own, as the fellow peered 
under his hat. It was an action so sudden and unexpected, that the 
major saw, at once, nothing but perfect coolness could avert his 
discovery. 

" Is't you, Dan'el " — so was the miller named. " What in natur 
has brought the old man on this tramp, with the valley filled with 
Injins?" whispered Joel, prolonging the speech in order to get a 
better view of a face and form that still baffled his conjectures. 
" Let's know all about it." 

" You'll get me into trouble," answered the major, shaking ofl 
his unwelcome neighbor, moving a step further from him, and 
speaking also in a whisper.- " The captain's bent on a scout, and 
you know he'll not bear contradiction, Off with you, then, and 
don't forget the milk." 

As the major moved away and seemed determined to baffle him, 
Joel had no choice between complying and exposing his disobedi- 
ence of orders to the captain. He disliked doing the last, for his 
cue was to seem respectful and attached, and he was fain to sub- 
mit. Never before, however, did Joel Strides suffer a man to slip 
through his fingers with so mucli reluctance. He saw that the cap- 
tain's companion was not the miller, while the disguise was too 
complete to enable him to distinguish the person or face. In that 
day the different classes of society were strongly distinguished from 
each other by their ordinary attire; and accustomed to see Major 
WiUoughby only in the dress that belonged to his station, he would 
not be likely to recognize him in his present guise had he even 
known of or suspected his visit. As it was, he was completely at 
fault, satisfied it was not his friend Daniel, while unable to say who 
it was. 

In this doubting state of mind Joel actually forgot the savages, 
and the risks he might run from their proximity. He walked, as it 
might be, mechanically, to the place where he had left the pail, and. 
then proceeded slowly toward the Jfnoll, pondering at every step on 
what he had just seen. He and the miller had secret communica- 
tions with certain active agents of the revolutionists, that put them 
in possession of iactE, notwithstanding their isolated position, with 
which even their employer was totally unacquainted. It is true, 
these agents were of that low caste that never fail to attach them- 
selves to all great political enterprises, with a sole view to their own 
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benefit; still, as they were active, cunning, and bold, and had the 
sagacity to make themselves useful, they passed in the throng of 
patriots created by the times, and were enabled to impart to men of 
similar spirits much available information. 

It was through means like these that Joel knew of the all-irn- 
portant measme of the declaration of independence, while it still 
remained a secret to Captain Willoughby. The hope of confisca- 
tions was now active in the bosoms of all this set, and many of thein 
had even selected the portions of property that they intended should 
be the reward of their own love of freedom and patriotism. It has 
been said that the English ministry precipitated the American revo- 
lution, with a view to share among their favorites the estates that it 
was thought it would bring within the gifts of the crown — a motive 
so tieinous as almost to dsfy belief, and which may certainly admit 
of rational doubts. On the other hand, however, it is certain that 
individuals who will go down, to posterity in company with the 
many justly illustrious names that the events of 1776 nave committed 
to history, were actuated by the most selfish inducements, and in 
divers instances enriched themselves with the wrecks of estates that 
formerly belonged to their kinsmen or friends. Joel Strides was of 
too low a class to get his name enrolled very high on the list of 
heroes, nor was he at all ambitious of any such distmction; but he 
was not so low that he could not and did not aspire to become the 
owner of the property of the Hutted Knoll. In an ordinary state 
of society so high a flight would seem irrational in so low an 
aspirant; but Joel came of a people who seldom measure their pre- 
tensions by their merits, and who imagine that to boldly aspire, more 
especially in the way of money, is the first great step to success. 
The much-talked-of and little-understood doctrine of political equality 
has this error to answer for, in thousands of cases; for nothing can 
be more hopeless in the nature of things than to convince a man of 
the necessity of possessing qualities of whose existence he has not 
even a faint perception, ere he may justly pretend to he put on a 
level with the high-minded, the just, the educated, and the good. 
Joel, therefore, saw no other reason than the law against his becom- 
ing the great landlord as well as Captain Willoughby; and could the 
law be so molded as to answer his purposes, he had discreetly re- 
solved to care for no other considerations. The thought of the con- 
sequences to Mrs. Willoughby and her daughters gave him no con 
cern whatever; they had already possessed the advantages of their 
situation so long as to give Phoebe and the miller's wife a sort of 
moral claim to succeed them. In a word, Joel, in his yearnings 
after wealth, had only laintly shadowed forth the modern favorite 
doctrine of " rotation in ofl3ce." 

The appearance of a stranger in company with Captain Willoughby 
could not tail, therefore, to give rise to many conjectures in the 
mind of a man whose daily and hourly thoughts were running on 
these important changes. " Who can it be?" thought Joel, as he 
crawled along the lane, bearing the milk, and lifting one leg after 
the other, as if lead were fastened to his feet. " Dan'el it is not— 
nor is it any one that 1 can consait on, about the Hut. The captain 
is mightily strengthened by this marriage of his da'ter with Colonel 
Beekman, that's sartln. The colonel stands wonderful well with 
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our folks, and he'll not. let all this flrst-rate land with such capital 
betterments go out of the family without an iftort, 1 conclude — Biit 
then 1 calcilate on his being killed — there must be a desperate lot on 
'em shot afore the war's over, and he is as likely to be among 'em 
as another. Dan'el thinlis the colonel has the look of a short^iv-ed 
man. Waal; to-morrow will bring about a knowledge of the name 
of the captain's companion, and then a body may calcilate with 
greater sartainty!" / 

This is but an outline of what passed through Joel's mind as he 
moved onward. It will serve, however, to let the reader into the 
secret of his thoughts, as well as into their ordinary train, and is 
essentially connected with some of the succeeding events of our 
legend. As the overseer approached the stockade, his ideas were so 
abstracted that he forgot tlie risk he ran; but walking carelessly to- 
ward the palisades, the dogs barked, and then he was saluted by a 
shot. This effectually aroused Joel, who called out in his natural 
voice, and probably saved his life by so doing. The report of the 
rifle* however, produced an alarm, and by the time the astounded 
overseer^ad staggered up to the gate, the men were pouring out 
from the court, armed, and expecting an assault. In the midst of 
this scene of confusion tlie chaplain admitted Joel, as much aston- 
ished as the man himself, at the whole of the unexpected occurrence. ; 

It is unnecessary to say that many questions were asked. Joel 
got lid of them by simply stating that he had gone out to milk a 
cow, by the captain's private orders, and that he had forgotten to 
arrange any signal, by which his leturn might be known. He vent- 
ured to name his employer because he knew he was not there to 
contradict him; and Mr. "Woods being anxious to ascertain it his 
two friends bad been seen, sent the men back to their lairs without 
delay, detaining the overseer at the gate for a minute's private dis- 
course. As the millei obeyed with the rest, he ^sked for the pail 
with an eye to his own children's comfort: but on receiving it he 
found it empty I The bullet had passed through it, and the contents 
had escaped. 

" Did you see any thing or person, Strides?" demanded the chap- 
lain, as soon as the two were alone. 

" Lord, Mr.^.Woods, 1 met the captain! The sight on him came 
over me a'most as cruelly as the shot from the rifle; for I no more 
expected it than I do to see you rise up to heaven, in your clothes, 
like Elijah of old. Sure enough tnere was the captain himself, and 
—and—" 

Here Joel sneezed, repeating the word " and " several times, in 
hopes the chaplain would supply the name he so much wished to 
hear. 

"But you saw no savages? 1 know the captain is out, and you 
will be caieful not to mention it, lest it get to Mrs. Willoughby's 
ears, and make her uneasy. You saw nothing of the savages?" 

" Not a hit; the critturs lie cluss enough, if they haven't actually 
tramped. Who did you say was with the captain, Mr. Woods?" 

" I said nothing about it— I merely asked after the Indians, who, 
as you say, do keep themselves very close. Well, Joel, go to your 
wife, who must be getting anxious about you, and be prudent." 
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Thus dismissed, I tie overseer did not dare to hesitate; but he en- 
tered the court, still pondering on the late meeting. 

As tor the two adventurers, they pursued their march in silence. 
As a matter of course they heard the report of the rifle, and caught 
some faint sounds from the alarm that succeeded ; but readily com- 
prehending the cause, they produced no uneasiness; the stillness 
which succeeded soon satisfying them that all was right. By this 
time they were within a hundred yards of the flickering fires. The 
major had kept a strict watch on the shanties at the report of Ihe 
rifle, but not a living thing was seen moving in their vicinity. This 
induced him to think the place deserted, and he whispered as much 
to his father. 

"With any other enemy than an Indian," answerejj the latter, 
" you might be right enough. Bob, but with these rascals one is 
never certain. We must advance with a good deal of their own cau- 
tion." . 

This was done, and the gentlemen approached the flres in the most 
guarded manner, l^eeping the shanties between them and the light. 
By this time, however, the flames were nearly put, and there was no 
great difficulty in looking_into the nearest shanty without much 'ex- 
posure. It was deserted, as proved to be the case with all the others, 
on further examination. Major Willoughby now moved about on 
the rock with greater confidence, tor, naturally brave, and accus- 
tomed to use his faculties with self-command in moments of trial, 
he drew the just distinctions between real danger and unnecessary 
alarm, the truest of all tests of courage. 

The captain, feeling a husband's and a fatlier's responsibility, was 
a little more guarded; but success soon gave him more conflderice, 
and the spot was thoroughly explored. The two then descended to 
the mills, which, together with the adjacent cabins, they entered also, 
and found uninjured and empty. After this, several other suspected 
points were looked at, until the captain came to the conclusion that 
the party had retired for the night at least, if not entirely. Majiing 
a circuit, however, he and his son visited the chapel, and one or two 
dwellings on that side of the valley, when they bent their steps 
toward the Knoll. 

4.S the gentlemen approached the stockade, the captain gave a 
k)ud hem, and clapped his hands. At the signal the gate flew open, 
and they found themselves in company with their friend the chap- 
lain once more. A few words of explanation told all they had to 
say, and then the three passed into the court, and separated, each 
taking the direction toward his own room. The major, fatigued 
with the toils of a long march, was soon in a soldier's sleep; but it 
was hours before his more thoughtful and still uneasy father could 
obtain the rest which nature so much requires. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1 could teach you. 

How to choose right, but then I am forsworn 
So will I never be ; so may you miss me ; , 
But if you do, you'll make ma wish a sin 
That I had been forsworn. 

Portia, 

Captaiw WrLLouGHBT knew that the hour which preceded the 
r€turn«t light, was that in which the soldier had the most to appre- 
hend when in the field. This is the moment when it is usual to at- 
tempt surprises, and it was, in particular, the Indian's hour of 
blood. Orders had been left, accordingly, to call him at four o'clbck, 
and to see that all the men of the Hut were afoot, and armed also. 
Notwithstandins: the deserted appearance of the valley, this expe- 
rienced frontier wairior distrusted the signs of the times; and he 
looked forward to IJie probability of an assault, a little before the 
return of day, with a degree of concern he would have been sorry 
to communicate to his wife and daughters. 

Every emergency had been foreseen, and such a disposition made 
of the forces as enabled the major to be useful, in the event of an 
attack, without exposing himself unnecessarily to the danger of 
being discovered. He was to have charge of the defense of the rear 
of the Hut, or that part of the buildings where the windows opened . 
outward; and Michael and the two Plinys were assigned him as as- 
sistants. Koi was the ward altogether a useless one. Though the 
clifl aftorded a material safeguard to this portion ot the defenses, it 
might be scaled; and it will be remembered there was no stockade 
at all on this, the northern end of the house. 

WTien the men assembled in the court, therefore, about an hour 
before the dawn, Robert Willoughby collected his small force in the 
dining-room, the outer apartment of the suite, where he examined 
their arms by lamplight, inspected their accouterments, and directed 
them to remain until he issued fresh orders. His father, aided by 
Sergeant Joyce, did the same in the c(5tirt, issuing out through the 
gate of the building with his whols force, as soon as this duty was 
performed. The call being general, the women and children were 
all up also; maUy of the former repairing to the loops, while the 
least resolute, or the less experienced of Iheir number, administered 
to the wants of the young, or busied themselves with the concerns 
of the household. In a word, the Hut, at that early hour, resembled 
a hive in activity, though the different pursuits had riot much 
affinity to the collection of honey. 

It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Willoughby and her daughters 
still courted their pillows on an occasion like this. They rose with 
the others, the grandmother and Beulah bestowing their first care 
on the little Evert, as it his life and safety were the considerations 
uppermost in their thoughts. This seemed so natural, that Maud 
wondered she too could not feel all this absorbing interest in the 
child a being so totally deuendent on the affection ot its friends and 
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relatives to provide for its wants and hazards in an emergency like 
the present. 

" We will see to the child, Maud," observed her mother, ten or 
fitteen minutes after all were up and dressed. " Do you go to your 
brother, who will be solitary, alone in his citadel. He may wish too, 
to send some message to his father. Go, then, deal girl, and help to 
keep up poor Bob's spirits." 

What a service tor Maud! Still, she went, without hesitation or 
delay; for the habits of her whole infancy were not to be totally 
overcome by the natural and more engrossing sentiments of her later 
years. She could not feel precisely the reserve and self-distrust 
with one she had so long regarded as a brother, as might have been 
the case with a stranger youth in whom she had begun to feel the 
interest she entertained for Robert Willoughby. Buf Maud did not 
hesitate about complying. An order from her mother to her was 
law ; and she had no shame, no reserve on the subject of contribut- 
ing to Bob's comfort or happiness. 

Her presence was a great leliet to the young man himself, whom 
she found in the library. His assistants were posted without, as 
sentinels to keep oft intruders, a disposilioa that left him quite 
alone, anxious and uneasy. The only intercourse he could have 
with his father was by means of messages; and the part of the build- 
ing he occupied, was absolutely without any comniunicatiqn with the 
court, except by a single door near the offices, at which heliad sta- 
tioned O'Hearn. 

" This is kind, and like yourself, dearest Maud," exclaimed the 
young man, taking the hand of his visitor, and pressing it in both 
his own, though he strangely neglected to kiss her cheek, as he cer- 
tainly would have done had 'it been Beulah — " This is kind and like 
yourself; now 1 shall learn something of the state of the family. 
How is my mother?" 

It might have been native coyness, or even coquetry, that uncon- 
sciously to herself influenced Maud's answer. She knew not why — 
and yet she felt prompted to let it be understood that she had not 
come of her own impulses. 

" Mother is well, and not at all alarmed," she said. " She and 
Beulah are busy with liltje Evert, who crows and kicks his heels 
about as if he despised danger as becomes a soldier's son, and has 
much amused even me; though 1 am accused of insensibility to his 
perfections. Believing you might be solitary, or might wish to com- 
municate with some of us, my mother desired me to come and in- 
quire into your wants." , 

" Was such a bidding required, Maud? How long has an order 
been necessary to bring you to console me?" 

" That is a calculation I have nevei entered into, Bob," answered 
Maud, slightly blushing and openly smiling, and that in a way, too, 
to take all the sting out of her words — " as young ladies can have 
more suitable occupations, one might think. You will admit 1 
guided you faithfully and skillfully into the Hut last evening, and 
such a service should suflice for the present. But my mother tells 
me we have proper cause of complaint against you, tor having so 
thoughtlessly left the place of safety into which you were brought, 
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and for going strolling about the valley, after we had retired, in a 
very heedless and boyish manner!" 

" 1 went with my father; surely I could not have been in better 
company." 

•' At his suggestion, or at your own. Bob?" asked Maud, shaking 
her head. 

" To own the truth, it was, in some degree, at my own. It seemed 
so very unmilitary for two old soldiers to allow themselves to be 
shut up in ignorance of what their enemies were at, that 1 could 
not resist the desire to make a little sortie. You must teel, dear 
Maud, that our motive was your safety— the safety, 1 mean, of my 
mother, and Beulah, and all of you together— and you ought to be 
the last to blame us. " 

The tint on Maud's cheek deepened as Robert Willoughby laid so 
heavy an emphasis on " your safety;" but she could not smile on 
an act that risked so much more than was prudent. 

" This is well enough as to motive," she said, after a pause; 
" but frightfully ill-judged, 1 should think, as to the risks. You do 
not remember the importance our dear father is to us all — to my 
mother— to Beulah — even to me, Bob." 

" Even to you, Maud! And why not as much to vou as to anv 
ofusV" 

Maud could speak to Beulah of her want of natural afHnity to the 
family; but it far exceeded her self-command to make a direct al- 
lusion to il to Robert Willoughby. Still, it was now rarely absent 
from her mind; the love she bore the captain and his wife, and 
Beulah, and little Evert, coming to her heart through a more insidi- 
ous and possibly tenderer tie than that of purely filial or sisterly 
affection. It was, indeed, this everj'-day regard, strangely deep- 
ened and enlivened by that collateral feeling we so freely bestow on 
them who are bound by natural ties to those who have the strongest 
holds on our hearts, and which causes us to see with their eyes 
and to feel with their afEections. Accordingly, no reply was made 
to the question ; or, rather, it was answered by putting another. 

" Did you see anything, after all, to compensate for so much 
risk?" asked Maud, but not until a pause had betrayed her embar- 
rassment. 

" We ascertained that the savages had deserted their fires, and* had 
not entered any of the cabins. Whether this were done to mislead 
us, or to make a retreat as sudden and unexpected as their inroad, 
we are altogether in the dark. My father apprehends treachery, 
however; while, 1 confess, to me it seems probable that the arrival 
and the departure may be altogether matters of accident. The In- 
dians are in motion certaiiily, for it is known that our agents are 
busy among them; but it is by no means so clear that our Indians 
would molest Captain Willoughby— Sir Hugh Willoughby, as my 
father is altogether called at head-quarters." 

" Have not the Americans savages on their side, to do us this ill 
office?" 

" I think not. It is the interest of the rebels to keei> the savages 
out of the struggle; they have so much at risk, that this species pt 
warfare can scarcely be to their liking." 
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"And ought it to he to the liking of the king's generals, or min- 
isters either, Bob?" 

" Perhaps not, Maud. 1 do not defend it; but 1 have seen enough 
of politics and war, to know that results are looked to far more than 
principles. Honor, and chivalry, and humanity, aind virtue, and. 
right, are freely used in terms; but seldom do they produce much 
influence on facts. Victory is the end aimed at, and the means are 
made to vary with the object." 

" Ana where is all we have read together? "i'es, together, Bpb? 
tor I owe you a great deal for having directed my studies — 'Whesreiis 
all we have read about the glory and truth of the Baglish name and 
cause?*' 

" Very much, 1 fear, Maud, where the glory and truth, of the 
American name and cause will be, as soon as this new nation shall 
fairly burst the shell, and hatch its public morality. There are men 
among us who believe in this public honesty, but 1 do not." 

" You are then engaged in a bad cause. Major Willoughby, and 
the sooner you abandon it the better." 

" 1 would in a minute, it 1 knew where to find a better. , Rely on 
it, dearest Maud, all causes are alike, in this particular; though one 
side may employ instruments, as in the case of the savages, that, the 
other side finds it its interest to decry. Men, as individuals, may- 
be, and sometimes are, reasonably upright — but bodies of men, 1 
milch fear^ never. The latter escape responsibility hy dividing it" 

" Still, a good cause may elevate even bodies of men," said Maud, 
thoughtfully. 

" For a time perhaps, but not in emergencies. "You and 1 think 
it a good cause, my good and frowning Maud, to defend the rights 
of our sovereign lord the king. Beulah 1 have given up to the 
enemy; but on you I have implicitly relied." 

" Beulah follows her heart, perhaps, as they say it is natural to 
women to do. As for myself, 1 am left free to follow my own opin- 
ion of my duties." 

" And they lead you to espouse the cause of the king, Maud?" 

" They will be very apt to be influenced by the notions of a cer- 
tain Captain Willoughby, and Wilhelmina, his wife, whp h^ve guid- 
ed me aright on so many occasions, that I shall not easily distrust 
their,opinions on this." 

The major disliked this answer; and yet when he came to reflect 
on it, as reflect he did a good deal in the course of the day, he was 
dissatisfied with himself at being so unreasonable as to expect a girl 
of twenty-one not to think with her parents, real or presumed, in 
most matters. At the moment, however, he did not wish further to 
press the point. 

" 1 am glad to learn, Bob," resumed Maud, looking more cheer- 
ful and smiling, " that you met with no one in your rash sortie — for 
rash 1 shall call it, even though sanctioned by my father. ' ' 

" 1 am wrong in saying that. We did meet with one man, and 
that was no less'a person than your bugbear, Joel Strides— as inno- 
cent, though as meddling an overseer as one could wish to employ." 

" Robert Willoughby, what mean you? Does this man know of 
your presence at the Knoll?" 

" 1 should hope not — think not." Here the major explaineid all 
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that is known to the reader on this head, when he continued — " The 
fellow's curiosity brought his face within a few inches of mine; yet 
1 do not believe he recognized jne. This disguise is pretty thorough; 
and what between his ignorance, the darkness, and the dress, 1 must 
believe he was foiled." 

" Heaven be praised!" exclaimed M-aud, breathing more freely. 
" 1 have long distrusted that man, though he seems to possess the 
confidence of every one else. Noithei my father nor my mother will 
see him as 1 see him; yet to me his design to injure you is so clear 
— so obvious! 1 wonder, often wonder, that others can not view it as 
1 do. Even Beulah is blind!" 

•' And what do you see so clearly, Maud? 1 have consented to 
keep myself incog, in submission to your earnest request; and yet, 
to own the truth, I can discover no particular reason why Strides is 
to be mistrusted more than any one else in the valley — than Mike, 
for instance." 

" Mike I 1 would answer for his truth with my life. He will 
never betray you. Bob." 

" But why is Joel so much the object of your distrust? — and why 
am 1 the particular subject of your appretiensions?" 

Maud felt the tell-tale blood flowing again to her cheekB; since to 
give a simple and clear reason for her distrust exceeded her power. 
It was nothing but the keen interest which she look in I?obert Wil- 
loughby's safety that had betrayed to her the truth; and as usually 
happens, when aa-xiety leads the way in discoveries of this sort, 
logical and plausible inferences are not always at command. Still, 
Maud not only thought herself right, but, in the main, she was right; 
and this she felt so strongly as to be enabled to induce others to act 
on her impressions. 

"-Why 1 believe in Strides's sinister views is more than 1 may be 
able to explain to you in words, Bob," she replied, after a moment's 
thought; " stUl, 1 rto believe in them as firmly as 1 believe in my 
existence. His looks, hia questions, his journeys, and an occasional 
remark, have all aided in influencing the belief; nevertheless, no one 
proof may be perfectly clear and satisfactory. Why you should be 
the subject of his plans, however, is simple enough, since you are 
the only one among us he can seriously injure. By betraying you, 
he might gain some great advantage to himself." 

" To whom can he betray me, dear? My father is the only person 
here in any authority, and of him 1 have no cause to be afraid." 

" Yet you were so far alarmed when last here, as to change your 
route back to Boston. 11 there were cause for a,pprefiension then, 
the same reason may now exist," 

" That was when many strangers were in the valley, and we knew 
not exactly where we stood. 1 have submitted to your wishes, how- 
ever, Maud, and ahalVUe perdu until there is a serious alarm; then 
it is understood ] am to be permitted to shofr myself. In a moment 
of emergency my unexpected appearance among the men might 
have a dramatic eflcct, and, of itself, give us a victory. But tell me 
of my prospects— am 1 likely to succeed with my father? Will he 
be brought over to the royal cause?" 

" 1 thinK not. All common inducemelits are lost on him. His 
bwooetcy, for instance, he will never assume; that, therefore, can 
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not entice him. Then his teelinga are with his adopted country, 
which he Ihinlts right, and which he is much disposed to maintain; 
more particularly since Beulah's marriage, and our late intercourse 
with all that set. My mother's family, too, has much influence 
with him. They, you Icuow, are all whigs." 

" Don't prostitute the name, Maud. Whig does not mean rebel; 
tliese misguided men are neither more nor less than rebels. 1 had 
thought this Declaration of Independence would have brought my 
falher at once to our side." 

"1 can see it has disturbed him, as did the Battle of Bunlser's 
Hill. But he will reflect a few days, and decide now, as he did 
then, in favor of the Americans. He has English partialities, Bob, 
as is natural to one born in that country; but, on this point, his 
mind is very strongly American." 

■" The accursed Kuoll has done this! Had he lived in society, as 
he ought to have done, among his equals and the educated, we 
should now see him at the head — Maud, 1 know 1 can confide in 
you." 

Maud was pleased at this expression of confidence, and she looked 
up in the major's face, her full blue eyes expressing no small por- 
tion of the heartfelt satisfaction she experienced. Still she said noth- 
ing. 

" You iray well imagine," the major continued, " that I have not 
made this journey entirely without an object— I mean some object 
more important, even, than to see you all. The commander-in- 
chief is empowered to raise several regiments in this country, and it 
is thought useful to put men of influence in the colonies at their 
head. Old Noil de Lancey, for instance, so well known to us all, is 
to have a brigade; and 1 have a letter in my pocket offering to Sir 
Hugh Willoughby one of his regiments. One of the Aliens ot 
Pennsylvania, who was actually serving against us, has thrown up 
his commission from Congress, since this wiclted declaration, and 
has consented to take h battalion from the king. AVhal think you 
ot all this? AVill it not have weight with my father?" 

" It may cause him to reflect. Bob; but it will not induce him to 
change his mind. It may suit Mr. Oliver de Lancey to be a general; 
for he has been a soldier all his life; but my father has retired, and 
given up all thoughts of service. He tells us he never liked it, and 
has been happier here at the Knoll than when he got his first com- 
mission. Mr. "Allen's change of opinion may be well enoueh, he 
will say, but 1 have no needof-change; 1 am here, with my wife and 
daughters, and have them to care for in -these troubled times. What 
think you he said. Bob, in one of his conversations with us, on this 
very subject'" 

" 1 am sure 1 can not imagine — though I rather fear it was some 
wretched political stuft of the day." 

" So far from this, it was good natural feeling that belongs, or 
ought to belong, to all days and all ages," answered Maud, her 
voice trembling a little as she proceeded^ " ' There is my son,' he 
said; ' one soldier is enough in a family like this. He keeps all our 
hearts anxious, and may cause them all to mourn.' " 

Major Willoughby was mute for quite a minute, looking rebuked 
»nd thoughtful, 
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" 1 feel 1 do cause my parents concern," he at length answered: 
" and -why should I endeavor to increase that ot my excellent mother 
by persuading her husband to return to the profession? If this were 
ordinary service 1 could not think of it. 1 do not know Ihat I ought 
to tliink ot it as it is!"* 

" Do not, aear Robert. We are all— that is, mother is often mis- 
erable on your account; and why would you increase her sorrows? 
Remember, that to tremble for one life is suflBcient for a woman." 

" My mother is miserable on my account!" answered the young 
man, who was thinking of anything but his father at that instant. 
" Does Beulah never express concern for me? or have her new ties 
completely driven her brother from her recollection? 1 know she 
can scarce wish me success; but she might still feel some uneasiness 
for an only brother. "We are but two — " 

Maud started, as if some frightful object glared before her eyes; 
then she sat in breathless silence, resolute to hear what would come 
next. But Robert Willoughby meant to pursue that idea no further. 
He had so accustomed himself — had endeavored even so to accustom 
himself to think of Beulah as his only sister, that the words escaped 
him, unconsciously. They were no sooner uttered, however, than 
the recollection of their possible effect on Miud crossed his mind. 
Profoundly ignorantof the true nature of her feelings toward him- 
self, he had ever shrunk from a direct avowal of his own sentiments, 
lest he might shock her; as a sister's ear would naturally be 
wounded by a declaration of attachment from a brother; and there 
were bitter moments when he fancied delicacy and honor would 
oblige him to carry his secret with him to the grave. Two minutes 
ot frank communication might have dissipated all these scruples for- 
ever; but how to obtain those minutes, or how to enter on the sub- 
ject at all, were obstacles that often appeared insurmountable to the 
young man. As for Maud, she but imperfectly understood her own 
heart — true, she had conscious glimpses of its real state; but it was 
through those sudden and ungovernable impulses that were so 
strangely mingled with her affections. It was years, indeed, since 
she had ceased to think of Robert Willoughby as a brother, and had 
begun to view him with dififerent eyes; still she struggled with her 
feelings, as against a weakness. The captain and his wife were tier 
parents; Beulah, her dearly, dearly beloved sis-ter; little Evert, her 
nephew; and even the collaterals in and about Albany came in for a 
due share of her regard; while Bob, though called Bob as before ; 
though treated with a large portion of the confidence that was natural 
to the intimacy or her childhood ; though loved with a tenderness he 
would have given even his high-piized commission to know, was 
no longer thought of as a brother. Often did Maud find herself 
thinking, if never saying, " Beulah may do that, for Beulah is his 
sister ; but it would be wrong in me. 1 may write to him, talk freely, 
and even confidentially with him, and be affectionate to him; all 
this is right, and ] should be the most ungrateful creature on earth 
to act differently; but I can not sit on his knee as Beulah sometimes 
does; 1 can not throw my arms round his neck when 1 kiss him as 
Beulah does; 1 can not pat his cheek, as Beulah does, when he says, 
anything to laugh at; nor can 1 pry into his secrets, as Beulah does, 
or affects to do, to tease him. 1 should be more seserved with one 
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who has not a drop ol my blood in his veins— no, not a single drop." 
In this way, indaed, Maud was rather fond of disclaiming any con- 
sanguinity with the family of Willoughby, even while she honored 
and loved its" two heads, as parents. The long pause that succeeded 
the major's broljen sentence was only interrl5fpted by himself. 

" It is vexatious lo be shut up here, in the dark, Maud," he said, 
" when every minute may bring an attack. This side of the house 
might be defended by you and Beulah, aided and enlightened by 
the arm and counsels of that young ' son of liberty,' little Evert; 
whereas the stockade in front may really need the presence of men 
who have some knowledge of the nobie art. 1 wish there were a 
lookout to the front, that one might at least see the danger as it ap- 
proached." 

" If your presence is not indispensable here, 1 can lead you to my 
paintmg-room, where there is a loop directly opposite to the eate. 
That half ol the garrets has no one in it." 

The major accepted the proposal with joy, and forthwith he pro- 
ceeded to issue a tew necessary orders to his subordinates, before he 
followed Maud. When all was ready, the latter led the way, carry- 
ing a small silver lamp that she had brought with her on entering 
the library. The reader already understands that the Hut was built 
around a court; the portion of the building m the rear, or on the 
cliff, alone having windows that opened outward. This was as true 
of the roofs as of the perpendicular parts of the structure, the only 
exceptions being in the loops that-had been cut in the half story be- 
neath the eaves. Of course the garrets were very extensive. They 
weie occupied in part, however, by small' rooms with dormer-win- 
dows, the latter of which opened on the court, with the exception' 
of those above the cliff. It was on the roofs of these windows that 
Captain Willoughby had laid his platform or walk, with a view to 
extinguish fires or to defend the place. There were many rooms also 
that were lighted only by the loops, and which, of course, were on 
the outer side of the buildings. In addition to these arrangements, 
the garret portions of the Hut were divided into two great parts, like 
the lower floor, without any doors ol communication. Thus, below, 
the apartments commenced at the gateway, and extended along one 
half the front; the whole of the east wiug, and the whole of thexear, 
occupying live eighths of the entire structure. This part contained 
all the rooms occupied by the family and the offices. The corre- 
sponding three eighths, or the remaining half of the front, and the 
whole of the west wing, were given to visitors, and were now in 
possession of the people of the valley; as were al) the rooms and gar- 
rets above them. On the other hand, Captain 'Willoughby, with a 
view to keep his family to itself, had excluded every one but the 
usual inmates from his own portion of the house, garret rooms in- 
cluded. 

Some of the garret rooms, particularly those over the library, 
drawing-room, and parlor, were convenient and well-furnished little 
apartments, enjoying dormer windows that opened on the meadows 
arid forest, and possessing a very tolerable elevation, for rooms of 
that particular construction. Here Mr. Woods lodged and had his 
Study. The access was by a convenient flight Of steps, placed in th« 
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▼estlbule tbat communicated with tbe court. A priyate and nar- 
rower fliglit also ascended Irom the offices. 

JNIaud now led the way up the principal stairs, Mike being on post 
at the outer door to keep off impertinent eyes, followed by Robert 
V^'illoughby. Unlike most American houses, the Hut had few pas- 
sages on its principal floor; the rooms communicating en suite, as a 
better arrangement where the buildings were so long, and yet so nar- 
row. Above, however, one side was left in open gairet; sometimes 
in front and sometimes in the rear, as the light came Irom the court, 
or from without. Into this garret, then, Maud conducted the major, 
passing a line of bumble rooms on her right, which belonged to the 
families of the Plinys and the Smashe.=!, with Iheir connections, un- 
til she reached the front range of the buildings. Here the order was 
changed along tbe halt of the structure reserved to the use of the 
family; tbe rooms being on the outer side lighted merely by the loops, 
while opposite to them was an open garret with windows that over- 
looked tbe court. 

Passing into tbe garret just mentioned, Maud soon reached the 
door -of the little room she sought. It was an apartment she had 
selected tor painting, on account of the light from the loop, which 
in the morning was particularly favorable, though somewhat low. 
As she usually sat on a little stool, however, this difficulty was in 
some measure obviated; and, at all events, the place was made to 
answer hex purposes. She ke^t the key herself, and the room, since 
Beulab's marriage in particular, was her sanctum; no one entering 
it unless conducted by its mistress. Occasionally, Little Smash was 
admitted with a broom; though Maud, for reasons known to her- 
self, often preferred sweeping the small carpet that covered the cen- 
ter of the floor with her own fair hads, in preference to suffering an- 
other to intrufle. 

The major was aware that Maud had used this room for the last 
seven years. It was here -be bad seen her handkerchief waving at 
the loop, when he last departed; and hundreds of times since had he 
thought of this act of watchful afliection, with doubts that led equal- 
ly to pain or pleasure, as images of merely sisterly care, or of a ten- 
derer feeling, obtruded themselves. These loops were four feet 
long, cut in the usual beveling manner, through the massive timbers; 
were glazed, 'and had thick bullet-proof, inside shutters, that In this 
room were divided into equal parts, in order to give Maud the piopcr 
use of the light she wanted. All these shutters were now closed by 
command of the captain, in order to conceal the lights that would be 
flickering through tbe different garrets; and so far bad caution be- 
come a habit, that Maud seldom exposed her person at night, near 
the loop, with tbe shutter open. 

On the present occasion, she left the light without, and threw open 
the upper-halt of the heavy shutter, remarking, as she did so, that 
the day was just beginning to dawn. 

" In a few minutes it will be light," she added; " then we shall 
be able to see who is and who is not in tbe valley. Look— you can 
perceive my father near the gate, at this moment." 

" 1 do, to my shame, Maud. He should not be there, while 1 am 
cooped up here, behind timbers that are almost shot-proof." 

" It will be time for you to go to the front, as you soldiers call it, 
« 
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when there is an enemy to lace. You can not think there is any 
danger of an attack upon the Hut this morning." 

" Certainly not. It is now too late." If intended at all, it would 
have been made oefore that strea£'6I light appeared In the east." 

" Then close the shutter, and 1 will bring in the lamp, and show 
you some of my sketches. We artists are thirstiiig always for 
praise; and 1 know you have a taste, Bob, that one might diead." 

" This is kjnd of you, dear Maud," answered the major, closing 
the shutter; " for they tell me you are niggardly of bestowing such 
favors. 1 hear you have got to likenesses— little Evert's in particu- 
lar." 



OH AFTER XYl. 

Anxious, she hovers o'er the web the while, 
Reads, as it grows, thy flsrured story there : 

Now she explains the texture with a smile, 
And now the woof interprets with a tear. 



Fawcett. 



All Maud's feelings were healthful and natural. She had no 
exaggerated sentiments, and scarcely art enough to control or to 
conceal any of the ordinary impulses of her heart. We are not about 
to relate a scene, therefore, in which k long-cherished but hidden 
miniature of the young man is to play a conspicuous part, and to be 
the means of revealing to two lovers the state of their respective 
hearts; but one of a very difterent character. It is true, Maud had 
endeavond to make, from memory, oneor two sKetches of " Bob's" 
face; but she had done it openly, and under the cognizance of the 
whole family. This she might very well do, indeed, in her usual 
character of a sister, and excite no comments. In these efforts, her 
father and mother, and Beulah, had uniformly pronounced her suc- 
cess to be far beyond their hopes; but Maud, herself, had thrown 
them all aside, half-finished, dissatisfied with her own labors. Like 
the author, whose fertile imagination fancies pictures that defy his 
powers ot description, her pencil ever fell far short of the face that 
her memory kept so constantly in view. This sketch wanted anima- 
tion, that gentleness, another fire, and a fourth candor; in short, had 
Maud begun a thousand, all would liave been deficient, in her eyes, 
in some great essential of perfection. Still she had no secret about 
her efloris, and half a dozen of these veiy sketches lay uppermost in 
her portfolio, when she spread it and its contents before the eyes of 
the original. 

Major Willoughby thought Maud had never appeared more beau- 
tiful than as she moved about making her little preparations for the 
exhibition. Pleasure neightened her color; and there was such a 
mixture ot frank, sisterly regard, in every glance of her ey'e, blend- 
ed, however, with sensitive feeling and conscious womanly reserve, 
as made her a thousand times — measuring amounts by the young 
man's sensations — more interesting than he had ever seen her. The > 
lamp gave but an indiflerent light for a gallery, but it was sufficient 
to betray Maud's smiles and blushes, and each varying ernotion of 
her charming countenance. 

" Now, Bob," she said, opening her portfolio^ with all her youth- 
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ful frankness and confidence, " you know well enough 1 am not 
one of those old masters of whom you used to talk so much, but 
your own pupil — the work of your own hands; and if you find more 
faults than you have expected, you will have the goodness to re- 
member that the master has deserted his peaceful pursuits to go a- 
campaigning — there — that is a caricature of your own countenance, 
staring you in the face, as a preface!" 

"This is liiie, 1 should think — was it done from memory, dear 
Jiaud?" 

" How else should it be done? All our entreaties have never been 
able to persuade you to send us even a miniature. "You were wrong 
in this. Bob " — by no accident did Maud now ever call the major, 
■ Robert, though Beulah often did. There was a desperate sort of 
familiarity in the Bob, ihat she could easily adopt, but the" Robert " 
had a family sound that she disliked; and yet a more truly feminine 
creature than Maud Meredith did not exist — " You are wrong, Bob; 
for mother actually pines to possess your picture, in some shape or 
other. It was this wish that induced me to attempt these things." 

" And why has no one of them ever been finished? Here are six 
or eight beginnings, and all more or less like, 1 should think, and 
not one of them more than half done.- Why have 1 been treated so 
cavalierly. Miss Maud?" 

The fait artist's color deepened a little; but her smile was quite 
as sweet as it was saucy, as she replied — 

" Girlish caprice, 1 suppose. 1 Jike neither of them; and of that 
which a woman dislikes, she will have none. To be candid, how- 
ever, 1 hardly think tl^ere is one ot them all that does you justice." 

" No? —what fault have you to find witli this? This might be 
worked up to something very natural."' 

"It would be a natural, then— it wants expression fearfully." 

" And this, which is still belter. That might be finished while 1 
am here, and 1 will give you some sittings." 

"Even mother dislikes that— there is too much of the Major of 
Foot in it. Mr. Woods says it is a martial picture." 

" And ought not a soldier to look like a soldier? To me, now, 
that seems a capital beginning." 

" It is not what mother, or Beulah — or father— or even any of us 
wants. It is too full ot Bunker's Hill. Your friends desire lo see 
you as you appear to them; not as you appear to your enemies." 

" Upon my word, Maud, you have made great advances in the 
art! This is a view of the Knoll, and the dam— and here is another 
of the mill, and the waterfall— all beautifully done, and in water 
colors, too. What is this? Have you been attempting a sketch ot 
yourself! The glass must have been closely consulted, my fair 
coquette, to enable you to do this!" 

The blood had lushed into Maud's face, covering it with a rich 
tell-tale mantle^ when her companion first alluded to the half -finished 
miniature held in his hand; then her features resembled ivory, as 
the revulsion of feeling that overcame her confusion," followed. For 
some little time she sat in breathless stillness, with her looks cast 
upon the floor, conscious that Robert Willoughby was glancing from 
her own face to the miniature, and from tlie miniature to her face 
again, making his observations and comparisons. Thea she vent- 
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ured to raise her eyes timidly toward hia, half-imploringly, as if lo 
beseech him to proceed to something else. But the young man was 
too much engrossed with the exceedingly pretty sketch he held in 
his hand to understand her meaning or to comply with her wishes. 

" This is yourselt, Maudl" he cried—" though in a strange sort 
of dress— why have you spoilt so beautiful a thing by putting it in 
this masquerade?" 
" It is not myself-^it is a copy oi — a miniature 1 possess." 
" A miniature you possess! Of whom can you possess so lovely a 
miniature, and 1 never see it?" 

A faint smile illumined the countenance of Maud, and the blood 
began to return to her cheeks. She stretched her hand over to the 
sketch and gazed on it with intense feeling, until the tears began to 
stream from lier eyes. 

" Maud— dear, dearest Maud — have 1 said that which pains you? 
1 do not understand all this, but 1 confess there are secrets to which 
1 can have no claim to be admitted, — " 

"Nay, Bob, this is making'too much of what, after all, must 
sooner or later be spoken of openly among us. 1 believe that to be 
a copy of a minature of my mother." 

" Of mother, Maud— you are beside yourself— it has neither her 
features, expression, nor the color of her eyes. It is the picture of 
a far handsomer woman, though mother is still pretty; and it is per- 
fection!" 

" 1 mean of my mother— of Maud Yeardley; the wife of my fa- 
ther, Major Meredith. " 

This was said with a steadiness that surprised our heroine herself, 
when she cameTo think over all that had passed, and it brought the 
blood to her companion's heart in a torrent. 

"This is strange!" exclaimed Willioughby, after a short pause. 
" And my mother— our mother has given you the original and 
told you this? 1 did not believe she could muster the resolution 
necessary to such an act." 

" She has not. You know, Bob^l am now of age and my father 
a month since put some papers into my hand, with a request that 1 
■would read them. They contain a marriage settlement and other 
things of that sort, which show 1 am mistress of more money than 1 
should know what to do with if it were not for dear little Evert- 
but with such a precious being to love, one never can have too much 
of anything. With the papers were many trinkets, which 1 sup- 
pose father never looked at. This beautiful miniature was among 
the last; and 1 feel certain, from some remarks 1 ventured to make, 
mother does not know of its existence." 

As Maud spoke, she drew the original from her bosom and placed 
it in Robert Willoughby's hands. When this simple act was per- 
formed her mind seemed relieved; and she waited with strong nat- 
ural interest to hear Robert Willoughby's comments. 

" This, then, Maud, was your own — your real mother!" the young 
man said, after studying the miniature with a thoughtful counte- 
nance for near a minute. " It is like her — lilie you." 

" Like her. Bob? How can you know anything of that? 1 sup- 
pose jt to be my mother because 1 think it like myself, aind becavis? 
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it is not easy to say w^o else it can be. But you cannot know anv- 
tliing of this?" ^ 

'' You are mistaken, Maud— I remembei both your parents well 
— it could not he otherwise, as they were the bosom friends of my 
own. You will lemember that I am now eight-and twenty, and 
that 1 had seen seven of these years when you were born. Was my 
first effort in arms never spoken of in your presence?" 

" Never — perhaps it was not a subject for me to hear if it were 
in any manner connected with my parents." 

" You are right— that must be the reason it has been kept from 
your ears." 

" Surely, surely, I am old enough to hear it now— you will con- 
ceal nothing from me. Bob?" 

" If 1 would, 1 could not now. It is too late, Maud. You know 
the manner in which Major Meredith died — ?" 

" He tell in battle, 1 have suspected," answered the daughter in a 
suppressed, doubtful tone—" for no one has ever directly told me 
even thai." 

" He did, and 1 was at his side. The French and savages made 
an assault on us about an hour earlier than (his. and our two fathers 
rushed to the picket to repel it — 1 was a reckless boy, anxious even 
at that tender age to see a tray, and was at theit side. Your father 
was one of the'flrst that fell; but Joyce and our father beat the In- 
dians back from his body, and saved it from mutilation. Your 
mother was buried in the same grave, and then you came to us, 
where you have been ever since." 

Maud's tears flowed fast, and yet it was not so much in grief as in 
a gush of tenderness she could hardly explain to herself. Robert 
Willoughby understood her emotions, and perceived that he might 
proceed. 

" 1 was old enough to remember both your parents well; 1 was a 
favorite, 1 believe, with, certainly was much petted by, both. I re- 
member your birth, Maud, and was suffered to carry you in my 
arms ere you were a week old." 

" Then you have known me for an impostor from the beginning. 
Bob — must have often thought of me as such!" 

" 1 have known you for the daughter of Lewellen Meredith, cer- 
tainly; and not for the world would 1 have you the real child of 
Hugh Willoughby—" 

"Bob!" exclaimed Maud, her heart beating violently, a rush of 
feeling nearly overcoming her, in which alarm, consciousness, her 
own secret, dread o^ something wrong, and a contused glimpse of 
the truth, were all so blended, as nearly to deprive her, for the 
moment, of the use of her senses. 

It is not easy to say precisely what would have followed this tol- 
ei ably explicit insight into the state of the young man's feelings, 
had not an outcry on the lawn given the major notice that his pres- 
ence was needed below. With a few words of encouragement to 
Maud, flist taking the precaution to extinguish the lamp, lest its 
light should expose her to a shot in passing some of the open loops, 
he sprung toward the stairs, and was at his post again literally in a 
minute. Nor was he a moment too soon. The alarm was general, 
and it was understood an assault was momentarily expected. 
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The situation ot Kobert Willoughby was now tantalizing in the ex- 
treme. Ignorant ot what was going on in front, he saw no enemy 
in the rear to oppose, and was condemned to inaction at a moment 
when he felt that, by training, years, affinity to the master of the 
place, and all the usual considerations, he ought to be in front, op- 
posed to the enemy. It is probable he would have forgolten his 
many cautions to keep close, had not Maud appeared in the library, 
and implored him to remain concealed, at least until there was the 
certainty his presence was necessary elsewhere. 

At that instant every feeling but those connected with the danger 
was in a degree forgotten. Still, Willoughby had enough consider- 
ation tor Maud to insist on her joining her mother and Beulah, in 
the portion of the building where the absence of external windows 
rendered their security com'plete so long as the foe could be kept 
without the palisades. In this he succeeded, but not until he had 
promised, again and again, to be cautious in not exposing himself 
at any of the windows, the day having now fairly dawned, and 
particularly not to let it be knOwn in the Hut that he was present, 
until it became indispensable. 

The major felt relieved when Maud had left him. For her, he 
had qo longer any immediate apprehensions, and he turned all his 
f&culties to the sounds of the assault which he supposed to be going 
on in front. To his surprise, however, no discharges of firearms 
succeeded; and even the cries, and orders, and calling from point 
lo point, that are a little apt to succeed an alarm in an irregular 
garrison, had entirely ceased; and it became doubtful whether the 
whole commotion did not proceed from a false alarm. The Smashes, 
in partlBular, whose vociferations for the first few minutes had been 
of a very decided kind, were now mute; and the exclamation^of the 
women and children had ceased. 

Major Willoughby was too good a soldier to abandon his post 
without orders, though bitterly did he regret tHe facility with which 
he had consented to accept so inconsiderable a command. He so 
far disregarded his instructions, however, as to place his whole 
person belore a window, in order to reconnoiter; for it was now 
broad daylight, though the sun had not yet risen. Nothing rewarded 
this careless exposure, and then it flashed upon his mind, thai, as 
the commander of a separate detachment, he had a perfect right to 
employ any of his immediate subordinates, either as messengers or 
scouts. His choice of an agent was somewhat limited, it is true, 
lying between Mike and the Plinys; after a moment ot reflection, 
he determined to choose the former. 

Mike was duly relieved from his station at the door, the younger 
Pliny being substituted for him, and he was led into the library. 
Here he received hasty but clear orders from the major how he was 
to proceed, and was thrust, rather than conducted from the room, 
ill his superior's haste to hear the tidings.- Three or four minutes 
might have elapsed, when an irregular volley of musketry was heard 
in front; then succeeded an answering discharge, which sounded 
smothered and distant. A single musket came from the garrison 
a minute later, and then Mike rushed into the library, his eyes dilated 
with a sort of wild delight, dragging rather th^n carrying hid piece 
after him, y o , *- 
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" The news!" exclaimed the major, as soon as he got a glimpse 
of his messenger. " What mean these volleys, and how comes on 
my father in front?" 

" Is it what do they mane?" answered Mike. " Well, there's but 
one maning to powther and ball, and that's tar more sarious than 
shillelah wo-r-r-k. If the rapscallions didn't fire a whole plathoon, 
as Sergeant Joyce calls it, light at the Knoll, my name is not Michael 
O'Hearn, or my nature one that dales in givin' back as good as 1 
get." 

" But the volley came first from the house; why did my father 
order his people to make the hrst discharge?" 

" For the same r'ason that he didn't. Ochl there was a big frown 
on his t'atures when he heard the rifles and muskets; and, Mr. 
Woods never prached more to the purpose than the sergeant him- 
self ag'in that same. But to think of thepi rapscallions answering 
a fire that was ag'in orders! Kot a word did his honor say about 
shooting any of them, and they just palled their triggers on the house 
all the same as if it had been logs growmg In senseless and unin- 
habited trees, instead of a rational and well p'apled abode. Och! 
ar'n't they vagabonds!" 

" If you do not wish to drive me mad, man, tell me clearly what 
has passed, that 1 may understand you." 

" Is it understand that's wanting? Lord, yer honor, if ye can 
understand that Mishter Sthrides, that'|,yon, ye'U be a wise man. 
He calls hisself a ' son of the poor'atins,' and poor 'ating it must 
have been, in the counthry of his faders, to have produced so Jane 
and skinny a' baste as that same. The orders was as partic'lar as 
tongue of man could utter, and what good will it all do? Ye're not 
to fire, says Sergeant Joyce, till ye all hear the wor-r-d; and the 
divil of a wor-r-d did they wail for; but blaze away did they, jist 
beca-ase a knot of savages come on to them rocks ag'in, where they 
had possession all yesterday afthernoon; and sure It is common 
enough to breakfast where a man sups." 

" You mean to say that the Indians have reappeared on the rocks, 
and that some of Stride's men fired at (hem without orders? Is that 
the history of the affair?" 

" It's jist that, major; and little good, or little har-r-m, did it do. 
JoeJ, and his poor'atin's, blazed away at 'em, as if they had been so 
many Christians; and 'twould have done yer heart cood to have 
heard the sergeant belabor them with hard wor-r-ds for their 
throuble. There's none of the poor'atin' family in the sergeant, 
who's a mighty man wid bis tongue!" 

" And the savages returned the volley — which explains the dis- 
tant discharge 1 heard." 

" Anybody can see, majjoi, that ye'te yer father's son, and a 
soldier bor-r-n. Och I who would a' t'ought of that, but one bred and 
bor-r-n in the army? Yes; the savages sent back as good as they 
got, which was jist not'in' at all, seein' that no one is har-r-m'd." 

" And the single piece that folio wed —tliere was one discharge by 
itself?" 

Mike opened his mouth with a grin that might have put either of 
the Plinys to shame, it being rather a favorite theory with the de- 
scendants of the Puritans— or " poor'atins," as the County Leitjim 
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man called Joe) and his set — that the Irishman was more than a 
match foi any son of Ham at the Knoll, in the way of capacity 
ubout this portion of the human countenance. The major saw that 
there was a good deal of self-felicitation in the expression of Mike's 
visage, and he demanded an explanation in more direct terms. 

" 'Twas 1 did it, majjor, and 'twas as well fired a piece as ye've 
ever hear-r-d in the king's sarvice. Divil bur-r-n me, if 1 lets Joel 
get any such advantage over me, as to have a whole battle to him- 
self. No— no — as soon as 1 smelt his Yankee powther, and could 
get my own musket cocked, and pointed out of the forthiflcations, 
1 let's 'em have it, as if it had been so much breakfast ready cooked 
to their hands. 'Twas well pointed, too; for I'm not the man to 
shoot into a fri'nd's countenance." 

" And you broke the orders for a reason no better than the fact 
that Strides had broken them before?" 

" Divil a bit, majjor — Joel had broken tne orders, ye see, and that 
settled the matther. The thing that is once broken is broken, and 
wor-r-ds can't mena it, any more than forbearin' to fire a gun will 
mend it." 

By dint of cross-questioning, Robert Willoughby finally succeeded 
in getting something like an outline of the truth from Mike. Tne 
simple facts were, that the Indians had taken possession of their old 
bivouac, as soon as the day dawned, and had commenced their 
preparations tor breakfast, when Joel, the miller, and a few of that 
set, in a paroxysm of valor, had discharged a harmless volley at 
them, the distance rendering the attempt futile. This fire had been 
paitially returned, the whole concluding with the finale from the 
Irishman's gun, as has been related. As it was now too light to 
apprehend a surprise, and the ground in front of the palisade had 
no very dangerous covers, Robert Willoughby was emboldened to 
send one of the Plinys to request an interview with his father. Itt 
a few minutes the latter appeared, accompanied by Mr. Woods. 

" The same party has reappeared, and seems disposed to occupy 
its old position near the mill," said the captain, in answer to his 
son's inquiries. '* It is diflBcult to say what tlie fellows have in view; 
and there are moments when 1 think there are more or less whites 
among them. I suggesteO as much to Strides, chaplain; and I 
tnought tlie fellow appeared to receive the notion as if he thought 
it might be true. " 

"Joel is a little of an enigma to me. Captain Willoughby," re- 
turned the chaplain; "sometimes seizing an idea like a cat pouncing 
upon a rat, and then coquetting with it, as the same cat will play 
with a mouse, when it has no appetite ior food." 

"Och! he's a precious poor'atin'l" growled Mike, from his 
comer of the room. 

" If whites are among the savages, why should they not make 
themselves known?" demanded Robert Willoughby. " Your char- 
acter, sir, is no secret; and they must be acquainted with their own 
errand here." 

" 1 will send for Strides, and get his opinion a little more freely," 
answered the captain, after a moment of deliberation. " You will 
withdiaw, Bob; though by leaving j'our floor a little ajar the con- 
versation will reach you, and prevent the necessity of a repetition." 
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As Robert Willoughby was not unwilling to hear what the over- 
seer might have to say in the present state of things, he did not 
hesitate about complying, withdrawing into his own room, as re- 
quested, and leaving the door ajar, in a way to prevent suspicion of 
his presence as far as possible. But Joel Strides, like all bad men, 
ever suspected the worst. The innocent and pure ol mind alone are 
without distrust; while one constituted morally like the overseer, 
never permitted his thoughts to remain in the tranquillity that is a 
fruit of confidence. Conscious of his own evil intentions, his very 
nature put on armor against the same species of machinations in 
othei's, as the hedgehog rolls himself into a ball, and thrusts out his 
quills at the sight of the dog. Had not- Captain Willoughby been 
one of those who are slow to see evil, he might have detected some- 
thing wrong in Joel's feelings, by the very first glance he cast about 
him, on entering the library. 

In point of fact, Strides's thoughts had not been idle since the 
rencounter of the previous night. Inquisitive, and under none of 
the usual restraints of delicacy, he had already probed all he dared 
approach on the subject; and by this time had become perfectly 
assured that there was some mystery about the unknown individual 
whom he had met in his master's company. To own the truth, 
Joel did not suspect that Major Willoughby had again ventured so 
far into the lion's den; but he fancied that some secret agent of the 
crown was at the Hut, and that the circumstance offered a fair 
opening for helping the captain down the ladder of public favor, 
and to push himself up a few of its rounds. He was not sorry, 
therefore, to be summoned to this conference, hoping it might lead 
to some opening for further discoveries. 

" Sit down, Strides," said Captain Willoughby, motioning toward 
a chair, so distant from the open door of the bedroom, and so placed 
as to remove the danger of too close a proximity. " Sit down — 1 
wish to consult you about the state of things toward the mills. To 
me it seems as U there were more pale-faces than redskins among 
our visitors." 

"That's not onlikely, captain; the people has got to be greatly 
given to paintin' and imitatin', sin' the hatchet has been dug up 
ag'in the British. The tea-boys were all in Indian fashion." 

"True; but why should white men assume such a disguise to 
come to the Knoll? 1 am not conscious of having an enemy on 
earth who could meditate harm to me or mine." 

Alas! poor captain. That a man at sixty should yet have to learn 
that the honest, and fair-dealing, and plain-dealing, andafBuent— for 
Captain Willoughby was affluent in the eyes of those around him— 
that such a man should imagine he was without enemies, was to 
infei that the Spirit of Darkness had ceased to exercise his functions 
among men. Joel knew better, though he did not perceive any 
necessity, just then, for letting the fact reach the ears of the party 
principally concerned. 

"A body might s'pose the captain was pop'Iar," answered the 
overseer; "nor do 1 know that visitors in paint betoken onpopu- 
larity to a person in these times more than another. May 1 ask 
wliy the captain consaits these Injins aJn't Injinsf To me they 
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have a desperate savage look, though 1 a'n't much accustomed to 
redskin usages. " 

" Their movements are too open, and yet too uncertain, tor war- 
riors of the tribes. 1 think a savage, by this time, would have made 
up his mind to act as friend or foe. " 

Joel seemed struck with the idea, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance, which on entering had been wily, distrustful, and pryina;,' 
suddenly changed to that of deep reflection. 

" Has the captain seen anything else, partic'lar, to confirm this 
idea?" he asked. 

" Their encampment, careless manner of moving, and unguarded 
exposure of their persons, are all against their being Indians." 

" The messenger Ihey sent across the meadow yesterday seemed 
to me to be a Mohawk. ' ' 

" He was. Of his being a real redskin there can be no question." 
But he could neither speak nor understand English. The little that 
passed between us was in Low Dutch. Our dialogue was short; for 
apprehensive of treachery, 1 brought it to a close sooner than I 
might otherwise have done." 

" Yes; treachery is a cruel thing," observed the conscientious 
Joel; " a man can't be too strongly on his guard ag'in it. Does the 
captain ra'ally calkilate on defending the house, should a serious 
attempt be brought forward for the day?" 

"Dol! That is an extraordinary question, Mr. Strides. Why 
have I built in this mode if 1 have no such intention? — why pali- 
saded? — why armed and garrisoned, if not in earnest?" 

" I s'posed ail this might have been done to prevent a surprise, 
but not in any hope of standin' a siege. 1 should be sorry to see all 
our women and children shut up under one roof, if the inimy came 
ag'in us, in airnest, wjlh fire and sword." 

" And 1 should be sorry to see them anywhere else. But this is 
losing time. My object in sending for you, Joel, was to learn your 
opinion about the true character of our visitors. Have you any 
opinion or information to give qae on that point?" 

Joel placed his elbow on his knee and his chin in the palm of his 
band, and pondered on what had been suggested, with seeming good 
will and great earnestness. 

" If any one could be tound venturesome enough to go out with a 
flag," he at length remaiked, " the whole truth might become at 
in a few minutes. " 

" And whom shall 1 employ? Cheerfully would 1 go myself, 
were such a step military, or at all excusable in one in my situa- 
tion. " 

" If the likes of myself will sarve yer honor's turn,'" put in Milss, 
promptly, and yet with sufficient, diffidence as regarded his views 
ol'his own qualifications — " there'll be nobody to gainsay that same; 
and it isn't wilcome that 1 nade tell you, ye'U be to use me as you 
would yer own property." 

"1 hardly think Mike would answer," observed Joel, not alto- 
gether without a sneer. " He scuice knows an Indian from a white 
man; when it comes to the paint it would throw him into dreadful 
confusion." 
" It ye thinks that I am to be made to believ? in any more OuW 
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Wicks, Misther Sthrides, then ye're making a mistake in my nature. 
Let but the captain say the word, and I'll go to the mill and bring 
in a grist of them same, or I'ave my own body tor toll." 

" 1 do not doubt you in the least, Mike," Captain "Willoughby 
mildly observed; " but there will be no occasion, just now, ot your 
running any such risks. 1 shall be able to find other truce-bearers." 

" It seems the captain has his man in view," Joel said, keenly 
eying his master. " Perhaps 'tis the same 1 saw out with him last 
night. That's a reliable person, 1 do s'pose." 

" You have hit the nail on the head. It was the man who was 
out last night, at the same lime 1 was out myself, and his name is 
Joel Strides." 

" The captain's a little musical this morning. Waal, if go 1 must, 
as there was two on us out, let us go to these savages together. I 
Saw enough of that man, to know he is reliable, and if he'll go, 
I'll go." 

"Agreed," said Robert "Willoughby, stepping into the library. 
" 1 take you at your word, Mr. Strides. You and I will run what 
risks there may be, in order to relieve this family from its present 
alarming state." 

The captain was astounded, though he knew not whether to be 
displeased or to rejoice. As for Mike, his countenance expressed 
great dissatisfaction ; for he ever fancied things were going wrong 
so long as Joel obtained his wishes. Strides, himself, threw a 
keen glance at the strangei, recognized him at once, and had suffi- 
cient self-command to conceal his discovery, though taken com- 
pletely by surprise. The presence of the major, however, imme- 
diately removed all his objections to the proi)osed expedition; since, 
should the party prove friendly to the Americans, he would be safe 
on his own account; or, should it prove the reverse, a king's officer 
could not fail to be a sufficient protection. 

" The gentleman's a total stranger to me," Joel hypocritically re- 
sumed; " but as the captain has belief in him, 1 must have the same. 
I am ready to do the ar'n'd, therefore, as soon as it is agreeable." 

" This is well. Captain Willoughby," put in the major, in order 
to anticipate any objections from his father; " and the sooner a thing 
of this sort is done, the better it will be for all concerned. I am 
ready to proceed this instant, and 1 take it this worthy man — 1 think 
you c^l him Strides — is quite as willing." 

Joel signified his assent, and the captain, perceiving no means of 
retreat, was fain to yield. He took the major into the bedroom, 
however, and held a minute's private discourse, when he returned, 
and bade theJwo go forth together. 

" Your companion has his instructions, Joel," the captain observed, 
as they left the library together, " and you will follow his advice. 
Show the white flag as soon as you quit the gate. It they are true 
warriors, it must be respected." 

Robert Willoughby was too intent on business, and too fearful of 
the reappearance and reproachful looks ot Maud, to delay. He had 
passed the court, and' was at the outer gate, before any of the gar- 
rison even noted his appearance among them. Here, indee'J, the 
father's heart felt a pang; and, but for his military pride, the cap- 
tain would gladly have recalled his consent, it was too late, how- 
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ever; and, squeezing his hand, he suffered his son to pass outward. 
Joel fotlowed steadily, as to appearance, though not without mis- 
givings as to what might be the consequences to himself and his 
growing family. 



CHAPTER XVIl. 

I worship not the auu at noon, 
The wanderinp: stars, the changing moon, 
The wind, the flood, the flame ; 
I will not bow the votive knee 
To wisdom, virtue, liberty ; 
There is no god, but God for me, 
Jehovah is his name. 

MOHTGOMEBT, 

So sudden and unexpected had been the passage of Robert Wil- 
loughby through the court, and among the men on post without the 
inner gates, that no one recognized his person. A few saw that a 
stranger was in their midst; but, under his disguise, no one was 
quick enough ot eye and thought to asceitain who that stranger 
was. The little white flag that they displayed denoted the errand of 
the messengers; the rest was left to eonjectuie. 

As soon as Captain Willoughby ascertained that the alarm of the 
morninsr was not lilsely to lead to any immediate results, he had dis- 
missed all the men, with the exception of a small guard that was 
stationed near the outer gate, under the Immediate orders of Ser- 
geant Joyce. The latter was one of those soldiers who view the 
details of the profession as forming its great essentials.; and when 
he saw his commander about to direct a sortie, it formed his pride 
not to aslt questions, and to seem to know nothing about it. To this 
Jamie Allen, who composed one of the guard, quietly assented; but 
it was a great privation to the three or four New Englandmen to be 
commanded not to inquire into the why and wherefore. 

" Wait for orders, men — wait for orders," observed the sergeant, 
by way ot quieting an impatience that was very apparent. " It his 
honor the captain wished us to be acquainted with his movements, 
he would direct a general parade, and lay the matter before us, as 
you know he always does, on proper occasion. 'Tis a flag going 
out, as you can see, and should a truce follow, we'll lay aside our 
muskets, and seize the plowshares; should it be a capitulation — 1 
know our brave old commander too well to suppose it possible^but 
should it be even that, we'll ground arms like men, and make the 
best of it." 

" And should Joel, and the other man, who is a stranger to me, 
be scalped?" demanded one of the party. 

"Then we'll avenge their scalps. That was the way with us 
when my Lord Howe tell. ' Avenge his deathl' cried our colonel, 
and on we pushed, until near two thousand of us fell before the 
Frenchmen's tienches. Oh! that was a sight worth seeing, and a 
day to talk otl" 

"Yes, but you were threshed soundly, sergeant, as I've heard 
from many that were there." 

" "What of that, sirl we obagred orders. ' Avenge his deathl' was 
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the cry; and on we pushed, in obedience, until theie were not men 
enough left in our battalion to carry the wounded to the rear." 

" And what did you do with them?" asked a youth, who regarded 
the sergeant as another Ciesar — Napoleon not having come into notice 
in 1776. 

" We let them lie where they fell. Tfoung man, war teaches us 
all the wholesome lesson that impossibilities are impossible to be 
done. War is the great schoolmaster of the human race, and a 
learned man is he who has made nineteen or twenty campaigns." 

" It he live to turn his lessons to account," remarked the first 
speaker, with a sneer. 

" 11 a man is to die in battle, sir, he had better die with his mind 
stored with knowledge, than be shot like a dog that has outlived his 
usefulness. Every pitched battle carries out ot the world learning 
upon learning that has been got in the field. Here comes his honor, 
who will confirm all 1 tell you, men. 1 was letting these men, sir, 
_ understand that the army and the field are the best schools on earth. 
Every old soldier will stick to that, your honor." 

" We are apt to think so, Joyce. Have the arms been inspected 
this morning?" 

" As soon as it was light, 1 did that myself, sir." 

" Flints, cartridge-boxes, and bayonet*, 1 hope?" 

- " Each and all,, sir. Does your honor remember the morning we 
had the aftair near Fort du Quesne?" 

" You mean Braddock's defeat, 1 suppose, Joyce?" 

" 1 call nothing a defeat. Captain V/illoughby. We were roughly 
handled that day, sir; but 1 am not satisfied it was a defeat. It is 
true, we tell back, and lost some arms and stores; but, in the main, 
we stuck to our coliirs, considering it waCin the woods. No, sir; 1 
do not call that a defeat, by any means." 

""Vou will at least own we were hard pressed; and might have 
tared worse than we did, bad it not been tor a certain colonial corps 
that manfully withstood the savages?" 

" Yes, sir; that 1 allow.- 1 remember the corps, and its com- 
maniler, a Colonel Washington, with your honor's permission." 

" It was, indeed, Joyce. And do you happen to know what has 
become ot this same Colonel Washington?" 

" It never crossed my mind to inquire, sir, as he was a provincial. 
1 dare say he may have a regiment — or even a brigade by this time; 
and good use would he make of either." 

" You have fallen far behind his fortunes, Joyce. That man is a 
commander-in-chief — a captain-general. ' ' 

" Your honor is jesting — since many of his seniors are still living." 

" This is the man who leads the American armies, in the war 
with England. " 

" Well, sir, in that way, he may indeed get a quick step or two. 
1 make no doubt, sir, so good a soldier will know how to obey 
orders." 

" Prom which 1 infer you think him right, in the cause he has 
espoused?" 

" Bless your honor, sir, 1 think nothing about it, and carenothing 
about it. If the gentleman has t«iken service with Congress, as they 
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call the new head-quarters, why he ought to obey Congress; and if 
he serve the Wng, his majesty's orders shonld be attended to." 

" And, in this crisis, sergeant, may 1 ask in what particular serv- 
ice you conceive yourselt to be, just at the present moment?" 

" Captain Willoughby's, late ol his majesty's th Regiment 

of Foot, at your honor's coaimand." 

" If all act in the same spirit, Joyce, we shall do well enough at 
the Knoll, though twice as many savages brave us as are to be seen 
on yon rocks," returned the captain, smiling. 

" And why should Ihey no?" demanded Jamie Allen, earnestly. 
" 'ie're laird liere, and we've no the lime nor the grace to study and 
understand the orthodoxy and heterodoxy of the quarrel atween the 
House of Hanover and the houses of these Americans; so while we 
a' stand up for the house and liousehold of our old master, the Lord 
will smile on oui efforts, and lead us to victory." 

" Divil bu-r-n me, now^ J^raie," said Mike, who, having seen the 
major to the gate, now followed hfs father, in readiness to do him 
any good turn that might offer—" divil bu-r-n me, now, Jamie, if 
ye could have said it better had ye just aised yei conscience to a 
proper praisl, and were talking on a elain breast! Stick up tor the 
captain, says 1, and the Lord will be of our side!" 

The sergeant nodded apjDrobation of this sentiment, and the 
younger Pliny, who happened also to be within hearing, uttered the 
sententious word " gosh," and clinched his fist, whfch was taken as 
proof of assent also, on his part. But the Americans of the guard, 
all of whom were the tools of Joel's and the miller's arts, manifested 
a coldness that even exceeded the usual cold manner of their class. 
These men meant right ; but they had been deluded by the falsehoods, 
machinations, and frauds ota demagogue, and were no longer mas- 
ters of their own opinions and acts. It struck the captain that some- 
thing was Wrong; but, a foreigner by birth himself, he had only ob- 
ssrved, and long known, the peculiar exterior and phlegm of the 
people of the Country, which so nearly resemble the stoicism of the 
aborigines, as to induce many writers to attribute both alike to a 
cause connected with climate. I'he present was not a moment, how- 
ever, nor was the impression strong enough to induce the master of 
the place to enter into any inquiries. Turning his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the two bearers of the flag he there beheld matter for new 
interest completely diverting his thoughts from what had just 



" 1 see they have sent two men to meet our messengers, sergeant." 
he said — " This looks as if they understood the laws of war." 

" Quite true, your honor. They should now blindfold our party, 
and lead them within their own works, before they suffer them to 
see at all; though there would be no great advantage in it, as Strides 
is as well acquainted with every inch of that rock as 1 am with the 
manual exercise." 

'■ Which would seem to supersede the necessity of the ceremony 
you have mentioned." 

" One never knows, your honor. Blindfolding isaccording to the 
rules, and 1 should blindfold a flag before 1 let him approach, 
though the hostile ranks stood drawn up one on each side of the 
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parade-ground. Much is'' gained, ^hile nothing is ever lost, by 
sticking to the rules of a trade." 

The captain smiled, as did all the Americans of the guard, the last 
having too much sagacity not to perceive that a thing might be 
c^erdone, as well as too little attended to. As for Jamie and Mike, 
they both received the sergeant's opinions as IsvK; the one from hav- 
ing tried the troops of the line at Culloden, and the other on ac- 
count of divers experiences through which he had gone, and sundry 
fairs in his own green island. By this time, however, all were too 
curious in watching the result of the meeting, to continue the dis- 
course. ,,,^^ 

Robert Willoughby and Joel nad moved along the lane, toward 
the rocks, without hesitating, keeping their little lag flying."^ It did 
not appear that their approach produced any change among the sav- 
ages, who were now preparing their breakfast, until they had got 
vrithin two hundred yards of the encampment, when two of the red 
men, having first laid aside their arms, advanced to meet their visit- 
ors. This was the interview which attracted the attention of those 
at the Hut, and its progress was noted with the deepest interest. 
—The meeting ajipeared to be friendly. After a short conference, 
in which signs seemed lo be a material agent in the communica- 
tions, the four moved on in coinpany, walking deliberately toward 
the rocks. Captain Willoughby had sent for his field glass, and 
could easily perceive much that occurred in the camp, on the arrival 
of his son. The major's movements were calm and steady, and a 
feeling of pride passed over the father's heart as he noted this, amid 
a scene that was well adapted to disturb the equilibrium of the firm- 
est mind. Joel certainly betrayed nervousness, though he kept close 
at bis companion's side, and together they proceeded into the very 
center at the party of strangers. 

The captain observed, also, that this arrival caused no visible sen- 
sation among the red men. Even those the major almost touched 
in passing did not look up'to note his appearance, while no one 
seemed to speak, or in any manner to heed him. The cooking and 
other preparations for the breakfast proceeded precisely as if no one 
had entered the camp. The two who had gone forth to meet the 
flag alone attended its beaieis, whom they led through the center ol 
the entire party; stopping only on the side opposite to ihe Hut, 
where there was an open space of flat rock, which it had not suited 
the savages to occupy. 

Here the four halted, the major turning and looking back like a 
soldier who was examining his ground. Nor did any one appear dis- 
posed to infeiTupt him in an employment that Sergeant Joyce pro- 
nounced to be both bold and against the usages of war to permit. 
The captain thought the stoicism of the savages amounted to exag- 
geration, and it renewed his distrust of the real characters of his 
visitors. In a minute or two, however, some three or four of the 
red men were seen consulting together apart, after which they ap- 
proached the bearers of the flag, and some communications passed 
between the two sides. The nature of these communications could 
not be known, of course, though the conference appeared to be" 
amicable. After two or three minutes of conversation, Robert Wil- 
loughby, Strides, the two men who had advanced to meet them, and 
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the torn chiefs who had joined the group, lett the summit of tl^e 
rock in company, taking a footpath that descended in the direetiok 
of the mills. In a short time they all disappeared in a body. / 

The distance was not so great but these movements could be easily 
seen by the naked eye, though (the glass was necessary to discovBr 
some of the details. Captain WiUoughby had planted the instrument 
among the palisades, and he kept his gaze riveted on the retiring 
group as long as it was visible; then, indeed, he looked at his com- 
panions, as if to read their opinions in their countenances. Joyce 
understood the expression of his face; and, saluting in the usual 
military manner, he presumed to speak, in the way of reply. 

" It seems all right, your honor," the bandage excepted," said the 
sergeant. " The flag has been met at the outposts, and led into the 
camp. There the officer of the day, or some savage who does the 
duty, has heard his errand ; and, no doubt, they have all now gone ' 
to head-quarteis, to report." 

" 1 desired my son, Joyce — " 
* " Whom, your honor?" 

The general movement told the captain how completely his 
auditors were taken by surprise, at this unlooked-for announcement 
of the presence of the major at the Knoll. It was too late to recall 
the words, however; and there was so little prospect of Robert's 
escapins the penetration of Joel, the father saw no use in attempt- 
ing further concealment. 

" I say 1 desired iny son, Major Willoughby, who is the bearer of 
that flag," the captain steadily resumed, " to raise his hat in a par- 
ticular manner, if all seemed right; or to make a certain gesture wilt, 
his left aim, did he see anything that required us to be more than 
usually OQ our guard." 

"And which notice has he given to the garrison, i£ it be your 
honor's pleasure to let us know?" 

" Neither. I thought he manifested an intention to make the sig- 
nal with the hat, when the chiefs first joined Uim; but he hesitated, 
and lowered his hand without doing' as 1 hajj expected. 'Then, 
again, just as he disappeared behind the rocks,'*the left arm was in 
motion, though not ina way to complete the signal." 

" Did he seem hurried, your honor, as if prevented from commu- 
nicating by the enemy?" 

" Not at all, Joyce. Irresolution appeared to be at the bottom of 
it, so far as I could judge." 

"Pardon roe, your honor; uncertainty would be a better word, 
as applied to so good a soldier. Has Major Willoughby quitted the 
king's service, that he is among us, sir, just at this moment?" 

" 1 will tell you his errand another time, sergeant. At present, 1 
can think only of the risk he runs. Tliese Indians are lawless 
wretches; one is never sure of their faith." 

" They are bad enough, sir; but no man can well be so bad as to 
disregard the rights of a flag," answered the sergeant, in a grave 
and slightlyjmportant manner. " Even the Fiench, your honor, 
have alwajfs respected our tiags." 

" That IS true; and yet 1 wish we could overlook that position at 
the mill. It's a great advantage to them, Joyce, that they can place 
'■bemselves behind such a cover when they choose," 
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The sergeant looked at the encampment a moment; then hig eye 
followed the woods, and the mountain sides, that skirted the little 
plain, until his back was fairly turned upon the supposed enemy, 
and he faced the forest in the rear of the Hut. 

" If it be agreeable to your honor, a detachment can be detailed to 
make a demonstration" — Joyce did not exactly understand this 
woid, but it sounded military — " in the following manner: 1 can lead 
out the party by the rear of the house, using the brook as a covered 
way. Once in the woods, it will be easy enough to make a flank 
movement upon the enemy's position; after which, the detachment 
can be guided by circumstances." 

This was very martial in sound, and the captain felt well assured 
that Joyce was the man to attempt carrying out his own plan: but 
he made no answer, sighing and shaking his head, as he walked 
away toward the house. The chaplain followed, leaving the rest to 
observe tne savages. 

" Te're proposition, sergeant, no seems to give his honor much 
satisfaction," said the mason, as soon as his superior was out of 
hearing. " Still, it was military, as 1 know by what 1 saw mysal' 
in the Forty-flve. Flainking, and surprising, and obsairving, and 
demonstrating, and such devices, are the soul of war, and are a' on 
tlie ereat highway to victory..^Had Chairlie's men obsairved, and 
particularized mair, there might have been a different family on the 
throne, an' the prince wad ha' got his ain ag'in. 1 like your idea 
much, sergaint, and gin' ye gang oot to practice it, 1 trust ye'll no 
forget that ye've an auld fri^end here, willing to be of the pairty." 

" 1 (fidn't think the captain much relished the notion ol being 
questioned about his son's feelin's, and visit up here, at a time like 
this," put in one of the Americans." 

"There's bowels in theman's body!" cried Mike, " and it isn't 
the likes of him that has no failin'. Ye don't know what it is to be 
a father, or ye'd groan inspirit to see a child of yer own in the grip 
ol the fiery divils like them same. Isn't he a pratty man, and 
wouldn't i be sorrowful to hear that he had come to har-r-m? 
Ye've niver asked, sergeant, how the major got into (he house, and 
ye a military sentry in the bargain!" 

" I suppose he came by command, Michael, and it is not the duty 
of the non-commissioned oflicers to question their superiors about 
anything that has happened out of the common way. 1 take things 
as I find them, and obey orders. I only hope that the son, as a 
field-officer, will not outrank the father, which would be unbecom- 
in" ; though date ol commissions, and superiority, must be respect 
eiiT" 

" 1 rather thinlt if a major in the king's service was to undertake 
to use authority here," said the spokesman of the Americans, a lit- 
tle stiffly, " he would not find many disposed to follow at his heels." 

"Mutiny would not fare well, did it dare to lift its head in this 
garrison," answered the sergeant, with a dignity that might better 
have suited the mess-room of a regular regiment, than the situation 
in which he was actually placed. "Both Captain Willoughby and 
myself have seen mutiny attempted, but neither has ever seen it suc- 
ceed." 

" Do you look on us as lawful enlisted soldiers?" demanded one 
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of the laborers, who had a sufficient smattering of the law to unoer- 
stand the difterence between a mercenary and a volunteer. /-' If 
I'm regimented, 1 should at least like to know in whose service it 
is?" 

" Ye're over-quick at yer objections and senliments," said Jamie 

Allen, coolly, " like most youths, who see only their ain expettence 

in the airth, and the providence o' the Lord. Enlisted we are; a' of 

/us, even to Michael here, and it's in the service of our good master, 

* his honor Captain Willoughby, whom, with his kith and kin, may 

the Lord presairve from this and all other daneeis." 

The word master would.^f itself, be very likely to create a revolt 
to-day. In such a corps as it was the fortune of our captain to com- 
mand, thouKh to that of ' ' boss ' ' there would not be raised the slight- 
est objection! But the English language had not undergone hsllf of its 
present mufalions In the yeai 1776; ^nd no one winced in admitting 
that he served a " master," thougli the gorges of several rose at the 
idea of being engaged in the service of any one, considered in a 
military point ot view. It is likely the suggestion of the mason 
would have led to a hot discussion, liad not a stir among the sav- 
ages, just at that instant, called oft the attention of all present, to 
matters of more importance than even an angry argument. 

The movement seemed to be genSfal, and Joyce ordered his men 
to stand to their arms. Still he hesitated about giving the alarm. 
Instead ot advancing toward the Hut, however, the Indians raised a 
general yell, and went over the clifis, disappearing in th"e direction 
of the mill, like a flock of_birds taking wing together. After v ail- 
ing halt an hour in vain to ascertain if any signs of the return of the 
Indians were to be seen, the sergeant went himself to leport the state 
of things to his commander. 

Captain Willoughby had withdrawn to make his toilet for the 
day, when he saw the last of his son and the overseer. While thus 
employed, he had communicated to his wife all that had occurred, 
and Mrs. Willoughby, in her turn, had told the same to her daugh- 
ters. Maud was much the must distressed, her suspicions of Joel 
being by far the most active and the most serious. From the instant 
she learned what had passed, she began to anticipate grave conse- 
quences to Robert V/illoughby, though she had sufficient fortitude, 
and sufficient consideration for others, to keep most of her apprehen- 
sions to herself. 

When Joyce demanded his audience, the family was at breakfast^ 
though little was eaten, and less was said. The sergeant was ad- 
mitted, and he told his story with military precision. 

" This has a suspicious air, Joyce," observed the captain, after 
musing a little; " to me it seems like an attempt to induce us to fol- 
low, and to draw us into an ambuscade." 

" It may be that, your honor; or it may be a good honest retreat. 
Two prisoners is a considerable exploit for savages to achieve. 1 
have known them count one a victory." 

" Be not uneasy, Wilhelmina; Bob's rank will secure him good 
treatment, his exchange being far more important to his captors, if 
captors they be, than his death. It is too soon to decide on such a 
point, sergeant. After all, the Indians may be at the mills, in 
council. Ou a warpath, all the young men are usually consulted 
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before any important step is taken. Then, it may be the wish ot 
the chiefs to impress our flag-bearers with an idea ot their force." 

" All that is military, your honor, and quite possible. Still, to 
me the movement seems as if a retreat was intended, in fact, or that 
the appearance of one was in view." 

" I will soon know the truth," cried the chaplain. " 1, a man of 
peace, can surely go forth, and ascertain who these people are, and 
what is their object. " 

" You, "Woods! My dear fellow, do you imagine a tribe of blood- 
thirsty savages will respect you, or your sacred oflBce? You have a 
suflBcient task with the king's forces, letting his enemies alone. You 
are no missionary to still a war cry." 

" 1 beg your pardon, sir," put in the sergeant — " his reverence is 
more than half right " — here the chaplain rose, and quitted the room 
in haste, unobserved by the two coUoquists— " There is scarce a, 
tribe in the colony, your honor, that has not some knowledge qf our 
priesthood; and 1 know of no instance in which the savages have 
ever iU-treated a divine." 

" Pooh, pooh, Joyce; this is much too sentimental for young 
Mohawks, and Oneidas, and Onondagas, and Tuscaroras. They will 
care no more for little Woods than they care for the great woods 
through which they journey on their infernal errands." 

" One cannot know, Hugh " — observed the anxious mother. " Our 
dear Robert is in their hands; and should Mr. Woods be really dis- 
posed to go on this mission of mercy, does it comport with our duty 
as parents to oppose it?" 

"A mother is all mother " — murmured the captain, who rose from 
the table, kissed his wife's cheek affectionately, and left the room, 
beckoning to the sergeant to follow. 

Captain Willoughby had not gone many minutes, when the chap- 
lain made his appearance, attired in his sirrplice, and wearing his 
best wig; an appliance that all elderly gentlemen in that day fancied 
necessary to the dignity and gravity of their appearance. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, to own the truth, was delighted. If this excellent woman 
was ever unjust, it was in behalf ot her childien ; solicitude for whom 
sometimes induced her to overlook the rigid construction of the laws 
of equality. 

" We will see (vhieh best understands the influenee of the sacred 
office, Captain Willoughby or myself," observed the chaplain, with 
a Uttle more importance of manner than it was usual for one so 
simple to assume. " 1 do not believe the ministry was instituted to 
be browbeaten by tribes of savages any more than it is to he silenced 
by the unbeliever or schismatic." 

It was very evident that the Rev. Mr. Woods was considerably 
excited; and this was a'condition of mind so unusual with him, as 
to create a species of awe in the observers. As for the two young 
women, deeply as they were interested in the result, and keenly as 
Maud, in particular, felt everything which touched the fortunes of 
Roberl Willonghby, neither would presume to interfere, when they 
saw one whom they had been taught to reverence from childhood, 
acting in a way that so little conformed to his ordinary manner. As 
for Mrs. Willoughby, her own feelinss were so much awaliened, 
that never had Mr. Woods seemed so evangelical and like a saint, 
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as at that very moment; and it would not have been'difiiciilt to|)el'- 
suade her that he was acting under something very like righteous 
superhuman impulses. 

Such, however, was far from being the case. The worthy priest 
had an exalted idea of his office; and, to fancy it might favorably 
impress even savages, was little more than carrying out his every- 
day notions of its authority. He conscientiously believed that lie 
himself, a regularly ordained presbyter, would be morelilsely to suc- 
ceed in the undertaking before him, than a mere deacon; were a 
bishop present, he would cheerfully have submitted his superior 
claims to sanctity and success. As for archbishops, archdeacons, 
deans, luial deans, and all the other worldly machiuery which has 
been superadded to the church, the truth compels us to add, that 
our divine felt no especial reverence, since he considered them as so 
much clerical surplusage, of very questionable authority, and of 
doubtful use. He adhered strictly to the orders of divine institu- 
tion ; to these he attached so much weight, as to be entirely willing, 
in his own person, to demonstrate how little was to be apprehended, 
when their power was put forth, even against Indians, in humility 
and faith. 

"1 shall take this sprig bt laurel in my hand, in lieu of the olive 
branch," said the excited chaplain, " as the symbol of peace. It is 
not probable that savages can tell one plant from the other; and if 
they could, it will be easy to explain that olives do not grow in 
America. It is an ea.s'tern tree, ladies, anff furnishes the pleasant 
oil we use on our salads. 1 carry with me, notwithstanding, the oil 
which proves a balm to many sorrows; that will be sufficient." 

" You will bid them let Robert return to us without delay?" said 
Mrs. Willoughby, earnestly. 

" 1 shall bid them respect God and their consciences. I cannot 
now stop to rehearse to you the mode of proceeding I shall adopt; 
but it is all arranged in my own mind. It will be necessary to call 
the Deity the ' Great Spirit ' or ' Manitou ' — and to use many poetical 
images; but this can I do, on an emergency. Extempore preaching 
is far from agreeable to me, in general; nor do I look upon it, in this 
age of the world, as exactly canonical; nevertheless, it shall be seen 
I know how to submit even to th^t, when there is a suitable neces- 
sity." 

It was so seldom Mr. Woods used such magnificent ideas, or 
assumed a manner in the least distinguishable from one of the 
utmost simplicity, that, his listeners now felt resUy awed; and when 
he turned to bless them, as he did with solemnity and aftection, the 
two daughters kneeled to receive his benedictions. These delivered, 
he walked out of the room, crossed the court, and proceeded straight- 
way to the outer gate. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate to the design of the Rev. Mr. Woods, 
that neither the captain nor the sergeant was in the way to arrest it. 
This, the former would certainly have done out of regard to his 
friend, and the last out of regard to " orders." But these military 
personages were in the library, in deep consultation concerning the 
next step necessary to take. This lett the coast clear, no one belong- 
ing to the guard conceiving himself of sufficient authority to stop 
the chaplain, more especially, when he appeared in his'wig and sur- 
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plice. Jamie Allen was a corporal, by courtesy^ and, at the first 
summons, lie caused the outer gate to be unlocked and unbarred, 
permitting the cbaplain to make his egress, attended by his own re- 
spectful bows. This Jamie did out of reverence to religion generally, 
though the surplice ever excited his disgust ; and, as for the Liturgy, 
he deemed it to be a species of solemn mockery of worship. 

The captain did not reappear outside of the court until the 6hap- 
lain, who had made the best of his way toward the rocks, was actu- 
ally stalking like a ghost among ruins, through the deserted shanties 
of the late encampment. 

" What in the name of Indian artifice is the white animal that 1 
see moving about on the rocks?" demanded the captain, whose look 
was first turned in the direction of the camp. 

" It seems an Indian wrapped up in a shirt, your honor — as 1 live, 
sir, it has a cocked hat on its head!" 

" Na — na " — interrupted Jamie, " ye'll no be guessing the truth 
this time, without the aid of a little profane revelation. The chicl 
ye see yan, yer honor, is just Chaplain Woods." 

" AVoods— the devil!" 

" Na — na — yer honor, il 's the reverend gentleman hissel' and no 
the de'il at a'. He's in his white frock — though why he didn't wear 
his black eairment is more than 1 can tell ye— but there he is walking 
about amang the Indian dsvellings, all the same as if they were so 
many pews in his ain kirk." 

" And how came you to let him pass the gate against orders?' ' 

" Well, and it is aboot the orders of the priesthood, that he often 
preaches, and "seeing him in the while gairment, and knowing ye've 
so many fast-days, and Uhrislmas, in the kirk o' England, I fancied 
it might be a bit matter o' prayer he wished to ofier up, yan, in the 
house on the flat ; and so 1 e'en thought church prayers better than 
no prayers at all in such a strait." 

As it was useless to complain, the captain was fain to submit, even 
beginning to hope some good might come of the adventure, when he 
saw Mr. Woods walking unmolested through the deserted camp. 
The glass was leveled, and the result was watched in intense in- 
terest. 

The chaplain first explored every shanty, fearlessly and with 
diligence. Then he descended the rocks, and was lost to view, like 
those who had preceded him. A feverish hour passed, without any 
symptom of human life appearing m the direction of the mills. 
Sometimes those who watched, fancied they beheld a smoke begin- 
ning to steal up over the brow of the rocks, the precursor of the 
expected conflagration; but a few moments dispersed the apprehen- 
sion and the fancied smoke together. The day advanced, and yet 
the genius of solitude reigned over the mysterious §len. Not a sound 
emerged from it, not a human form was seen near it, not a sign of a 
hostile assault or of a friendly return could be detected. All in that 
direction lay buried in silence, as if the ravine had swallowed its 
tenants, in imitation ot the grave. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

To deck my list by Nature were designed 

Such shining expletives of human kind ; 

Who want, while through blank life they dream alOBg, 

Sense to be right, and passion to be wrong. 

The disappearance ot Mr. Woods occasioned no uneasiness at first. 
An hour elapsed before the captain thought it necessary to relate the 
occurrence to his tainily, wlien a general panic prevailed among the 
females. Even Maud had hoped the savages would respect the 
sacred character ot the divine, though she knew not vrhy; and here 
was one of her principal grounds ot hope, as connected with Robert 
Willoiighby, slid from beneath her feet. 

" What can we do, Willoughby?" asKed the aftectionate mother, 
almost reduced to despair. " 1 will go myself, in search of my son 
— they will respect me, a woman and a mother." 

" You little know the enemy we have to deal with, Wilhelmina, 
or so rasli a thought could not have crossed your mind. We will 
not be piecipitate; a tew hours may bring some change to direct us. 
One thing 1 learn from Woods's delay. The Indians can not be far 
off, and he must be with them, or in their hands; else would he re- 
turn after having visited the mil Is and the houses beneath the cliffs. ' ' 

This sounded probable, and all felt there was a relKjf in fancying 
that their friends were still near them, and were not traversing the 
wilderness as captives. 

" 1 feel less apprehension than any of you," observed Beulah, in 
her placid manner. " If Bob is in the hands ot an American party, 
the brother-in-law ot Evert Beekman can not come to much harm; 
with British Indians he will be respected for his own sake, as soon 
as he can make himself known." 

" i have thought of all this, my child " — answered the lalher, 
musing — "and there is reason in it. It will be dlfiicult, however, 
lor Bob to make his real character certain, in his present circum- 
stances. He does not appear the man he is, and should there even be 
a white among his captors who can read, he has not a paper with 
him to sustain his word." 

" But he promised nie faithfully to use Evert's name did he ever 
fall into American bands " — resumed Beulah, earnestly — " and 
Evert has said again and again, that my brother could never be his 
enemy." 

" Heaven help us all, dear child!" answered the captain, kissing 
his daughter— "it is, indeed a cruel war, when such aids are to be 
called in tor our protection. We will endeavor to be cheerful, not- 
withstanding; for we know of nothing yet that ought to alarm us 
out of reason: all may come right before the sun sets." 

The captain looked at his family, ana endeavored to smile, but he 
met no answering gleam of happiness on either lace; nor was his 
own effort very successful. As for liis wife, she was never known 
to be aught but miseiable while any she loved were in doubtful 
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safety. She lived entirery out of herself, and altogether for her 
hushand, children, and friends; a woman less selfish, or one more 
devoted to the afiections, never existed. Then Beulah, with all her 
reliance on the magic of Evert's name, and with the deep feelings 
that had been awakened within her as a wife and a mother, still 
loved her brother as tenderly as ever. As tor Maud, the agony she 
endured was increased by her efloits to keep it from breaking out 
in some paroxysms that might betray her secret; and her features 
were geMjpg an expression of stern resolution, which, blended wilh 
her beauty, gave them a grandeur her father had never before seen 
in her bright countenance. 

" This child suflers on Bob's account more than any of us "— (ib- 
served the captain, drawing his pet toward him, placing her kindly 
on his knee, and folding her to his bosom. " She has no husband 
yet to divide her heart; all her love centers in her brother." 

The look which Beulah cast upon her father was not reproach- 
ful, for that was an expression she would not have indulged wilh 
Mm; but il was one in which pain and mortification were so obvious 
as to induce the mother to receive her into her own arms. 

" Hugh, you are unjust to Beulah "—said the anxious mother— 
" nothing can ever cause this dear girl, either, to forget to feel for 
any of us." 

The captain's ready explanation, and affectionate kiss, brought a 
smile again to Beulah's face, though it shone amid tears. All was, 
however, immediately forgotten; for the parties understood each 
other, and Maud profited by the scene to escape from the room. This 
flight broke up the conference; and the captain, after exhorting hia 
wife and daughter to set an example of fortitude to the rest of the 
females, left the house, to look after his duties among the-men. 

The absence of Joel cast a shade of doubt over the minds of the 
disattected. These last were comparatively numerous, comprising 
most of the native Americans jn the Hut, the blacks and Joyce ex- 
cepted. Strides had been enabled to efiect his purposes more easily 
wilh his own countrymen by working on their good qualities, as 
well as on their bad. Many of these men — most of them, indeed — 
meanj well, but their attachment to the cause of their native land 
laid them open to assaults, against which Mike and Jamie Allen 
were insensible. Captain Willoughby was an Englishman, in the 
first place; he was an old army officer, in the next; and he had an 
only son, who was confessedly in open arms against the independ- 
ence of America. It is easy to see how a demagogue like Joel, who 
,_had free access to the ears of his comrades, could improve circum- 
stances like these to his own particular objects. Weveitheless, he 
had difficulties to contend with, it it were true that Parson Woods 
still insisted on praying for the king, it was known that the captain 
laughed at him for his reverence for Csesar; if Robert Willoughby 
were a major in the royal forces, Evert Beekman was a colonel in 
the continentals; it the owner of the manor were born in England, 
his wife and children were born in Am/srica; and he himself was 
often heard to express his convictions of the justice of most of that 
for which the provincials were contending — all, the woithy captain 
had not yet rnade up his mind to concede to tbem. 
Then, most ot the Americans in the Hut ept^rtained noue of th^ 
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selfish and narrow views of Joel and 'the miller. Their wish was to 
do right, in the main; andlhough obnoxious to the charge of enter- 
taining certain prejudices that rendered them peculiarly liable to 
become the dupes of a demagogue, they submitted to many oi the 
better impulses, and were indisposed to be guilty of any act of down- 
right injustice. Ihe perfect integrity with which they had ever 
been treated, too, had itsinBuence; nor was the habitual kindness 
of Mrs. Willoughby to their wives and'children forgotten; nor the 
gentleness of Beulah, or the beauty, spirit, and generous ijnpulses of 
Maud. In a word, the captain, when he went forth to review his 
men, who were now all assembled under arms within the palisades 
lor that purpose went to meet a wavering, rather than a positively 
disaffected or rebellious body. 

" AttentionI" cried Joyce, as his commanding officer came in 
front of a line which contained men of difleient colors, statures, 
ages, dresses, countries, habits, and physiognomies, making it a sort 
of epitome of the population of the whole colony, as it existed in 
that day— ' ' Attention l Present arms ! ' ' 

The captain pulled oft his hat complacently in return to this sa- 
lute, though he was obliged to smile at the array which met his eyes. 
Every one of the Dutchmen had got his musket to an order, foUow- 
ine a sort of fuf;leman of their own; while Mike had invented a 
" motion " that would have puzzled any one but himself to account 
for. The butt of the piece was projected toward the captain, quite 
out of line, while the barrel rested on his own shoulder. Still, as 
his arms were extended to the utmost, the County Leitrim man 
fancied he was performing much better than common. Jamie had 
correct notions of the perpendicular, from having used the plumb- 
bob so much, though even he .made the trifling mistake of present- 
ing arms with the lock outward. As for the "S ankees, they were all 
tolerably exact, in everything but time and Ihe line, bringing their 
pieces down, one after another, much as they were in the practice of 
following their leaders in matters of opinion. The negroes deflfed 
description; nor was it surprising they failed, each of them thrusting 
his head forward to see how the " motions " looked, in a way that 
prevented any particular attention to his own part of the duty. The 
sergeant had the good sense to see that his drill had not yet pro- 
duced perfection, and he brought his men to a shoulder again as 
soon as possible. In this he succeeded perfectly, with the exception 
that just halt of the arms were brought to the right, and the other 
half to tne left shoulders. 

'■ We shall do better, your honor, as we get a little more drill " — 
said Joyce, with an apologetic salute—" Corporal Strides has a toler- 
able idea of the manual, and He usually acts as our fugleman. When 
he gets back we shall improve." 

" When he gets back, sergeant — can you or any other man tell 
when that will be?" 

" Yes, yer honor,'' sputtered Mike, with the eagerness of a boy. 
" I'se the man to t«ll yees that same." 



" Your What can you know, that is not known tu all of us, my 
good Michael?" 

" 1 know what 1 sees; and it yon isn't Mister Sthrides, thenl am 
not acquainted with his sthraddle." 
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Sure enough, Joel appeared at the' gate, as Mike concluded his as- 
sertions. How he.got there no one knew ; for a e;ood lookout had 
been kept in the direction of the mill; and yet here was the overseer 
applying for admission, as if he had fallen from the clouds! Of 
course, the application was not denied, though made In a manner 
so unexpected, and Joel stood in front of his old comrades at the 
hoe and plow, if not in arms, in less than a minute. His return was 
proclaimed through the house in an incredibly short space of time, 
by the aid of the children, and all the females came pouring out 
from the court to learn the tidings, led by Mrs. Strides and her 
young brood. 

" Have you anything to communicate to me in private, Strides?" 
the captain demanded, maintaining an appearance of sang-froid that 
he was far from feeling— " or can your report be made here, before 
the whole settlement?" 

" It's just as the captain pleases," answered the wily demagogue; 
" tliough, to my notion, the people have a right to know all, in an 
aflair that touches the common interest." 

"Attention! men" — cried the sergeant— "By platoons, to the 
tight—" 

" No matter, Joyce," interrupted the captain, waving his hand. 
" Let the men remain. Tou have held communications with our 
visitors, I know. Strides?" 

" We have. Captain Willoughby, and a desperate sort of visitors 
be they ! A more ugly set of Mohawks and Onondagas 1 never laid 
eyes on." 

" As for their appearance, it is a matter of indiflerence to me — 
■yhat is the object of their visit?" 

" 1 mean ugly behaved,- and they deserve all 1 say of 'em. Their 
ar'nd, according to their own tell, is to seize the captain and his fam- 
ily in behalf of the colonies." 

As Joel uttered this, he cast a glance along the line of faces parad- 
ed before him, in order to read 'the effect it might produce. That 
it was not lost on some, was as evident as. that it was on others. 
The captain, however, appeared unmoved, and there was a slight 
air of incredulity in the smile that curled his lip. 

" This, then, you report as being the business of the party in com- 
ing to this place?" he said, quietly. 

" I do, sir; and an itgly ar'nd it is, in times like these." . 

"Is there any person in authority in a party that pretends to 
move about the coiony with such high duties?" 

" There's one or two white men among 'em, if that's what the 
captain means; they pretend to be duly authori/ed and app'inted to 
act on behalf of the people." 

At each allusion to the people, Joel invariably looked toward his 
particular partisans, in order to note the eftect the use of the word 
might produce. On the present occasion, he even ventured to wink 
at the miller. 

" If acting on authority, why do they keep aloof? 1 have no such 
character for resisting the laws, that any who come clothed lyith its 
mantle need fear resistance." 

" Why, 1 s'pose they reason in some such manner as this. There's 
two laws in operation at this time; the king's law, and the people's 
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law. 1 fake it, this party comSs in virtue of tbe people's law, 
whereas it is likely the law the captain means ie the king's law. The 
difference is so great, that one or t'other carries the day, just as tbe 
king's friends or the people's friends happen to be the strongest. 
These men don't like to trust to their law, when the captain may 
think it safest to trust a little to his'n. " 

" And all this was told you, Strides, in order to be repeated to me?" 

" I^ot a word on't; it's all my own consait about the matter. Lit- 
tle passpd between us." 

"And, now," said the captain, relieving his breast by a long 
sigh, " 1 presume 1 may inquire about your companion. You proba- 
bly have ascertained who he is?" 

" Lord, Captain Willoughhy, 1 was altogether dumfounded, 
when the truth came upon me of a sudden! I never should have 
known the major in that dress in the world, or out of the world 
either; but he walks so like the captain, that as 1 followed after him, 
1 said to myself, who can it be? — and then the walk came over 1110, 
as it might be; and then 1 remembered last night, and the strfflger 
that was out with the captain, and how he occupied the room next 
to the library, and them things, and so, when 1 come to look in his. 
face, there was the major sure enough!" 

Joel lied famously in this account; but he believed himself safe, 
as no one could very well contradict him. 

" .Now you have explained the manner in which you recognized 
my son. Strides," added the captain, " 1 will thank you to let me 
know what has become of him?" 

" He's with the savages. Having come so far to seize the father, 
it wasn't in natur' to let the son go free, when he walked righl mto 
the lion's den, like." 

" And ho tv could the savages know he was my son? Did they, 
too, recognize the family walk?" 

Strides was taken aback at this question, and he even had the 
grace to color a little. He saw that he was critically placed; for in 
addition to the suggestions of conscience, he understood the captain 
sufficienlly to know he was a man who would not trifle, in the event 
of his suspicious becoming active. He knew he deserved the gal- 
lows, and Joyce was a man who would execute him in an instant, 
did his commander order it. The idea fairly made the traitor trem- 
ble in his shoes. ' 

"Ah! I've got a little ahead of my story," he said, hastily. 
" But, perhaps, i had best tell everything as it happened — " 

" That will be the simplest and clearest course. In order that 
there may be no interruption we will go into my room, where Joyce 
will follow us as soon as he has dismissed his men." 

This was done, and in a minute or two the captain and Joel were 
seated in the library, Joyce respectfully standing; the old soldier al- 
ways declining to assume any familiarity with his superior. "We 
shall give the substance of most of Joel's report in our own lan- 
guage; preferring it, defective as it is, to that of the overseer, which 
was no bad representative of his cunning, treacherous, and low 
mind. 

It seems, then, that the bearers of fhe fiag were amicably received 
by the Indians. The men toward whom they were led on the rocks, 
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were the chiefs of the party, who treated them with proper respect. 
The sudden movement was explained to them, as connected with 
their meal; and the chiefs, accompanied by the major and Strides, 
proceeded to the house of the miller. Here, by means of a white 
man for an interpreter, the major had demanded the motive of the 
strangers in coming into the settlement. The answer was a frank 
demand for the surrendear of the Put and all it contained, to the au- 
thorities of the continental congress. The major had endeavored to 
persuade a white man, who professed to hold the legal authority for 
what was doing, of the perfectly neutral disposition of his father, 
when, according to Joel's account, to his own eieat astonishment, 
the argument was met by the announcement of Robert Willoughby's 
true character, and a sneeiing demand if it were likely a man who 
had a son in the royal army, and who had kept that son secreted in 
his own house, would be very indifferent to the success of the royal 
cause. 

" They've got a wonderlul smart man there for a magistrate, 1 can 
tell you," added Joel, with emphasis, " and he ra'ally bore as bard 
on the major as a lawyer before a court, flow he found out that 
the major was at the Hut is a little strange, seein' that none of us 
know'd of it; but they've got extraor'nary means, nowadays." 

" And did Major Willoughby admit his true character, when 
charge4i.with being in the king's service?"' 

" He did— and like a gentleman. He only insisted that his sole 
arn'd out here was to eee his folks, and that he intended to go back 
to York the moment he liad paid his visit." 

" How did the person you mention receive his explanations?" 

" Wa'al, to own the truth, he laughed at it like all natur'. 1 don't 
believe they put any great weight on a syllable the major told 'em. 1 
never see critters with such onbelievin' tacesi After talking as long 
as suited themselves, they ordered the major to be shut up in a but- 
tery, with a Wanior at the door for a sentinel; a'ter which they took 
to examim'ng me." 

Joel then proceeded with an account— his own account, always, 
be it reraemered — of what passed between himself and the strangers. 
They had questioned him closely touching the nature of the defenses 
pf the Hut, the strengtti of the garrison, its disposition, the number 
and quality of the arms, and th^ amount of the ammunition. 

" You may depend on't, 1 gave a good account," continued the 
overseer, in a selfsatisiied way. " In the first place, 1 told 'em, the 
captain had a leutenant with hira that had sarved out the whull 
French war; then 1 put the men up to fifty at once, seein' it was 
just as easy to say that, as thirty or thirty-three. As to the arms, 1 
told 'em more than half the pieces were double-barreled ; and that 
the captain, in particular, carried a lifle that had killed nine savages 
in one fight." 

" You were much mistaken in that, Joel. It is true that a cele- 
brated chief once fell by this rifle; even that is not a matter for 
boasting." 

" Waal, them that told me on't, said that two had fallen before it, 
and 1 put it up to nine at once, to make a good story better. Nine 
men had a more desperate sound than two; and when you do begin 
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to brag, a man shouldn't be backward. 1 thought, however, that 
they was most nonplussed when 1 told 'em ot the fleld-piece." 

" The field-piece. Strides! "Why did you venture on an exagger- 
ation that any forward movement ot theirs must expose?" 

" We'll see to that, captain— we'll see to that. Field-pieces are 
desperate dampers to Indian courage, so 1 thought I'd just let 'em have 
a six-pounder, by way ot tiyin' their natur's. They look'd like men 
goin' to execution, when 1 told 'em of the cannon, and what a history 
it had gone through." 

" And what may have been this history, pray?" 
" 1 iusttold 'emit was the very gun the captain had took from the 
French, about which we've all heern tell; and ttr.il, as everybody 
knows, was a desperate piece, having killed more than a hundred 
reg'lars, beiorethe Captain charged baggonet on it and carried it oft." 
This was a very artful speech, since it alluded to the most distin- 
guished exploit of Uaptain Willoughhy's military life; one ot which 
it would have been more than human, had he not been a little proud. 
All who knew him had heard of this adventure, and Joel cunningly 
turned it to account in the manner seen. The allusion served to put 
to sleep, for the moment at least, certain very unpleasant suspicions 
that were getting to be active in his superior's mind. 

" There was no necessity. Strides, for saying anything about that 
affair " — the captain modestly interposed. " it happened a long time 
since, and might well be forgotten. Then you know nne have no 
gun to support your account; when our deficiency is ascertained, it 
will all be set down to the true cause — a wish to conceal our real 
weakness." 

" 1 beg your honor's pardon," put in Jo}'ce-t-" 1 tliink Strides has 
acted in a military manner in this affair. It is according to the art of 
war for the besieged to pretend to be stronger than they are; and 
even besiegers sometimes put a better face than the truth will war- 
rant on their strength. Military accounts, as your honor well 
knows, never pass exactly tor gospel, unless it be with the raw 
hands." 

" Then," added Joel, "1 know'd what was about, seein' that we 
had a cannon ready for use, as soon as it could be mounted." 

" 1 think 1 understand Strides, your honor," resumed the ser- 
geant. " 1 have carved a ' quaker,' as an ornament for the gateway, 
intending to saw it in two in the middle, atid place the pieces cross- 
wise over the entrance, as your honor has often seen such things in 
garrison — 'like the brass ornaments on the artillery caps, I mean, 
your honor. Well, this gun is finished and painted, and I intended 
to split it, and have it up this very week. 1 suppose Joel has had it 
in his mind, quaker fashion." 

" The sergeant's right. That piece looks as much like a real can- 
noon as one of our catechisms is like another. The muzzle is more 
than a foot deep, and has a plaguy gunpowder look!" 

" But this gun is not mounted; and even if it were it could only 
be set up for show," observed the captain. 

" Put that cannon up once, and I'll answer for it that no Injin 
faces it. 'Twill be as good as a dozen sentinels," answered Joel. 
" As for mountin', 1 thought ot that before 1 said a syllable about 
tbe critter. There's thenew truck-wheels in the court, all ready to 
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hold it, and the carpenters can put the hinder part to the whull in an 
hour or two, and that in a way no Injin could tell the difierence be- 
tween it and a ra'al cannon, at ten yards." 

" This is plausible, your honor," said Joyce, respecttully, " and 
it shows that Corporal Strides" — Joel insisted he was a sergeant, but 
the real Simon Pure never gave him a title higher than that ot cor- 
poral — " and it shows that Corporal Strides has an idea of war. By 
mounting that piece, and using it with discretion — refusing it at the 
right moment, and showing it at another— a great deal might be 
done -with it, either in a siege or an assault.. If your honor will ex- 
cuse the liberty, 1 would respectfully suggest that it might be well 
to set the quaker on his legs, and plant him at the gate, as an ex- 
horter." • 

The captain reflected a moment, and then desired the overseer to 
proceed in his account. The rest of Joel's story was soon told. He 
had mystified the strangers, according to his own account ot the 
matter, so thoroughly, by affecting to withhold nothing, that they 
considered him as a sort ot ally, and did not put him in confinement 
at all. It is true, he was placed en surveillanee; but the duty was so 
carelessly performed, that, at the right moment, he had passed down 
the ravine, a direction in which a movement was not expected, and 
buried himself in the woods, so very eflectually that it would have 
bafBed pursuit, had any been attempted. After making a very long 
(Utour, that consumed hours, he turned the entire valley, and act- 
ually reached the Hut, under the cover of the rivulet and its bushes, 
or precisely by the route in which he and Mike had gone forth in 
quest of Maud the evening of the major's arrival. This latter fact, 
however, Joel had reasons ot his own for concealing. 

" You have told us nothing of Mr. Woods, Strides," the captain 
observed, when Joel's account was ended. 

" Mr. Woods! 1 can tell the captain nothing of that aentleman; 1 
supposed he was here." 

The manner in which the chaplain had left the Hut, and his disap- 
pearance in the ravine, were then explained to the overseer, who ev- 
idently had quitted the mill, on his return, before the divine per- 
formed his exploit. There was a sinister expression in Joel's eyes 
as he heard the account, that might have given the alarm to men 
more suspicious than the two old soldiers; but he had the address to 
conceal all he felt or thought. 

"If Mr. Woods has gone into the hands of thelnjinsin his church 
shirt," rejoined the overseer, " his case is hopeless, so tar as captiv- 
ity is consarned. One of the charges ag'in the captain is, that the 
chaplain he keeps prays as regularly for the king as he used to do 
when it was lawful, and agreeable to public feelin'." 

" This you heard, while under examination before the magistrate 
you have named?" demanded the captain. 

" As good as that, and something more to the same p'int. The 
'squire complained awfully of a minister's ])rayin' for the king and 
royal family, when the country was fightin' 'em." 

" In that, the Rev. Mr. "Woods only obeys orders," said the ser- 
geant. 

" But they say not. The orders is gone out now, they pretend, 
loi no man to pray for any on 'em, " 
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" Ay— oiders from the magistrates, perhars. But the Rev. Mr. 
"Woofls is a divine, and has. his own superiors in the church, and 
they must issue the commands that he obeys. 1 dare to say, your 
honor, if tlie Archbishop ot Canterbury, or the commander-in-chief 
of the church, whoever he may be, should issue a geneial order 
directing all the parsons not to pray for King George, the Rev. Mr. 
Woods would have no scruple about obeying. But it's a difierent 
thing when a iustice ot the peace undertalies to stand fugleman for 
the clergy. It's like a navy captain undertaking to wheel- a regi- 
ment." 

" Poor Woods!" exclaimed the captain — " Had he been ruled by 
me, he would have dropped those prayers, and it would have been 
better for us both. But he is of your opinion, sergeant7 and thinks 
that a fayman can have no authority over a gownsman." 

" And isn't he right, your honor? Think what a mess of it the 
militia officers make, when they undertake to meddle with the regu- 
lar corps. -Some ot our greatest difiScul ties in the last war came 
from such awkward hands attempting to manage machines of which 
they had no just notions. A.s for praying, your honor, I'm nowise 
particular who 1 pray tor, or what 1 pray tor, so long as it be all set 
down in general orders that come from the right head- (quarters; and 
1 think the Rev. Mr. Woods ought to be judged by tlie same rule." 

As the captain saw no use in prolonging the dialogue, he dismissed 
his companions. He then sought his wife, in order to make her ac- 
quainted with the actoial state of things. This last was a painful 
duty, though Mrs. Willoughby and Jier daughters heard the truth 
with less of apprehension than the husband and father had anticipat- 
ed. They had suflered so much from uncertainty, that there was a 
relief in learning the truth. The mother did not think the authori- 
ties of the colony would hurt her son, whom she tancipd all men 
must, in a degree, love as she loved. Beulah thought of her own 
husband as Bob's safeguard; while Maud felt it to be comparative 
happiness to know he was unharmed, and still so near her. 

This unpleasant duty discharged, the captain began to bethink 
him seriously of his military trust. After some reflection, and list- 
ening to a few more suggestions from Joyce, he consented to let the 
" quaker " be put on wheels. The carpenters were immediately set 
al work to achieve this job, which the sergeant volunteered tosuper- 
intend in person. As for Joel, his wife and children, with the miller, 
occupied most of ttie morning; the day turning, and even drawing 
toward its close, ere he became visible, as had formerly been his 
wont, among the men of the settlement. 

All this time, everything without the palisades lay in the silence 
ot nature. The sun cast its glories athwart the lovely scene, as in 
one of the Sabbaths of the woods; but man was nowhere visible.. 
Not a hostile Indian or white exhibited himself; and the captain 
began to suspect that, satisfied with their captures, the party had 
commenced its return toward the river, postponing his own arrest 
for some other occasion. So strong did this impression become to- 
ward the close ot the day, that he was actually engaged in writing 
to some friends of influence in Albany and on the Mohaivk to inter- 
pose their names and characters in his son's behalf, when the ser- 
geant, about nine o'clock, the hour when he had been or(}ere4 tp 
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parade the guard tor the first halt of the night, presented himself at> 
the door of his room, to make an impoitant report. 

'■ What now, Joyce?" demanded the captain. " Are any of our 
fellows sleepy, and plead illness?" 

" Worse than that, your honor, 1 greatly fear,'.' was the answer. 
" Of the ten men your honor commanded me to detail for the guard,' 
five are missing. 1 set ttiem down as deserters." 

" Deserters! This is serious, indeed; let the signal be made for a 
general parade- -the people can not yet have gone to bed ; we will 
look into this." 

As Joyce made it matter of religion " to obey orders," this com- 
mand was immediately put in execution. In five minutes, a mes- 
senger came to summon the captain to the court, where the garrison 
was under arms. The sergeant stood in fronl of the little party with 
a lantern, holding his muster-roll in his hand. I'he first glance told 
the captain that a serious reduction had taken place in his forces, 
and he led the sergeant aside to hear his report. 

"What is the result of your inquiries, Joyce?" he demanded, 
with more uneasiness than he would have liked to betray openly. 

" We have lost just half our men, sii'. The miller, most of the 
Yankees, and two of the Dutchmen, are not on parade; neither is 
one of them to be found in his quarters. They have ether gone over 
to the enemy. Captain Willoughby, or disliking the appearance of 
things here, they have taken to the woods for safety." 

" And abandoned their wives and children, sergeant! Men would 
scarcely do that. " 

" Their wives and children have deserted too, sir. Not a chick or 
child belonging to either of the runaways is (o be found in the Hut." 
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For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead. 
Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispersed and fled. 

Richard 127. 

This was startling intelligence to receive just as night had shut 
in, and under the other circumstances of the case. Touching the 
men who still remained. Captain Willoughby conceived it prudent 
to inquire into their characters and names, in orflei to ascertain the 
ground he stood on, and to govern his future course accordingly. 
He put the question to the sergeant, therefore, as soon as he could 
lead him far enough from the little array to be certain he was out of 
ear shot. 

" We have Michael O'Hearn, Jamie Allen, the two carpenters, 
the three niggers, Joel, and the tiiree Dutchmen that last came into 
the settlement, and the two lads that Strides engaged at the begin- 
ning of the year, left," was the answer. "These, counting your 
honor and myself, make just fifteen mWi ; quite enough yet, I 
should think, to make good the house in case of an assault— though 
1 tear everytliing like an outwork must be abandoned." 

" On the whole, these are the best of our men," returned the cap- 
tain ; " 1 mean the most trustworthy. I count on Mike, Jamie, and 
the blacks, as being as much to be relied on as we are ourselves. 
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Joel, loo, is amanol resources, if he will but do his duty under 
Are." 

"Corporal Strides is still an untried soldier, your honor; though 
recruits, even, sometimes dcwonders. Of course, 1 shall reduce 
the guard to half its former strength, as the men must have some 
sleep, sif." 

" We must depend very much on your vigilance and mine to- 
night, Joyce. "Vou sjiall take the guard till one, vsrhen 1 will stand 
it "tor the rest of the night. 1 will speak to the men before you dis- 
miss them. An encouraging word, just novr, may be worth a 
platoon to us." 

The sergeant seldom dissented from any suggestion of his com- 
manding officer, and the scheme wa« carried out on the spot. The 
lantern was so placed as to permit the captain to see the heteroge- 
neous row of countenances tliat was drawn up before him, and he 
proceeded: 

" It seems, my friends," he said, " that some of our people have 
been seized with a panic, and have deserted. These mistaken men 
have not only fled themselves, but they have induced their wives 
and children to follow them. A little reflection will show you to 
what distress all must be reduced by this ill-judged flight. Fifty- 
miles from another settlement of any size, and more than thirty from 
even a single hut, beyond the cabin of a hunter, days must pass be- 
fore they can reach a place of safety, even should they escape the 
savage foe that we know to be scouring the woods. The women 
and children will not have sufficient art to conceal their trail, nor 
sufficient strength to hold out against hunger and fatigue many 
hours. God forgive them for what they have done, and guide them 
through the difficulties and pains by which they are menaced! As 
for us, we must determine to do pur whole duty, or at once to retire, 
with the consent of each other. If there is a man among you, then, 
who apprehends the consequences of standing to his arms, and of 
deTending his house, let him confess it frankly; he sTaall have leave 
to depart, with all that belongs to him; taking food and the means 
of subsistence and defense with him. 1 wish no man to remain with 
me and mine, but he who can do it cheerfully. The night is now 
dark, and by quitting the Hut at an early hour, such a start might 
be gained over any pursuers, as to place him in comparative security 
before morning. If any such man is here, let him now speak out 
honestly, and fear nothing. The gate shall be opened for his 
march." 

The captain paused, but not a soul answered. A common senti- 
ment of loyalty seemed to bind every one of the listeners to his duty. 
The dark eyes of the negroes rolled along the short rank to see who 
would be the first to desert their master, and grins of delight showed 
the satisfaction with which they noted the effect of the appeal. As 
for Mike, he felt too str(Mly to keep silence, and he muttered the 
passing im pressions alonoT 

" Och!" — growled the County Leitrim man — " is it a good jour- 
ney that I wish the runaways? That it isn't, nor many a good male 
either, as they trudge alang t'rough the woods, with their own con- 
sciences forenent their eyes, pricking them up to come back, like so 
many t'leves of the wof r-ld, as they are, every mother's son of 'em, 
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women and all. I'd nivir do mat; no, not it my head was all scalp, 
down to the soles of my tut, and an lujin was at every inch of it, 
to cut out his Slimmer clothes of my own skin. Tails of religion 
amang, sich cr'athuresi Why, there isn't enough moral in one of 
thim to carry him through the shortest prayer the Lord allows a 
Christian to utter. Divil burn 'em, say 1; that's my kindest wish 
in their behalf." — 

The captain waited patiently for this soliloquy to terminate; then 
he dismissed the men, with a few more words of encouragement, 
and his thanks for the fldeUty they, at least, had shown. By this 
time the nigbt had got to be dark, and the court was much more so, 
on account of the shadows of the buildings, than places in the open 
air. As the captain turned aside to give hie last instructions to 
Joyce, he discovered, by the light of the lantern the latter held, a 
. figure standing, at no great distance, quite dimly seen on account of 
its proximity to the walls of the Hut. It was clearly a man; and 
as all the males able to bear arms, a single sentinel outside the court 
excepted, were supposed to be in tne group that had not yet separat- 
ed, the necessity of ascertaining the character of this unlooked-tor 
• visitor flashed on the minds of the old soldiers at the same instant. 
Joyce raised the lantern, as they moved quickly toward the motion- 
less form, and its light glanced athwart a pair of wild, glowing, dark 
eyes, and the red visage of an Indian. 

''Nick!" exclaimed the captain, "is that you? What has 
brought you here again, and how have you entered the palisades? 
Do you come as a fiiend, to aid us, or as an enemy?" , 

" Too much question, cap'in — too much like squaw; ask all to- 
geder. Go to book-room; Nick follow; tell all he got to say." 

The captain whispered the sergeanl^o ascertain whether the watch 
without was vigilant, when he led the way to the library, where, as 
he expected, he found his wife and daughters anxiously waiting his 
appearance. 

" Oh I Hugh, 1 trust it is not as bad as we feared!" cried the 
mother, as the captain entered the room, closely attended by the 
Tuscarora; " our men cannot be so heartless as to desert us at such 
a moment?" 

The captain kissed his wife, said a word or two of encourage- 
ment, and pointed to the Indian. 

" Nick!" exclaimed all three of the females^ in a breath ; though 
the tones of their voices denoted very different sensations at the un- 
expected appearance of their old acquaintance. Mrs. Willoughby's 
exclamation was not without pleasure, tor she thought the man her 
friend; Beulah"s was filled with alarm, little Evert and savage mas- 
sacres suddenly crossing the sensitive mind of the young mother; 
while Maud's tone had much of the stern resolution that she bad 
summoned to sustain her in a moment of such fearful trial. 

""ies, Nick— Sassy Nick," repeated the Indian in his guttural 
voice; " ole friend — you no glad see him?" 

" That wiU depend on your errand, " interposed the captain. " Are 
you one of the party that is now lying at the mill? But, stop; how 
did you get within the palisades? First answer me that." 

" Come in? Tree no good to stop Injin. Can't do it wid branches 

X 
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how do it widout? "Want plenty of musket and plenty ol soldier to 
do dat. Dis no garrison, cap'in, to make Nick ateard. Always tell 
him too much hole to be tieht." 

" This is not answering my question, fellow. By what means did 
you pass the palisades?" 

" What means? Injin means, sartain. Come like cat, jump like 
deer, slide like snalte. Nick great Tuscarora chief ; know well how 
warrior march, when he dig up hatchet." 

" And Nick has been a great hanger-on of garrisons, and should 
know the use that 1 can make of Jiis back. You will remember, 
Tuscarora, that 1 have had you flogged more than once in my day." 

This was said menacingly, and with more, warmth perhaps, than 
was prudent. It caused the listeners to start, as it a sudden and 
new danger rose before their eyes, and the anxious looks he encoun- 
teied warned the captain that he was probably going loo far. As 
for Nick himself, the gathering thunder-cloud is not darker than 
his visage became at the words he heard ; it seemed, by the moral 
writhing ot his spirit, as it every disgracing blow he had received 
was at that instant torturing his flesh anew^ blended with Ihe keen- 
est feel mgs of ignominy. Captam Willoughby was startled at the 
eflEect he had produced; but it was too late to change his course ; and 
he remained in dignified quiet, awaiting the workings ot the Tus- 
carora's mind. 

It was more than a minute ere Nick made any reply. Gradually, 
but very slowly, the expression of his visage changed. It finally be- 
came as stoical- in expression as severe training could rentier the 
human countenance, and as unmoved as marble. Then he found the 
language he wanted. 

" Lislen," said the Indian, sternly. "Cap'in ole man. Got a 
head like snow on rock. He bold soldier; but he no got wisdom 
enough for gray hair. Why he put he hand rough, on place where 
whip strike? Wise man nebber do dat. Last winter he cold; fire 
wanted to make him warm. Much ice, much gtorm, much snow. 
World seem bad — fit only for bear, and snake, dat liide in roclc. 
Well; winter gone away; ice gone away; snow gone away; storm 
gone away. Summer come in his place. Ebberyt'ing good— ebbery- 
t'ing pleasant. Why t'ink of winter, when summer come, and 
drive him away wid pleasant sky?" 

" In order to provide for its return. He who never thought of 
the evil day, in the hour of his prosperity, would find that he has 
forgotten, not only a duty, but the course of wisdom." 

" He not wise!" said Nick, sternly. " Cap'in pale-face chief. 
He got garrison; got soldier; gpt musket. Well, he flog warrior's 
back; xnake blood come. Dat bad enough; worse to piit finger on 
old sore, and make 'e pain, and 'e shame, come back ag'in." 

"Perhaps it would have been more generous, Nick, to have said 
nothing about it; bul you see howl am situated; an enemy without, 
my men deserting, a bad lookout, and one finding his way into my 
very court-yard, and 1 ignorant of the means.'' 

" Nick tell cap'in all about means. If rea men outside, shoot 
'em; if garrison run away, flog garrison; if don't know, I'arn; but 
don't flog back, ag'in, on ole sorol" 
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" Well, well, say fio more about it, Nick. Here is a dollar to keep 
you in rum, and we will talk of other matters." 

Nick heeded not the money, though it was held before his eyes 
some little time to tempt him. ' Perceiving that the Tuscarora was 
now acting as a warrior and a chief, which Nick would do, and do 
well, on occasion, the captain pocketed the oEEering, and regulated 
his own course accordingly. 

" At all events, 1 have a right to insist on knowing, first, by what 
means ydu entered the palisades; and, second, what business has 
brought you here, at night, and so suddenly." 

" Ask J<ick, cap'in, all he right to ask; but don't touch ole flog. 
How 1 cross palisade? Where your sentinel to stop Injin? One at 
gate; well„none all around, t'other place. Get In, up hete^ down 
dere, over yonder. Ten, twenty, free spot — s'pose him tree? climb 
him. S'pose him palisade?— climb him .too. "What help? Soldier 
out al gate, when Nick get over t'other endl Come in court, too, 
when he want. Halt gate half no gate. So easy, 'shamed to brag 
of. Cap'in once Nick's friend — went on same war-path — dat in ole 
time. Both warrior; both went ag'in French garrison. Well; who 
crept in, close by cannon, open gate, let pale men in? Great Tus- 
carora do dat; no flog, den — no talk of ole sore, dat night!" 

" This is all true enough, Wyandotte." This was Nick's loftiest 
appellation; and a grim but faint smile crossed his visage as he 
heard it again in the mouth of one who had known him when its 
sound carried terror to the hearts of his enemies. " This is all true, 
Wyandotte, and 1 have ever given you credit for it. On that occa- 
sion you were bold as the lion, and as cunnmg as a fox — you were 
much honored for that exploit." 

" No ole sore in dat, um?" cried Nick, in a way so startling as to 
sicken Mrs. Willoughby to the heart. " No call Nick dog, dat 
night. He all warrior, den —ail face; nol)ack." 

" 1 have said you were honored for your conduct, Nick, and paid 
for It. Now let me know what has brought you here to-nignt, and 
whence you come. " 

There was another pause. Gradually the countenance ol the In- 
dian became less and less fierce, until it lost its expression of malig- 
nant resentment in one in wliich human emotions of a kinder nature 
predominated. 

" Squaw good," he said, even gently, waving his hand toward 
Mrs. Willoughby— ,JlGot son; love him like little baby. Nick come 
six, two time before, runner for her son. " 

" My son, Wyandotte!" exclaimed the mother — " Bring you any 
tidings, now, from my boy?" 

" No bring tidin'-too heavy; Indian don't love to carry load — 
bring letter." 

The cry from the three females was now common, each holding 
out her hand, with an involuntary impulse, to receive the note. 
Nick drew the missive from a fold of his garment, and placed it in 
the hand of Mrs. Willoughby, with a quiet grace that a courtier 
might have wished to equal in vain. 

"rhe note was short, and had been written in pencil, on a leaf torn 
(yoin some bwk pJ coarse paper. Tbe haucjwriting, however, wag 
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at once recognzed as Robert Willoughby's, though there was no ad- 
dress, nor any signature. The paper merely contained the following — 

" Trust to your detenses and to nothing else. This party^ has 
many white men in It disguised as Indians. I am suspected, it not 
known. You will be tampered with, but the wisest course is to be 
firm. If Nick is honest he ban tell you more; it false, this note will 
be shown, even though it be delivered. Secure the inner gates, and 
depend more on the house itself than on the pallisades. Jear noth- 
ing for me — my life can be in no danger." 

This note was read by each in succession. Ma ad turning aside to 
conceal the tears that fell fast on the paper, as she perused it. She 
read it last, and was enabled to retain it; and precious to her heart 
was the boon at such a moment, when nearly every sensation of her 
being centered in intense feeling in behalf of the captive. 

" We are told to inquire the particulars of you, Nick," observed 
the captain; " 1 hope you will tell us nothing but truth. A lie is 
so unworthy a warrior s mouth!" 

" Nick didn't lie 'bout beaver dam! Oap'in no find him good, as 
Indian say?" 

■" In that you dealt honestly, and 1 give you credit for it. Has 
any one seen this letter but ourselves, yourself, and the person who 
wrote it?" 

"Whatafek? If NicK say no, "cap'in tink he lie. Even fox tell 
trut' some time; why not Injin? Nick say no." 

" Where did you leave my son, and when? Where is the party 
of redskins at this moment?" 

" All pale-face in hurry ! Ask ten, one, four question, altogeder. 
Well; answer him so. Down here at mill; down dere, at mill; half 
an hour, six, two, ten o'clock." 

" I understand you to say that Major Willoughby was at the mill 
when you saw him last, and that this was only half an hour since?" 

The Tuscarora nodded his head in assent, but made no other re- 
ply. Even as he did this, his keen eyes rolled over the pallid faces 
of the females, in a way to awaken the captain's distrust, and' he re- 
sumed his questions in a tone that partook more of the military 
severity of his ancient habits, than o£ the gentler manner he had 
been accustomed to use of late years. 

" You know me, Nick," he said, sternly, " and ought to dread 
my displeasure. " 

" What cap'in mean now?" demanded the Indian, quietly. 

"That the same whip is in this fort that 1 always kept in the 
other, in which yon knew me to dwell; nor have 1 forgotten how to 
use it." 

The Tuscarora gazed at the captain with a very puzzling expres- 
sion, though, in the main, his countenance appeared to be ironical 
rather than tierce. 

" What for talk of whip now?" he said. " Even Yengeese gen'ral 
hide whip, when he see enemy. Soldier can't fight when back sore. 
When battle near, den all good friend ; when battle over, den flog, 
flog, flog. Why talk so? Cap'in nebber strike Wyandotte." 

" Your memory must be short to say this) I thought an Indian 
kept a better record of what passed," 
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" No man dare strike 'Wyandotte!" exclaimed the Indian, with 
energy. " No man— pale-tace or redskin — can give blow on back 
of Wyandotte, and see sun set!" 

" Well— well — Nick;- we will not dispute on this point, but let 
bygones be bygones. What has happened, has happened, and 1 
hope will never occur again." 

" Dat happen to Niclc — Sassy Nick — poor, drunken Nick — to 
Wyandotte, nebber!" 

" I believe I begin to understand you now, Tuscarora, and am 
glad 1 have a chief and a warrior in my house, instead of a poor mis- 
erable outcast. Shall 1 have the pleasure of filling you a glass in 
honor of our old campaigns?" 

" Nick always dry^^-Wyandotte know no thirst. Nick beggar — 
ask for rum — pray for rum— I'ink of rum— talk of rum— laugh for 
rum — cry for rum. Wyandotte don't know rum when he Beem him. 
Wyandotte beg not'in; no not his scalp." 

*' All this sounds well, and 1 am both willing and glad, chief, to 
receive you in the character in which you give me to understand you 
have now come. A warrior of Wyandotte's high name is too proud 
to carry a forked tongue in his mouth, and 1 shall hear nothing but 
truth. TeU me, then, all you know about this party at the mill; 
what has brought it here, how you came to meet my son, and what 
will be the next step of his captors. Answer the questions in the 
order in which 1 put them." 

" Wyandotte not newspaper to tell ebbery t'ing at once. Let 
cap'in talk like one chief speaking to anoder. " 

" Then, tell me, first, what you know of this party at the mill. 
Are there many pale-faces in it?" 

" Put 'em in the river," answered the Indian, sentenliously; 
" water tell the trut'." 

" You think there are many among them that would wash white?" 

" Wyandotte know so. When did red warriors ever travel on 
their path like hogs in drove? One red man there as Great Spirit 
made him; by his side two red men as paint made 'em. This soon 
told on trail." 

'• Tou struck their trail, then, and joined their company in that 
manner?" 

Another nod indicated the assent of the Indian. Perceivmg that 
the Tuscarora did not intend to speak, the captain continued his in- 
terrogatories. 

" And how did the trail betray the secret, chief?" he asked. 

" Toe turn out— step too short — trail too broad— trail too plain- 
march too short." 

" You must have followed them some distance, Wyandotte, to 
learn all this?" 

"Follow from Mohawk— join 'em at mill. Tuscaiora don't like 
too much travel with Mohawk?" 

" But, according to your account, there can not be a great many 
redskins in the party, if the white men so much outnumber them." 

Nick now raised his right hand, showing all the fingers and the 
thumb at each exhibition, four several times. Then he raised it 
once, showing only the forefinger and thumb, - 
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"This makes twenty-two, Nick. Do you include yourself in 
the number?" 

" Wyandotte, a Tuscarora— he counl Mohawks." 

" True— are ihere any other red men among them?" 

" Oneida, so "—holding up tour fingers only.^^ After which he 
held up a single finger, adding— " Onondaga, so." 

" Twenty-two Mohawks, four Oneidas, and a single Onondaga, 
make twenty-seven in all. To these, how many whites am 1 to 
add? You counted them also?" 

The Indian now showed both hands, with all the fingers extended, 
repeating the gestures four times; then he showed one hand entire, 
and two fingers on the other. 

" Forty-seven. Add these to the redskins, and we get seventy- 
four for the total. 1 had supposed them rather stronger than this, 
Wyandotte?" 

" No stronger— no weaker— just so. Good many ole womans, 
too, among pale-faces." 

" Old women! You are not speaking literally, Nick? All that I 
have seen appear to be men." 

" Got beard; but ole women, too. Talk— talk— talk;— do not'in'. 
Dat what Injin call ole woman. Party, poor party; cap'in beat 
'em, if he fight like ole time." 

" Well, this is encouraging, Wilhelmina,' and Nick seems to be 
dealing fairly with us." 

"Now, inquire more about Robert, Hugh "—said the wife, in 
whose maternal heart her children were always uppermost. ' 

" You hear, Nick; my wife is desirous of learning something 
about her son, next." 

During the preceding dialogue there had been something equivo- 
cal in the expression of the Indian's face. Every word he uttered 
about the party, its numbers, and his own roanner of falling in with 
it, was true, and his countenance indicated that he was dealing 
fairly. Still, the captain fancied that he could detect a covert fierce- 
ness in his eye and air, and he felt uneasiness even while he yielded 
him credence. As soon as Mrs. Willoughby, however, interposed 
the gleam of ferocity that passed so unnaturally and readily athwart 
the swarthy features of the savage, melted into a look of gentleness, 
and there Were moments when it might be almost termed softness. 

" Good to have moder " — said Nick, kindly — " Wyandotte got 
no squaw -wife dead, moder dead, sister dead — all done to land of 
spirits — by'm-by, chiel follow. No one throw stone on his gravel 
Been on death-path long ago, but cap'in "s squaw say, ' Stop, Nick; 
little too soon, now ; take medicine, and get well. ' Squaw made to 
do good. Chief alway like 'e squaw when his mind not wild with 
war." 

" And your mind, Wyandotte, is not wild with war, now," 
answered Mrs. Willoughby earnestly. " You will help a mother, 
then, to get her son out onfie hands of mercilegs enemies?" 

" Why you t'ink merciless? Because pale-face dress like Injin, 
and try to cheat?" 

"That may be one reason; but 1 fear there are many others. 
Tell me, Wyandotte, how came you to discover that Robert was a 
prisoner, and by what means did he contrive to give you his letter?" 
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The Indian assumed a look ot piide, a little bleuded with hauteur; 
for he felt that he was manifesting the superiority of a red man over 
the pale-face, as he related the means through which he had made 
his discoveries. 

" Read book on ground," Nick answered gravely. " Two book 
al way open before chief; one in sky, t'other on ground. Book in 
sky tell weather — snow, rain, wind, thunder, lightning, war — book 
on ground tell what happen." 

"And what had this book on the ground to do with my son, 
"Wyandotte?" 

" Tell all about him. Major's trail first seen at mill. No mocca- 
lin-^much boot. Soldier boot like letter — say great deal in few 
word. First t'ink t cap'in; but it too short. Den know it major." 

" This sounds very well, Nick," interiupted the captain, " though 
you will excuse me if 1 say it is going a little too far. It seems im- 
possible that you should know that the print ot the foot was that of 
my son. How could you be certain ot this?" 

" How could, eh? Who follow trail from house, here, to Hud- 
son River. T'ink Nick blind, and can't see? Tuscarora read his 
book well as pale-face read Bible." . Here Nick looked round him a 
moment, raised his tore-flnger, dropped his voice, and added earnest- 
ly — " See him at Bunker Hill — know him among ten, six, two t'ou- 
sand warrior. Know dat foot if meet him in Happy Hunting 
Ground." 

"And why my son's foot in particular? The boot is often 
changed, can never be exactly like its predecessor, and one boot is 
so much like another, that to me the thing seems impossible. This 
account of the boot, Nick, makes me distrust your whole story." 

" What distrust?" demanded the Indian like lightning. 

" It means doubt; uncertainty — distrust." 

" Don't believe, ha?" 

" Yes, that is it, substantially. Don't more than half believs, 
perhaps, would be nearer to the mark." 

" Why, ole soldier alway distrust; squaw nebber? Ask moder— 
ha! — you t'ink Nick don't know son's trail —handsome trail, like 
young chief's?" 

" 1 can readily believe Nick might recognize Bob's trail, Hugh " 
— expostulated Mrs. Willoughby. " He has a foot in a thousand — 
you may remember how every one was accustomed to speak ot his 
beautiful foot, even when he was a boy. As a man, I think it still 
more remarkable." 

"Ay, go on, Nick, in this way, and my wife will believe all you 
say. There is no distrust in a mother's partiality, certainly. You 
are an old courtier, and would make your way at St. James's." 

" Major nebber telLabout foot?" asked Nick, earnestly. 

" I remember nothing ; and had he spoken of any such thing, I must 
have heard it. But never mind the story, now; you saw the foot- 
print, and knew it for my son's. Did you ask to be admitted to 
his prison? or was your intercourse secret?" 

" Wyandotte too wise to act like squaw or boy. See him, widout 
look. Talk, widout speak— hear, widout ear. Major write letter, 
Nick lake him. All done by ej^e and band; not'in' done by tongue, 
or at Council Fire. Mohawk blind like owll" 
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"May 1 belifeve you, Tuscarora; or, incited by demons, do you 
come to deceive me?" . u t 

" Ole warrior look two time-fcefore he go; t'ink ten time before 
he say, yes. All good. Nick no affronted. IJo so himself, and 
t'ink 'it right. Cap'itj may believe all Nick say." 

"If'atherl" cried Maud, with simple energy, "I vcill answer for 
the Indian's honesty. He has guided Robert so often, and been 
with him in so many trying scenes, he never can have the heart to 
betiay him or us. Trust him, then; he may be of Infinite service." 

Even Captain "Wllloughby, little disposed as he was to judge Nick 
tavorably, was struck with the gleam ot manly kindness that shot 
across the dark face of the Indian, as he gazed at the glowing cheek 
and illuminated countenance ot the ardent and beautiful girl. 

" Nick seems disposed to make a truce with you, at least, Maud," 
he said, smiling, "and 1 shall now know where to look for a 
meaiator, whenever any trouble arises between us." 

" 1 have known ^^'yandotte, dear sir, from childhood, and he has 
ever been my friend. He promised me, in particular, to be true to 
Bob, and 1 am happy to say he has ever kept his word." 

This was telling but half the story. Maud had made the Indian 
many presents, and most especially had she attended to his wants, 
when it was known he was to be the major's guide, the year pre- 
vfously, on his return to Boston, Nick had known her real father, 
and was present at his death. He was consequently acquainted 
with her actual position in the family of the Hutted Knoll; and 
what was of far more consequence in present emergencies, he had 
fathomed the depths of her heart, in a way our heroine could hardly 
be said to have done herself. Off her guard with such a being, 
Maud's solicitude, however, had betrayed her, and the penetrating 
Tuscarora had discerned t bat which had escaped the observation of 
father, and mother, and sister. Had Nick been a pale-face, of the 
class of those with whom he usually associated, hia discovery 
would have gone through the settlement, with scofflngs and exag- 
gerations; but this forest gentleman, for such was Wyandotte, in 
spite of his degradation and numerous failings, had too much con- 
sideration to make a woman's affections the subject of his coarseness 
and merriment. The secrets ot Maud would not have been more 
sacred with her own brother, had such a relative existed to become 
her confidant, than it was with Saucy Nick. 

" Nick gal's friend," observed the Indian, quietly; " dal enough; 
what Nick ^ay, Nick rnean. What Nick mean, he do. Come, 
cap'iu; time to quit squaw, and talk about war." 

At this hint, which was too plain to be misunderstood. Captain 
Willoughby bade the Indian withdraw to the court, promising to 
follow him, as soon as he could hold a short conference with Joyce, 
who was now summoned to the council. The subject ot discussion 
was the manner in which the Tuscarora had passed the stockade,, 
and the probability of his being true. 'The sergeant was disposed 
to mistrust all red men, and he advised putting Nick under arrest, 
and to keep him in durance, until the return ot light, at least. 

" l-migiit almost say, your honor, that such are orders, sir. The 
advice to soldiers carrying on war with savages tells us that the best 
course is to pay off treachery with ireachery; and treachery is a 
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redskin's manual exeicise. There is O'Hearn will make a capital 
sentinel, for the fellow is as true as the best steel in the army. Mr. 
Woods's room is empty^ and it is so tar out of the way thai nothing 
will be easier than to keep the savage snug enough. Besides, bji a 
little management, he might fancy we were doing him honor all the 
while!" 

" We will see, sergeant," answered the captain. " It has a bad 
appearance, and yet it may be the wisest thing we can do. Let us 
first go the rounds, taking Nick with ua for safety, and determine 
afterward." 



CHAPTER XX. 

His hand was stayed— he knew not why; 

'Twas a presence bl-eathed around — 
A pleading from the deep blue sky, 

And up from the teeming ground. 
It told of the care that lavished had b 

In sunshine and in dew — 
Of the many things that had wrought a screen 

When peril round it grew. 

Mrs. Seba Smith. 

The desertions gave not only the captain, but his great support 
and auxiliary, the sergeant, the gravest apprehensions. A disposi- 
tion of that nature is always contagious, men abandoning a failing 
cause, much as rats are known to quit a sinking ship. It is not a 
matter of surprise, therefore, that the distrust which accompanied 
the unexpected appearance of the Tuscarora became associated with 
this falling off in the loyalty of the garrison in the minds of the two 
old soldiers. 

" 1 do think, your honor," said Joyce, as they enlered the court 
together, " that we may depend on O'Hearn, and Jamie, and Strides. 
The latter, as a matter of course, being a corpora], or sergeant as he 
calls himself; and the two first, as men who have no ties but such as 
would be likely to keep them true to this family. But here is the 
corporal to«peak for himself." 

As this was said. Corporal Strides, as the sergeant persisted in 
terming Joel, on the ground that being but one step higher himself, 
the overseer could justly claim no rank of greater pretension, ap- 
proached the captain, taking care to make the military salute which 
Joyce had never succeeded before in extracting from him, notwith- 
standing a hundred admonitions on the subject. 

" This is a distressing affair. Captain Willoughby," observed Joel, 
in his most Jesuitical manner; " and to me it is altogether unaccount- 
able! It does seem to me ag'in natur', for a man lo desert his own 
household and hum " (Joel meant " home ") " in the hour of trial. 
If a fellow-being wunt " (Anglice " won't ") " standby his wife and 
children, he can hardly be expected to do any of his duties." 

" Quite true. Strides," answered the confiding captain, " though 
these deserters are not altogether as bad as you represent, since you 
will remember they have carried their wives and children with 
them. ' ' 

" I believe they have, sir— yes, that must be allowed to be true, 
and that it is which to me seems the most extr'or'nary. The very 
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men that a person would calcilate on the most, or the heads of fami- 
lies, have desarted, while 1 hem that remain behind are mostly single!" 

",lf we single men have no wives and children of our own to fight 
for. Strides," observed .Joyce, with a little military stiffness, "we 
have the wife and children of Captain "Willougbby; no man who 
wishes to sell his life dearly need lools for a better motive." 

" Thank you, sergeant," the captain said, feelingly. " On you 1 
can rely, as on myself. So long as 1 have you and Joel here, and 
Mike and the blacks, and the rest of the Vjrave fellows who have 
siood by roe thus far, 1 shall not despair. We can make good the 
house against ten times our own number. But it is time to look to 
the Indians." 

" 1 was going to speak to the captain about Mick," put in Joel, 
■who had listened to the eulogium .on his own fidelity with some 
qualms of conscience. " I can't say 1 like the manner he has passed 
between the two parties; and that fellow has always seemed to me 
as if he owed the captain a mortal grudge; when an Injin does owe 
a grudge he is pretty sartin to pay it in full." 

"This has passed ovei my mind, too, 1 will confess, Joel; yet 
Nick and I have been on reasonably good terms, when one comes to 
remember his character on the one side, and the fact that I have 
commanded a frontier gairison on theotner. If 1 have had occasion 
to flog him a few times, 1 hare also had occasion to give him more 
rum than has done him good, with now and then a dollar." 

" There 1 think the captain miscalculates," observed Joel, with a 
knowledge of human nature that would have been creditable to him, 
had he practiced on it himself, " No man is thankful for rum when 
the craving is oJEf, sin' he knows he has been taking an inimy into 
his stomach; and as for the money, it was much the same as giving 
the liquor, seein' that it went for liquor as soon as he could trot down 
to the mill. A man will seek his revenge for rum as soon as for any- 
thing else, when he gets to feel injuries uppermost. Beside, 1 s'pose 
the captain knows an injury will be remembered long a'ter a favor 
is lorgotten." 

" This may be true, Strides, and certainly 1 shall keep my eyes 
on the Indian. Can you .mention any particular act that excites 
your suspicion?" 

" Don't the captain think Nick may have had sulhin' to do with 
the desartions? A dozen men would scarce desaxt all at once, as it 
might be, onless some one was at the bottom of it." 

This was true enough, certainly, though Joel chose to keep out of 
view all his own machinations and arts on the subject The captain 
was struck by the suggestion, and he deternained to put his first in- 
tention in respect to Nick in force immediately. Still it was neces- 
sary to proceed with caution, the state of the Hut rendering a proper 
watch and a suitable prison difiBcult to be obtained. These circum- 
stances were mentioned to the overseer, who led the way to the part 
of the building occupied by his own family; aud throwing open the 
doors, ostentatiously exhibited Phoebe and her children in their cus- 
tomary beds, at a moment when so many others had proved recreant. 
His professed object was to offer a small closet in his OM'n rooms as 
a prison for Nick, remarking he must be an ingenious savage in- 
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deed, if he could escape the vigilance of so many watchful eyes as 
■would then be on him. 

" 1 believe you. Strides," said the captain, smiling as he walked 
away from the place; "if he can escape Phoebe and her children 
the fellow must be made of quiclcailver. Siill, 1 have a better prison 
in view. 1 am glad to see this pi-oof, however, of your own fidelity, 
by finding all your family in their beds; for those are not wanting 
who would have me suspect even you." 

" Me! Well, if the captain can't count on his own overseer, 1 
should like to ask such persons on whom he can countV Madam 
Willoughby and the young ladies isn't more likely to remain true 
than 1 am myself, 1 should think. What in reason, or natur', or 
all lawful objects, could make me — " 

Joel was about to run into that excess of vindication that is a little 
apt to mark guilt; but the captain cut him short by telling him it 
was Lnnecessary, recommending vigilance, and walking away in 
search of Nick. 

The Indian was found standing beneath the arch of the gateway, 
upright, motionless, and patient. A lantern was kept burning here, 
the place being used as a sort of guard-house, and by its light it was 
easy to perceive the state of the still unhung leaf of the passage. 
This leaf, however, was propped in its place by strong timbers, and 
on the whole many persons would think it the most secure half of 
the gate. Captain Willoughby observed that the Indian was study- 
" ing this arrangement when he entered the place himself. The cir- 
cumstance caused him uneasiness, and quickened his determination 
to secure the Indian. 

" Well, Nick." he said, concealing his inlention under an appear- 
ance of indifference, " you see our gates are well fastened, and steady 
hands and quick eyes will do the rest. It is getting late, and 1 wish 
to have you comfortably lodged before Hie down myself. Follow 
mo, and ] will show you to a place w^ere you will be at your ease." 

The Tuscarora understood the captain's object the instant he 
spoke of giving him comfortable lodgings, a bed being a thing that 
was virtually unknown to his habits. But he raised no objections, 
quietly treading in the mother'? footsteps, until both were in the 
bed-room of the absent Mr. Woods. The apartments ot the chaplain 
were above the library, and being in the part of the house that was 
fortified by the clifl, they had dormer windows that looked toward 
the forest. The height of these windows, the captain thought, would 
be a sufficient security against flight; and by setting Mike and one 
of the Plinys on the lookout, to relieve each other at intervals of 
four hours, he thought the Tuscarora might be kept until the return 
of light. The hour when he most apprehended danger was that 
which just precedes the day, sleep then pressing the heaviest on 
the sentinel's eyelids, and rest having refreshed the assailants. 

" Here, Wyandotte, 1 intend you shall pass the. night," said the 
captain, assuming as much courtesy of manner as if he were doing 
the honors of his house to an invited and honored guest. " 1 know 
you despise a bed, but there are blankets, and by spreading them on 
the floor you can make your own arrangements." 

Nick made a gesture of assent, looUing cautiously around him, 
carefully avoiding every appearance of curiosity at the same time, 
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more in pride of character, however, than in cunning. Nererthe- 
less, he took in the history ot the locality at a glance. 

" It is well," he said; " a Tusoarora chief no t'inkot sleep. Sleep 
come standing, walking, where he will, when he will. Dog eats dep 
He down to sleep; warrior always ready. Good-by, cap'in — to- 
morrow see him ag'in." 

" Good-night, Nick, I have ordered your old friend Mike, the 
Irishman, to come and sit in your room, lest you might want some- 
thing in the night. "Vlou are good friends with Mike, 1 believe; I 
chose him on that account. " 

The Indian understood this, too; but not an angry gleam, no 
smile, nor any other sign betrayed his consciousness of the captain's 
motives. 

"Mike, good," he answered, with emphasis. " Long tongue— 
short t'ink. Say much, mean little. Heart sound, like hard oak — 
mind like spunk— burn quick; no too much strong." 

This sententious and accurate delineation ot the County Leitrim- 
man's characteristics induced a smile in the captain; but O'Hearn 
entering at the moment, and possessing his entire confidence, he saw 
no use in replying. Jn another minute the two worthies were left in 
possession of the bedroom, Michael having received a most solemn 
injunction not to be tempted to drink. 

It was now so late the captain determined to let the regular watches 
of the night take their course. He held a short consultation with 
Joyce, who took the first ward, and then threw himself on a mattress 
in his clothes, his aflectionate wife having done the same thing, by 
the side of her daughters and grandson. In an adjoining room. 
In a short time the sounds of footsteps ceased in the Hut, and .one 
unacquainted with the real state of the household might have 
fancied that the peace and security ot one of its ancient midnights 
were reigning about the Knoll. 

It was just two in the morning, when the sergeant tapped lightly 
at the door ot his commanding officer's room. The touch was suffi- 
cient to bring the captain to his feet, and he instantly demanded the 
news. 

" Kothing but sentry go, your honor," replied Joyce. " 1 am as 
fresh as a regiment that is just marching out of barracks, and can 
easily stand the guard till daylight. Still as it was orders to call your 
honor at two, 1 could do no less, you know, sir. ' ' 

' ' Very well, sergeant. 1 will just wash my eyes, and be with you 
in a minute. How has the night gone?" 

" Famously quiet, sir. Not even an owl to trouble it. The sen- 
tinels have kept their eyes wide open, dread of "the scalping-knife 
being a good wakener, and no sign of any alarm has been seen. 1 
will wait for your honor in the court, the moment of relieving guard 
being often chosen by a cunning enemy tor th? assault." 

"Tes," sputtered the captain, his face just emerging from the 
water—" if he happen to know when that is." 

In another minute the two old soldiers were together in the court, 
waiting the return of Jamie Allen wtih his report, the mason having 
been sent around to the beds of the fresh men to call the guard. It 
was not long, however, before the old man was seen hastening toward 
the spot where Joyce had bid him come. 
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'I The Lord ha' maircy on us, and on a' wretched sinners!" ex- 
claimed Jamie, as soon as near enough to be heard without raising 
his voice in too high a key — " there are just the beds of the three 
Connecticut lads that were to come into the laird's guard, as empty 
as a robin's nest tra' which the yang ha' flown!" 

" Do you mean, Jamie, that the boys have deserted?" 

" It's just that; and no need of ca'ing it"T)y anither name. The 
Hoose o' Hanover wad seem to have put the deil in a' the lads, 
women and children included, and to have raised up a spirit o' dis- 
affection, that is fast leaving us to carry out this terrible warfare 
with our ain hearts and bodies." 

" With your honor's permission," said the sergeant, " 1 would 
ask Corporal Allen it the deserters have gone oil with their arms 
and accouteiments?" 

•' Airms? Ay, and legs, and a' belonging to 'em, with niair that 
is the lawfu' property of the laird. Not so much as a flint is left 
behind." 

" Then we may count on seeing all the fellows in the enemy's 
ranks," the sergeant quietly remarked, helping himself to the 
tobacco from which he had retrained throughout the previous hours 
of the night, Joyce being too much of a martinet to smoke or chew 
on duty. ' ' It's uphill work, your honor, when every deserter 
counts two, in this manner. The civil wars, however, are remark- 
able for this sort of wheeling, and facing to the right-about; the 
same man often changing his colors two or three times in a cam- 
paign." 

Captain WlUoughby received the news of this addition to his ill 
luck with an air of military stoicism, though he felt, in reality, 
more like a father and a husband on the occasion than like a hero. 
Accustomed to self-command, he succeeded in concealing the extent 
of his uneasiness, while he immediately set about inquiring into the 
extent of the evil. 

" Joel is to join my watch," he said, " and he may throw some 
light on this afiair. Let us call him at once; for a few minutes may 
prove of importance." 

Even while speaking, the captain crossed the court, accompanied 
by the sergeant and mason ; and ceremony being little attended to on 
sucn occasions, they all sntered the quarters of Strides in a body. 
The place was empty ! Man, woman, and children had abandoned the 
spot, seemingly in a body, and this, too, far from empty-handed. 
The manner in which the room had been stripped, indeed, was the 
first fact which induced the captain to believe that a man so much 
and so long trusted would desert him in a strait so serious. There 
could be no mistake; and, for a moment, the husband and father 
felt such a sinking of the heart as would be apt to follow the sud- 
den conviction that his enemies must prevail. 

" Let us look further, Joyce," he said, " and ascertain the extent 
of the evil at once." 

" This is a very bad example, your Jionor, that Corporal Strides 
has set the men, and we may expect tonear of more desertions. A 
non-commissioned oflicer should have had too much pride for this! 
1 have always remarked, sir, in tht army, that when a non-com- 
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micsioned officer left his colors, he was pretty certain to carry otf « 
platoon with him." ' 

The search justified this opinion ol the sergeant. A complete ex- 
amination of the quarters of all the men having been made, it was 
ascertained that eveiy white man in the Hut, the sergeant, Jaihes 
Allen, and a young New England laborer of the name of Blodget 
excepted, had abandoned the place. Every man had carried off with 
him his arms and ammunition, leaving the rooms as naked of de- 
fense as they had been before they were occupied. Women and 
children, too, were all gone, proving that the flights had been made 
deliberately, and with concert. This left the Hut to be defended by 
its owner, the sergeant, the two Plinys, and a young descendant of 
the same color, Jamie Allen, Blodgett, and Mike, who had not yet 
been relieved from his ward over the Indian; eight men in all, who 
might possibly receive some assistance from the tour black females 
in the kitchen. 

The captain examined this small array of force, every man but 
Mike being up and in the line, with a saddened countenance; for he 
remembered what a different appearance it made only the previous 
day, when he had his gallant son too with him, a host in himself. It 
added moitification to regret, also, when he remembered that this 
great loss had been made without a single blow having been struck 
in defense of his precious family and his lawful rights. 

" We must close the gate of the court, and bar it at once. Joyce," 
the captain said, as soon as fully apprised of the true slate of his 
force. " It will be quite suflBcient if we make good the house, with 
this handful of men; giving up all hope of doing anything with the 
stockade. It is the facility offered by the open gateway that has led 
to all this mischief. " 

" 1 don't know, your honor. "When desertion once fairly gets 
into a man's mind, it's wonderful the means he will find to bring 
about his wishes. Corporal Strides, no doubt, has passed his fam- 
ily and his kit through lioth gates; for, being in authority, our people 
were hardly disciplined enough to understand the difference between a 
non-commissioned officer on guard, and one olf guard ; but, there 
were a hundred ways to mischief, even had there been no gate. 
Jamie, take one of the blacks, and bar the inner gale. What is 
your honor's pleasure next?" 

" 1 wish my mind were at ease on the subject of the Tnscarora. 
, With Nick's assistance as a runner and spy, and even as a sharp- 
shooter, we should be vastly stronger. See to the gate yourself, 
sergeant, then follow me to Mr. Woods's room." 

This was done, the captain waiting for his companion on the 
threshold of the outer door. Ascending the narrow stairs, they 
were soon on the floor above, and were happy to find the door of the 
Tuscarora's prison fastened without, as they bad left it ; this precau- 
tion having been taken as a salutary assistance to O'Hearn's sagac- 
ity. Undoing these fastenings, the sergeant stepped aside to allow 
his superior to precede him, as became their respective stations. 
The captain advanced, holding the lantern before him, and found 
an empty room. Both TSitfk and Milce were gone, though it was not 
easy to discover by vrhat means they had quitted the place. The 
door was secure, the windows were down, and the chimney was too 
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small to allow of the passage of a human bgdy. The defection of 
tiie Irishman caused the captain great pain, while it produced sur- 
prise even in the sergeant. Mike's fidelity had been thought of proof; 
and, for an instant, the master of the place was disposed to believe 
some evil spirit had been at work to corrupt his people. 

" This is more than 1 should have expected, Joyce!" he said, as 
much in sorrow as in anger. " 1 should as soon have looked for 
the desertion of old Pliny as that of Mike!" 

" It is extr'or'nary, sir; but one is never safe without in-ahd-ih 
discipline. A drill a week, and that only for an hour or two of a 
tSaturday afternoon. Captain Willoughby, may make a sort of coun- 
try militia, but it will do nothing tor the field. ' Talk of enlisting 
men for a year, Sergeant Joyce,' said old Colonel Flanker to me, one 
day in the last war — ' why it will take a year to teacli a soldier-how 
to eat. Your silly fellows in the provincial assemblies fancy because 
a man has teeth, and a stomach, and an appetite, that lie knows how 
to eat; but eating is an art, sergeant, and military eating above all 
other" branches of it ; and 1 maintain a soldier can no more learn 
how to eat,' as a soldier, the colonel meant, your honor, ' than he 
can learn to plan a campaign by going through the manual exercise." 
For my part. Captain Willoughby, I have always thought it took 
a man his first five years' enlistment to learn how to obey orders." 

" 1 had thought that Irishman's heart in the right place, Joyce, 
and counted as much on him as 1 did on you!" 

" On me. Captain Willoughby!" answered the sergeant, in a tone 
of mortification. " 1 should think your honor would have made 
some difteience between your old orderly — a man who hud served 
thirty years in your own regiment, and most ot the time in your 
own company, and a bit of a wild Hibernian of only ten years' ac- 
quaintance, and he a man who never saw a battalion paraded for 
real service." 

" 1 see my error now, Joyce but Michael had so much blundering 
honesty about him, or seemed to have, thai 1 have been his dupe. 
It is too late, however, to repine; the fellow is gone; it only re- 
mains to ascertain the manner of his flight. May not Joel have 
undone the fastenings of the door, and let him and the Indian escape 
together, in common with the rest of the deserters?" 

" I secured that door, sir, with my own hands, in a military man- 
ner, and know that it was found as I left it. The Rev. Mr. Woods's 
bed seems to have been disturbed; perhaps that may furnish a 
clew." 

A clew the bed did furnish, and it solved the problem. The 
bed-cord was removed, and both the sheets and one of the blankets 
were missing. This directed the inquiry to the windows, one of 
which was not closed entiiely. A chimney stood near the side of 
this window, and by its aid it was not difiBcult'tO reach theildge 
ot the root. On the inner side of the roof wis the staging, or 
walk, already mentioned; and once on that, a person could make 
the circuit of the entire roof in perfect safety. Joyce mounted to 
the ridge, followed by the captain, and gained the staging with a 
little efiort, whence they proceeded round the building to ascertain 
if the rope was not yet hanging over the exterior, as a means of de- 
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scent. It was found as^xpectetJ, and withdrawn lest it might be 
used to introduce enemies within the house. / 

These discoveries put the matter of Michael's delinquency at rest/ 
He had clearly gone ofE with his prisoner, and might next be looked 
lor in the ranks of the besiegers. The conviction of this truth 
gave the captain more than uneasiness; it caused him pain, tor the 
County Leitrim man had been a favorite with the whole family, 
and most especially with nis daughter Maud. 

" 1 do not think you and the blacks will leave me, Joyce," he 
observed, as the sergeant and himself descended by the common 
passage to the court. " On you 1 can rely, is 1 would rely on my 
noble son, were he with me at this moraeiit." 

" 1 beg your honor's pardon — lew words tell best for a man, deeds 
being his duty — but if your honor will liave the condescension just 
to issue your orders, the manner iu which they shall be obeyed will 
tell the whole story." 

" 1 am satisfied ot that, sergeant; we must put shoulder to shoul- 
der, and die in the breach, should it be necessary, before we give 
up the place." 

By this time the two old soldiers were again in the court, where 
they found all their remaining force of the male sex; the men being 
too uneasy, indeed, to think of going to their pallets until better 
assured of their safety. Captain willoughby ordered Joyce to draw 
them up in line again, when he addressed them once more in per- 
son. 

"My friends," the captain commenced, "there would be little 
use in attempting to conceal from you our real situation; nor would 
it be strictly honest. You see here every man on whom 1 can now 
depend for the defense of my fireside and family. MiKe has gone 
with the rest, and the Indian has escaped in his company. You can 
make up your own opinions of our chances of success, but my res- 
olution is formed. Before 1 open a gate to the merciless wretches 
without, who are worse than the savages of the wilderness, possess- 
ing all their bad and none of their redeeming qualities, it is my de- 
termination to be buried under the ruins of this dwelling. >But you 
are not bound to imitate my example; and it any among you, black 
or white, regrets being here at this moment, he shall still have arms 
and ammunition, and food given him, the gates shall be opened, and 
he may go freely to seek his safety in the forest. For God's sake 
let there be no more desertions; he that wishes to quit me, may now 
quit me unmolested; but, after this moment, martial law will be en- 
forced, and 1 shall give orders to shoot down any man detected in 
treachery, as 1 would shoot, down a vicious dog." 

This address was heard in profound silence. No man stirred, 
nor did any man speak. . 

" Blodget," continued Hhe captain, "you have been with me a 
shorter time than any other person present, and cannot feel the same 
attachment to me and mine aa the rest. Y ou are the only native 
American among us, Joyce excepted — for we count the blacks as 
nothing in respect to country — and may feel that 1 am an English- 
man born, as 1 fear has been the case with the rest of your friends. 
Perhaps 1 ought not to ask you to remain. Take your arms, then, 
and make the best of your way to the settlements. Should you 
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reach Albany, you might even serve me essentially by delivering a 
letter 1 will confide to you, and which will bring us effectual succor. " 

The young man did not answer, though his fingers worked pn the 
barrel of his musket, and he shifted his weight from leg to'leg like 
one wliose inward feelings were moved. 

"1 believe 1 understand you, Captain Willoughby," ,he saia at 
length, " though 1 thinfe you don't understand me. 1 know you old 
country people think meanly of us new country people, but 1 sup- 
pose that's in the natur' of things; then, 1 allow Joel Strides's con- 
duet'has been such as to give you reason to judge us harshly. But 
there is a difference among us, as well as among the English; and 
some of us— 1 won't say 1 am such a man, but actions speak louder 
than words, and all will be known in the end — but some of us wUl 
be fo;and true to our bargains, as well as other men." 

"Bravely answered, my lad," cried the sergeant, heartily, and 
looking around at his commander with exultation, to congratulate 
him on having such a follower. " This is a man who will obey 
orders through thick and thin. I'll answer for it, your honor. Lit- 
tle does he care who's king or who's governor, so long as he knows 
his captain and his corps." 

" There you are mistaken. Sergeant Joyce," the youth observed 
firmly. " I'm for my country, and I'd quit this house in a minute 
did 1 believe Captain Willoughby meant to help the crown. But 1 
have lived long enough heie to know'he is at the most neu- 
tral; though 1 think he rather favors the side of the colonies than 
that of the crown. " 

" You have judged rightly, Blodget, " observed the captain. " I 
do not quite like this declaiation of independence, though 1 can 
scarce blame Congress for having made it. Of the two, 1 think the 
Americans nearest right, and 1 now conceive myself to be more 
of an American than an Englishman. 1 wish this to be understood, 
Joyce." 

" Do you, sir? It's just as your honor pleases. 1 didn't know 
which side it was your pleasure to support, nor does it make any 
great difference with most of us. Orders are orders, let them come 
from king or colonies. ^1 would take the liberty of recommending, 
your honor, that this young^man be promoted. Strides's desertion 
has left a vacancy among the corporals, and we shall w^nt another 
for the guard. It would hardly do to make a nigger a cdrporal." 

" Very well, Joyce, have it as you wish," interrupted the captain 
a little impatiently; for he perceived he had a spirit to deal with in 
Blodiiet that must hold such tiifles at their true value. " Let it be 
Corporal Allen and Corporal Blodget in future." 

" Do you hear, men? These are general orders. The relieved 
guard will fall out, and try to get a little sleep, as we shall parade 
again half an hour before day." 

AlasI the relieved guard, like the relief itself, consisted of only 
two men. Corporal Blodget and Pliny ths younger; old Pliny, in 
virtue of his household work, being rated as an idler. These five, 
with the captain and. the sergeant, made the number of the garrison 
seven, which was the whole male force that now remained. 

Captain Willoughby directed Joyce and his two companions to go 
to their pallets, notwithstanding, assuming the charge of the look- 
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out himself, and profiting by the occasion to make himself better ac- 
quainted with the character ot his new corporal than circumstances 
had hitherto permitted. 



, CHAPTER XXI. 

For thee they fought, for thee they fell, 
And their oath was on thee laid ; 
To thee the clarions raised their swell, 
Ajid the dying warriors prayed. 

PEHOrVAL. 

The distaste tor each other which existed between thfe people of 
New England arid those of the adjoining colonies, anterior to the 
war oi the revolution, is a matter of history. It was this feeling that 
threw Schuyler, one ot the noblest and best men in the service of 
his country, into the shade, a year later than the period of which we 
are writing. This feeling was very naturally produced, and, under 
the circumstances, was quite likely to be active in a revolution. Al- 
though New England and New York were contiguous territories, a 
wide difference existed between their social conditions. Out of the 
larger towns there could scarcely be said to be a gentry at all in the 
former; while the latter, a conquered province, had received the 
framework of the English system, possessing Lords of the Manor, 
and aivers other of the fragments of the feudal system. So great 
was the gocial equality throughout the interior of the New England 
provinces, indeed, as almost to remove the commoner distinctions 
of civilized associations, bringing all classes surprisingly near the 
same level, with the exceptions of the very low, or some rare in- 
stance ot an individual who was raised above his neighbors by un- 
usual wealth, aided perhaps by the accidents of birth, and the ad- 
vantages of education. 

The results of such a state of society are easily traced. Habit had 
taken the place ot principles, and a people accustomed to see even 
questions of domestic discipline referred either to the church or to 
public sentiment, and who knew tew or none of the ordinary dis- 
tinctions of social intercourse, submitted to the usages of other con- 
ditions of society with singular distaste and stubborn reluctance. 
The native ot New England deferred singularly t(i great wealth in 
1776, as he is known to defer to it to-day; but it was opposed to all 
his habits and prejudices to defer to social station. Unused to inter- 
course with what was then called the great world of the provinces, 
he knew not how to appreciate its manners or opinions; and, as is 
usual with tlie provincial, he alfected to despise that which he 
neither practiced nor understtiod. This at once indisposed him to 
acknowledge the distinctions of classes; and, when accident threw 
him into the adjoining province, he became marked at once, for de- 
crying the usages he encountered, comparing them with singular 
self -felicitation to those he had left behind him ; sometimes with 
justice beyond a doubt, but oftener in provincial ignorance and nar- 
row bigotry. 

A similar state of things, on a larger scale, has been witnessed, 
more especially in Western New York, since the peace of '83; the 
great inroads of emigrants from the New England states having: al- 
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most converted that district of country into an eastern colony. Men 
of the world, while they admit how much has heen gained in activ- 
ity, available intelligence ot the practical school, and enterprise, re- 
gret that the tusion has been quite so rapid and so complete; it 
being apparently a law of nature that nothing precious that comes 
of man shall be enjoyed altogether without alloy. 

The condition in which Captain Willoughby was now placed, 
might have heen traced to causes connected with the feelings and 
habits above alluded to. It was distasteful to Joel Strides, and one 
or two ot his associates, to see a social chasm as wide as that which 
actually existed between the family ot the proprietor of the Knoll 
and his own, growing no narrower; and an active cupidity, with 
the hopes of conhscalions, or an abandonment ot the estate, came in 
aid of this rankling jealousy of station — the most uneasy, as it is 
the meanest, ot all our vices. Utterly incapable of appreciating the 
width ot that void which separates the gentleman from the man of 
coaise feelings and illiterate vulgarity, he began to preach that doc- 
trine of exaggerated and mistaken equality wliich says " one man is 
as good as another," a doctrine that is nowhere engrafted even on 
the most democratic of our institutions to-day, since it would totally 
supersede the elections, and leave us to draw lots f ci public trusts, 
as men are drawn for juries. On ordinary occasions, the malignant 
machinations of Strides would probably have led to no results; but, 
aided by the opinions and temper of the times, he had no great diffi- 
culty in undermining his master's popularity, by incessant and 
well-digested appeals to the envy and cupidity ot his companions. 
The probity, liberality, and manly sincerity of Captain Willoiigtiby 
often counteracted his schemes, it is true; but, as even the stone 
yields to constant attrition, so aid Joel finally succeed in overcom- 
ing the influence of these high qualities, by dint of perseverarJse 
and cunning, not a little aided by certain auxiliaries freely obtained 
from the Father of Lies, 

As our tale proceeds, Joel's connection with the late movement 
will become more apparent, and we prefer leaving the remainder of 
the explanations to take their proper places in the course of tbe nar- 
rative. 

Joyce was so completely a matter ot drill, that he was in a sound 
sleep' three minutes after he had lain down, the negro who belonged 
to his guard imitating his industry in this particular with equal cool- 
ness. As for the thoughtful Scotchman, Jamie Allen, sleep and he 
were strangers that night. To own the truth, the disaffection of 
Mike not only surprised, but it disappointed him. He remained in 
the court, therefore, conversing on the subject with the "laird," 
after his companions had fallen asleep. 

"1 wad nae ha'e thought that o' Michael," he said; "for the 
xaaxL had an honest way with hiih, and was so seeming valiant, that 
1 could na ha'e supposed him capable of proving a desairter. Mony's 
the lime that I've heard him swear — for Michael was an awfu' hand 
at that vice, when his betters were no near to rebuke him — but often 
has he swore that madam, and her winsome daughters, were the 
pride of his een. Ay, and their delight tool" 

" The poor fellow has yielded to my unlucky fortune, Jamie," re- 
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turned the captain, " and 1 sometimes think it were better had you/ 
all imitated his example." 

•' Begging pairflon, Captain Willoughby, for the familiarity, but 
ye're just wrang, tra" beginning to end, in the supposition. No man 
with a haiit in his body wad desairt ye in a time-like this, and no 
mair's to be said in the matter. Nor do 1 thiuK that luuk has had 
anything to do with Michael's deficiency, unless ye ca' it luuk to be 
born and educated in a misguided religion. Michael's catholicity is 
at the bottom of his backsliding, ye'U find, if ye look closely into 
the matter." 

" 1 do not see how that is to be made out, Allen; all sects of the 
Christian religion, 1 believe, teaching us to abide by our engage- 
ments, and to perform our duties." 

" Na doubt— na doubt, 'Squire Willoughby— there's a seeming 
desire to teach as much in a' churches; but ye'll no deny that the 
creatur' o' Rome wears a mask, and that catholicity is, at the best, 
but a wicked feature to enter into the worship of God." 

" Catholicism, Jamie, means adherence to the Catholic church—" 

" Just that — just that " — interrupted the Scot, eagerly — " and it's 
that o' which 1 complain. All Protestants— wather fully disposed, 
or ainly half disposed, as may be the case with the English kirk- 
all Protestants agree in condemning the very word catholic, which 
is a sign and a symbol of the foul woman o' Babylon." 

" Then, Jamie, they agree in condemning what they don't under- 
stand. 1 should be sorry to think 1 am not a member of the catholic 
church myself." 

"Yersal'! No, Captain "Willoughby, ye're no Catholic,' though 
you are a bit akin to it, perhaps. 1 know thatMr. Woods, that's now 
in the hands o' the savages, prays for the Catholics, and professes to 
•^lieve in what he ca's the ' Holy Catholic Kirk;' but then I've al- 
ways supposed that was in the way o' Christian charity like; for 
one is oblecged to use decent language, ye'll be acknowledging, sir, 
in the pulpit, if it's only tor appearance' sake." 

" Well — well— Jamie; a more fitting occasion may occur for dis- 
cussing matters of this nature, and we will postpone the subject to 
another time. 1 may have need of your services an hour or two 
hence, and it will be well for every man to come to the work fresh 
and clear-headed. Go to your pallet then, and expect an early call." 

The mason was not a man to oppose such an order coming from 
the " laird;" and he withdrew, leaving the captain standing in the 
center of the court quite alone; we say alone; for young Blodget 
had ascended to the gallery or staging that led around the inner 
sides of the roots, while the negro on guard was stationed at the 
gateway, as the only point where the Hut could be possibly car- 
ried by a coup de main. As the first of tliese positions commanded 
the best exterior view from the inside of the buildings, the captain 
mounted the stairs he had so recently descended, and joined the 
young Rhode Islander at his post. ^ 

The night was starlight, but the elevation at which the two watch- 
ers were placed, was unfavorable to catching glimpses of any lurk- 
ing enemy. The height confounded objects with the ground on 
which they were placed, though Blodget told the captain he did not 
think a man could cross the palisades without his being seen. ' By 
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moving along the staging on the southern side of the quadrangle, he 
could keep a tolerable lookout on the front and two flanks, at the 
same time. 8till, this duty could not be performed without consid- 
erable risk, as the head ana shoulders of a man moving along the 
ridge of the building would be almost certain to attract the eye of 
any Indian without. This was the first circumstance that the cap- 
tain remarked on joining his companion, and gratitude induced him 
to point it out, in order that the other might, in a degree at least, 
avoid the danger. 

" I suppose, Blodget, this is your first service," said Captain Wil- 
loughby, " and it is not easy to impress on a young man the impor- 
tance of unceasing vigilance against savage artifices." 

" 1 admit the truth of all you say, sir," answered Blodget, 
" though 1 do not believe any attempt will be made on the house 
until the other side has sent in what the sergeant calls another flag." 

" What reason have you for supposing this?" asked the captain, 
in a little surprise. 

" It seems unreasonable for men to risk their lives when an easier 
way to conquest may seem open to them. That is all 1 meant, Cap- 
tain WUloughby." 

" 1 believe 1 understand you, Blodget. You think Joel and his 
friends have succeeded so well in drawing off my men, that they 
may be inclined to wait a little, in order to ascertain if further ad- 
vantages may not be obtained in the same way." 

Blodget confessed that he had some such thoughts in his mind, 
while, at the same lime, he declared that he believed the disaffection 
would go no further. 

" It is not easy for it to do so," returned the captain, smiling a 
little bitterly, as he remembered how many who had eaten of his 
bread, and had been cared for by him in sickness and adveisity, had 
deserted him in his need, " unless they persuade my wife and daugh- 
ters to follow those who have led the way." 

Respect kept Blodget silent foi a minute; then uneasiness in- 
duced him to speak. 

" 1 hope Captain 'Willoughby don't distrust any who now remain 
■with him," he said. " If so, 1 know 1 must be the person." 

" Why you in particular, young man? With you, surely, 1 have 
every reason to be satisfied." 

" It can not be Sergeant Joyce, for he will stay until he gets your 
orders to march," the youth replied, not altogether without humor 
in his manner; " and as for the Scotchman, he is old, and men of his 
years are not apt to wait so long, it they intend to be traitors. Tlie 
negroes all love you as if you were their father, and there is no one 
but me left to betray you." 

" 1 thank youforthis short enumeration of my strength, Blodget, 
since it gives me new assurance of my people's fidelity. You 1 will 
not distrust; the others I can not, and there is a feeling of high con- 
fidence — What do you see? — Why do you lower your piece and 
stand at guard in this manner?" 

" THat is a man's form, sir, on the right of the gate, trying to 
climb the palisades. I have had my eye on him for some time, and 
I feel sure of my aim." 

" Hold an instant, Blodget; let us be certain before we act." 
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The young man lowered the butt of his piece, waiting patiently 
and calmly for his superior to decide. There was a human form 
visible, sure enough, and it was seen slowly and cautiously risina 
until it reached the summit of the stockade, where it appeared to 
pause to reconnoiter. 'Whether it were a pale-face or a reaskin, it 
was impossible to distinguish, though the whole movement left 
little doubt that an assailant or a spy was attempting to pass the 
outer defenses. 

" We cannot spare that fellow,"said the captain, with a little re- 
gret in hia manner; " it is more than we can afiord. You must 
bring him down, Blodget. The instant you have fired, come lo the 
other end of the stase, where we will watch the result." 

This arranged, the captain prudently passed away from the spot, 
turning to note the proceedings of his companion, the moment he 
was at the opposite end of the gallery. Blodget was in no haste. He 
waited until his aim was certain ; then the stillness of the valley was 
rudely broken by the sharp report of a rifle, and a flash illumined its 
obscurity. The figure fell outward, like a bird shot from its perch, 
lying in a ball at the foot of the stockade. Still, no cry or groan 
gave evidence ot nature surprised by keen and unexpected anguish. 
At the nest instant Blodget Was by Captain Willoughby's side. Bis 
conduct was a pledge of fidelity that could not be mistaken, and a 
warm squeeze of the hand assured the youth of his superior's appro- 
bation. 

It was necessary to be cautious, however, and to watch the result 
with ceaseless vigilance. Joyce and the men below had taken the 
alarm, and the sergeant and his companions were ordered upon the 
stage immeaiately, leaving the negro alone to watch the gate. A 
message was also sent to the females to give them confidence, and 
parlicularly to direct the blacks to arm, and to repair to the loops. 

All this was done without confusion, and with so little noise as to 
prevent those without from understanding what was in progress. 
Terror kept the negroes silent, and discipline the others. As every 
one had lain down in his or her clothes, it was not a minute before 
every being ia the Hut was up in motion. It is unnecessary to 
speak of the mental prayers and conflicting emotions wit^ which 
Mrs. Willoughby and her daughters prepared themselves for the 
struggle; and yet even the beautiful and delicate Maud braced her 
nerves to meet the emergency ot a frontier assault. As for Beulah, 
gentle, peaceful, and forgiving as she was by nature, the care ot lit- 
tle Evert aroused all the mother within her, and something like a 
frown that betokened resolution was, for a.novelty, seen on her 
usually placid face. 

A moment sufficed to let Joyce and his companions into the slate 
of affairs. There now being four armed men on the stage, one took 
each of the three exposed sides of the buildings to watch, leaving 
the master of the house to move from post to post, to listen to sug- 
gestions, hear reports, and communicate orders. 

The dark object that lay at the foot of the palisades was pointed 
out to the sergeant the instant he was on the stage, and one of his 
offices was to observe it in order to ascertain if it moved, or whether 
any attempts were made to carry ofE the body. The American In- 
dians attach all the glory or shame of a battle to the acquisKion or 
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loss of scalps, and one of their practices was to remove those who 
had fallen, at every hazard, in order to escape the customary muti- 
lation. Some tribes even believed it disgrace to suffer a dead body 
to be struck by the enemy, and many a warrior has lost his life in 
the efiEort to save the senseless corpse of a comrade trom this fancied 
degtadation. 

As soon as the little stir created in the Hut by the mustering of 
the men was over, a stillness as profouni as that which had pre- 
ceded the alarm reigned around the plate. No noise came tiom the 
dliection of the mill; no cry, or call, or signal ol battle was heard; 
everything lay in the quiet of midnight. Half an hour thus passed, 
when the streak of light that appeared in the east announced the ap- 
proach of day. 

The twenty minutes that succeeded were filled with intense anxi- 
ety. The slow approach of light gradually brought out object after 
object in the little panorama, awakening and removing, alike, con- 
jectures and apprehensions. At first the gray of the palisades be- 
came visible; then the chapel, in its somber outlines; the skirts of 
the woods; the different cabins that lined them; the cattle of the 
fields, and the scattering trees. As for Joyce, he kept his gaze fast- 
ened on the object at the foot of the stockade, expecting every in- 
stant there would be an attempt to carry it off. 

At length, the light became so strong as to allow the eye to take 
in the entire surface of the natural glacis without the defenses, 
bringing the assurance that no enemy was near. As the ground was 
perfectly clear, a tew fruit trees and shrubs on the lawn excepted, 
and by changing positions on the stage, these last could now be ex- 
amined on all sides, nothing was easier than to make certain of this 
tact. The' fences, too, were light and open, rendering it impossible 
for any ambush or advancing party to shelter itself behind them. 
In a word, daylight brought the comfortable assurance to those 
within the palisades that another night was passed without bringing 
an assault. 

" We shall escape this morning, I do Relieve, Joyce," said the cap- 
tain, who had laid down his rifle, and no longer felt it necessary to 
keep the upper portions of his body concealed behind the roof — 
" Nothing can be seen that denotes intention to attack, and not an 
enemy is near." 

" 1 will take one more thorough look, your honor," answered the 
sergeant, mounting to the ridge of the building, where he obtained 
the immaterial advantage of seeing more at the same time, at the risk 
of exposing his whole person, should any hostile rifle be in reach of 
a bullet, " then we may be certain." 

Joyce was a man who stood juSt six feet in his stockings; and, 
losing no part of this stature by his setting up, a better object for a 
sharpshooter could not have been presented than he now offered. 
The crack of a rifle soon saluted the ears of the garrison ; then fol- 
lowed the whizzing of the bullet as it came humming through the 
air toward the Hut. Biit the report was so distant as at once to an- 
nounce that the piece was discharged from the margin of the forest; 
a certain evidence of Iwo important facts; one, that the enemy had 
fallen back to a cover; the other, that the bouue was narrdwly 
watched. 
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Nothing tries the nerves of a young soldier more than the whizz- 
ing of a distant Are. The slower a bullet or a shot approaches, the 
more noise it malies; and, the sound continuing longer than is gen- 
erally supposed, the uninitiated are apt to imagine that the danger- 
ous missile is traveling on an errand directly toward themselves. 
Space appears annihilated, and raw hands aie often seen to ducK at 
a round shot that is possibly flying a hundred yards from them. 

On the present occasion, the younger Pliny tairly squatted below 
the root; Jamie thought it prudent to put some of his own masonry, 
which was favorably placed in an adjacent chimney for such a pur- 
poser-between him and the spot whence the report proceeded; while 
even Blqdget loolted up into the air, as if he expected to see where 
the bullet was going. Captain Willoughby had no thought of the 
missile; he was looking for the smoke in tlie skirts of the woods, to 
note the spot; while Joyce, with folded arms, stood at rest on the 
ridge, actually examining the valley in another direction, certain 
that a fire so distant could not be very dangerous. 

Jamie's calculation proved a good one. The bullet struck against 
the chimney, indented a brick, and fell upon the shingles of thereof. 
Joyce descended at the next instant, and he coolly picked up, and 
kept tossing the flattened bit of lead in his hand, for the next min- 
ute or two, with the air of a man who seemed unconscious of hav- 
ing it at all. 

" The enemy is besieging us, your honor," said Joyce; " but he 
•will not attack us at present. If 1 might presume to advise, we shall 
do well to leave a single sentinel on this stage, since no one can ap- 
proach the palisades without being seen, if the man keeps in mo- 
tion." 

" 1 was thinking of this myself, sergeant; we will first poet Blod- 
get here. We can trust hi*; and as the day advances, a less intelli- 
gent sentinel will answer. A.t the same time, he must be instructed 
to keep an eye in the rear of the Hut, danger often coming from the 
quarter least expected." 

All this was done, and the remainder of the men descended to the 
court. Captain Willoughby ordered the gdte unbarred, when he 
passed outside, taking the direction toward the lifeless body, which 
still lay where it had fallen, at the foot of the stockade. He was 
accompanied by Joyce and Jamie Allen, the latter carrying a spade, 
it being the intention to inter the savage as the shortest means of 
getting rid of a disagreeable object. Our two old soldiers had none 
of the sensitiveness on the subject ol exposure that is so apt to dis- 
turb the tyro in the art of war. With sentinels properly posted, they 
had no apprehensions of dangers that did not exist, and they moved 
with confidence and steadily wherever duty called. Not only was 
the inner gate opened and passed, but the outer also, the simple 
precaution of stationing a man at the first being the only safeguard 
taken. 

When outside of the palisades, the captain and his companions 
proceeded at once toward the body. It was now sunrise, and a rich 
light was illuminating the hill tops, though the direct rays of the 
luminary had not yet descended to the valley. There lay the In- 
dian, precisely as he had fallen, no warrior having interposed to save 
him from the scalping-knife. His head had reached the earth first, 
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and the legs and body were tumbled on it, in a manner to render the 
torm a contused pile of legs and blanket, rather than a bold savage 
stretched in the repose of death. 

" Poor fellow I" exclaimed the captain, as the three approached 
the spot; "it is to be ho^ed Blodget's bullet did its commission 
faithfully, else the fall must have hurt him sadly." 

" By Jove, 'tis nothing but a si uflert soldier!" cried Joyce, rolling 
the ingeniously contrived bundle over with his foot; " and here the 
lad's ball has passed directly through his head! 'I'his is Injin devil- 
try, sir; and has been tried in order jo see whether our sentinels 
were or were not asleep." 

" To me, Joyce, it seems more like a white man's clumsiness. 
<S"he fellow has been made to resemble an Indian, but people of our 
own color have had a hand in the affair." 

" Well, sir, let that be as it may, it is lucky our youngster had so 
quick an eye, and so nimble a finger. See, your honor; here is the 
pole by which the effigy was raised to the top of the palisades, and 
liere is the trail on the grass yet, by which his supportei has crept 
off. The fellow seems to have scrambled along in a hurry; his trail 
is as plam as that of a whole company." 

The captain examined the marks left on the grass, and was of 
opinion that more than one man had been employed to set up the 
decoy figure, a citcumstance that seemed probable in itself when the 
weight of the image and the danger of exposure were remembered. 
Let that be as it might, he was rejoiced, on reflection, that no one 
was hurt, and he still retained the hope of being able to come to 
such an understanding with his invaders as ,to supersede the neces- 
sity of actual violence. 

"At all events, your honor, 1 will carry the quaker in," said 
Joyce, tossing the stuffed figure on a shoulder. '' He will do to 
man the quaker gun, at least, and may be of use in frightening some 
one of the other side-more than he has yet frightened us." 

Caplain Willoughby did not object, though he reminded Joyce 
that ihe desertions had probably put the enemy in possession of a 
minute statement of their defenses and force, including the history 
of the wooden gun. If Joel and his fellow -delinquents had joined 
Ihe party at the mill, the name, age, character, and spirit of every 
man remaining in the garrison were probably known to its leaders; 
and neither quakers nor paddies would count for much in opposing 
an assault. 

The captain came within the gate of the palisades last, closing, 
barring, and locking it with his own hands, when all immediate ap- 
prehensions from the enemy ceased. He knew, certainly, that it 
would probably exceed his present means of resistance to withstand 
a vigorous assault; bur on Ihe other hand, he ifelt assured that In- 
dians would never approach a stockade in open day, and expose 
themselves to the hazards of losing some fifteen or twenty of their 
nuraberg before they could carry the place. This was opposed to 
all their notions of war, neither honor nor advantage tempting them 
to adopt it. As for the first, agreeably to savage notions, glory was 
to be measured by the number of scalps taken and lost: and, count- 
ing all the women left in the Hut, there would not be heads enough 
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to supply a sufficient number to prove an offset to those whick 
would probably be lost in the assault. 

All this did the captain discuss in tew words with the sergeant, 
when he proceeded to join his anxious and expecting wite and 
daughters. "■ 

" God has looked down upon us in mercy, and protected us this 
night," said the grateful Mrs. "Willoughby, with streaming eyes, as 
she received and returned her husband's warm embrace. " We can 
not be too thankful when we look at these dear girls, and our pre- 
cious little Evert. If Eobert were only with us now 1 should be 
entirely happy!" 

" Such is human nature, ray little Maud," answered the captain, 
drawing his darling toward himeell and kissing her polished fore- 
head. "The very thoughts of being in our actual strait woijjd 
have made your mother as miserable as her worst eneriiy could wish 
— it, indeed, there be such a monster on earth as her enemy— and 
now she protests she is deligtitefl because our throats were not all 
cut last night. We are safe enough tor the day, I think, and not 
another night shall one of you pass in the Hut, if 1 can have my 
way. If there be such a thing as desertion, there is such a thing as 
evacuation also." 

" Hugh! What can you do— do you mean! Kemember, we are 
surrounded by a wilderness." 

" 1 know our position reasonably well, wife of wine, and intend 
to turn that knowledge to some account, God wiDing and aiding. 
1 mean to place old Hugh Wllloughby by the side of Xenophon and 
Washington, and let the world see what a man is capable of on a re- 
treat, when he has such a wife, two such daughters, and a grandson 
like tbat, on his hands. As tor Bob 1 would not have him nere, on 
any account. The young dog would run away with half the glory." 

The ladies were too delighted to find their father and husband in 
such spirits to be critical, and all soon after sat down to an early 
breakfast, to eat with what appetite they could. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Yet I well remember 
The favors of these men : were they not mine? 
Did they not sometimes cry, all hail j to me? 
So Judas did to Christ ; but lie, ia twelve 
Found truth in all but one : I in twelve thousand none. 

Bichard H. 

That which Captain Wllloughby had said in seeming pleasantry, 
he seriously meditated. The idea ot passing another night In the 
Hut, supported by only six men, with more than ten tunes that 
number besieging him, and with all the secrets of his defenses 
known, through the disafiectioh ot his retainers, was to the last de- 
gree painful to him. Had his own life alone been at risk, military 
pride might have tempted him to remain; but his charge was far too 
precious to be exposed on account of considerations so vain. 

No sooner, therefore, was the breakfast over, than the captain 
summoned Joyce to a consultation on the contemplated movement. 
The interview took place in the library, whither the sergeant re- 
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paired, on receiving his superior's orders. As to the party without, 
no apprehension was telt, so long as the sentinels were even moder- 
ately vigilant, and the day lasted. 

" 1 suppose, sergeant," commenced Captain Willoughby, " a sol- 
dier ot your experience is not to be taught what is the next resort of 
a commanding officer when he finds himself unable to make good 
his ground against his enemy in front?" 

"It is to retreat, your honor. The road that can not be passed 
must be turned." 

" You have judged rightly. It is now my intention to evacuate 
the Hut, and lo try our luck on a march to the rear. A retreat, 
skillfully executed, is a creditable thing; and any step appears pref- 
erable to exposing the dear beings in the other room to the dangers, 
of a night assault." 

Joyce appeared struck with the suggestion; though, if one might 
have judged from the expression of his countenance, tar from favor- 
ably. He reflected a moment ere he answered. 

'" Did your honor send for me," he then inquired, " to issue 
orders for this retreat, or was it your pleasure to hear anything 1 
might have to say about it?" 

" The last— 1 shall give no orders until 1 know your opinion of 
the measure." 

" It is as much the duty of an inferior to speak his mind freely 
when he is called for an opinion. Captain W illoughby, as it is to obey 
in silence, when he gets nothing but orders. According to my 
views of the matter we shall do better to stand our ground, and try 
to make good the bouse against these vagabonds, than to trust to the 
woods." 

" Of course yon have your reasons for this opinion, Joyce." 

" Certainly, your honor. In the first place, 1 suppose it to be 
against the rules ot the art of war to evacuate a place that is well 
provisioned, without standing an assault. This we have not yet. 
"done. It is true, sir, that our ranks are thinned by desertions; but. 
1 never heard ot a ganisoned town or a garrisoned house, capitulat- 
ing on account of a few deserters; and I take it, evacuation is only^ 
the next step before capitulation." 

" But our desertions, Joyce, have not been few but many. Threa 
times as many have left us, if we include our other losses, as re' 
main. It matters not whence the loss proceeds, so long as it is a 
loss." 

" A retreat, with women and baggage, is always a ticklish opem' 
tion, your honor, especially if an enemy is pressing your rear! Then 
we have a wilderness before us, and the ladies could hardly hold 
out for so long a march as that, from this place to the Mohawk; 
short of which liver they will hardly be as sate as they are at pres- 
ent." 

" 1 have had no such march in view, Joyce. You know thero 
is a comfortable hut, only a mile from this very spot, on the mount- 
ain side, where we commenced a clearing for a sheep pasture only 
three summers since. The field is in rich grass; and could we oncft 
reach the cabin and manage to drive a cow or two up there, w(i 
might remain a month in security. As for provisions and clothes, 
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we could carry enough on our backs to serve us aH several weeks, 
especially if assisted by tlie cows." 

" I am glad your honor has thought ot this idea," said the ser- 
geant, his face orightening as he listened; " it will be a beautiful 
operation to fall back on that position, when we can hold out no 
longer in this. The want of some such arrangement has been my 
only objection to this post. Captain Willoughby; tor wehave always 
seemed to me, out here in the wilderness, like a regiment drawn up 
with a ravine or a swamp in its rear." 

•' I am glad to find you relishing the movement for any cause, 
sergeant. It is my intention at present to make the necessary ar- 
rangements to evacuate the Hut, while it is light; and as soon as it 
is dark to retreat by the gates, the palisades, and the rivulet — How 
now, Jamie? You look as if there was news to communicate?" 

Jamie Allen, in truth, had entered at that instant in so much 
haste as to have overlooked the customary ceremony of sending in 
his name, or even of knocking. 

"Newsl" repeated the mason, with a sort of wondering smile, 
" and it's just that I've come to bring. Wad ye think it, baith, gen- 
tlemen, that our people are in their ain cabins ag'in, boiliag their 
pots and frying their pork, a' the same as if the valley was in a state 
ot tranquillity, and we so many lairds waiting for them to come and 
do our pleasure!" 

" 1 do not undeistand you, Jamie — whom do you mean by ' our 
people'?" 

" Sure, just the desairters; Joel, and the miller, and Michael, and 
the rest." 

" And the cabins— and the pots— and the pork — it is gibberish to 
me." 

" 1 hae what ye English ca' an aiccent, 1 know; but, in my judg- 
ment, Captain Willoughby, the words may be comprehended with- 
out a dictionary. It's just that Joel Strides, and Daniel the miller, 
and the rest o' them that fleed the past night, have gane into their 
ain abodes, and have lighted their flres, and put over their pots and 
kettles, and set up their domestic habitudes, a' the same as if this 
Beaver Dam was ain o' the pairks o' LonnonI" 

" The devil they have! Should this be the case, sergeant, our 
sortie may be made at an earlier hour than that mentioned. 1 never 
will submit to such an insult." 

Captain Willoughby was too much aroused to waste many words, 
and seizing his hat he proceeded forthwith to take a look for him- 
self. The stage or gallery on the roof offering the best view, in a 
minute he ana his two companions were on it. 

" There; ye'll be seein' a smoke in Joel's habitation with your 
own een; and yon is anither, in the dwelling of his Cousin Seth," 
said Jamie, pointing in the direction he named. 

" Smoke there is, of a certainty ;/but the Indians may have lighted 
flres in the kitchen to do their own cooking. 'This looks like invest- 
ing us, sergeant, rather more closely than the fellows have done be- 
fore." 

" 1 rather think not, your honor — Jamie is right, or my eyes do 
not know a man from a, woman. That is certainly a female in the 
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garden of Joel, and I'll engage it's Phoebe, pulling onions lor his 
craving stomach, the scoundrel !" 

Captain Willoughby never moved without his little glass, audit 
was soon leveled at the object mentioned. 

"ByJupiler! you are right, Joyce," he cried.' " It is Phoebe, 
though, the hussy is coolly wefiding, not culling the onions! Ay, 
and now 1 see Joel himself! The rascal is examining some hoes, 
with as much philosophy as if he were master ot them and all near 
them. This is a most singular situation to be in!" , 

This last remark was altogether just. The situation of those in 
the Hut was now singular indeed. Further examination showed 
that every "eabin had its tenant, no one of the party that remained 
withinThe palisades being a householder. By using the glass, and 
pointing it in succession at the different dwellings, the captain in 
due time detected the presence of nearly every one ot the deserters. 
Kot a man ot them all, in fact, was missing — Mike alone excepted. 
There they were, with theiir wives and children, ii^ quiet possession 
of their different habitations. Nor was this all; the business of the 
valley seemed as much on their minds as had been their practice for 
years. Cows were milked, the swine were ted, poultry was called 
and cared for, and each household was also making the customary 
preparations for the morning meal. 

So absorbed was the captain with this extraordinary scene that he 
remained an hour on the staging watching the course ot events. The 
breakfasts were soon over, having been later than common, and a 
little hurried; then commenced the more important occupations of 
the day. A field was already half plowed, in preparation for a crop 
of winter grain; thither Joel himself proceeded, with the necessary 
cattle, accompanied by the laborers who usually aided him in that 
particular branch of husbandry. Three plows were soon at work, 
with as much regularity and ordei as if nothing had occurred-to dis- 
turb Ihe tianquillity of the valley. The axes of the wood-choppers 
were next heard, coming out of the forest, cutting fuel for the ap- 
proaching winter; and a half-finished ditch had its workmen also, 
who were soon ^usy casting up the soil and fashioning their trench. 
In a word, all the suspended toil was renewed with perfect system 
and order. > 

"This beats the devil himself, Joyce!" ^id the captain, after a 
half hour bf total silence. " Here are all these fellows at work as 
coolly as if 1 had just given them their tasks, and twice as diligently. 
Their unusual industry is a bad symptom of ilself." 

" Tour honor will remark one circumstance. Not a rascal of them 
all comes within the fair range ot a musket; for, as to throwing 
away ammunition at such distances, it would be clearly unmilitary, 
and might be altogether useless." 

" 1 have half a mind to scatter them with a volley," said the cap- 
tain, doubtingly. " Bullets would take effect among those plow- 
men, could they only be made to hit." 

" And amang the cattle, loo," observed the Scotsman, who had 
an eye on the more economical part of the movement, as well as on 
that which was military. " A ball would slay a horse as well as a 
man in such a skairmish." 

•' This J8 true enough, Jamie; and it is not exactly the sort of 
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warfare 1 could wish, to be firing at men who were so lately my 
friends. 1 do not see, Joyce, that the rascals have any arms with, 
them?" ., J , • 

" Not a musket, sir. 1 noticed that when Joel first detailed his 
detachments. Can it be possible that Ihe savages have retired?" 

"Not they, else would Mr. Strides and his friends have gone with 
them. No, sergeant, there is a deep plan to lead us into some sort 
of ambush in this affair, and we will be on the lookout tor them." 

Joyce stood contemplating the scene for some time in protounrl 
silence, when he approached the captain formally, and made the 
usual military salute: a ceremony he had punctiliously observed, on 
all proper occasions, since Ihe garrison might be said to be placed 
under martial law. 

" If it's your honor's pleasure," he said, " 1 will detail a detach- 
ment, and go out and bring in two or three of these deserters; by 
which means we shall get into their secrets." 

" A detachment, Joycel" answered the captain, eying his subor- 
dinate a little curiously. " What troops do you propose to tell off 
for the service?" 

" Why, your honor, there's Corporal Allen and old Pliny oft duty; 
1 think the thing might be done with them, if your honor would 
have the condescension to order Corporal Blodget, with the two otner 
blacks, to form as a supporting party, under the cover of one of the 
fences." 

" A disposition of my force that would leave Captain Willoughby 
for a garrison! I thank you, sergeant, for your offer and gallantry, 
but prudence will not permit it. We may set down Strides and his 
companions as so many knaves, and — " 

" That may ye!" cried Mike's well-known voice, from the scuttle 
that opened into the garrets, directly in front of which the two old 
soldieis were conversing; " that may ye, and no ha-rim done the 
trut", or jusiice, or tor that matther, meself. Och! ifl had me will 
of the blackguards, every rogue of 'em should be bound hand and 
f ut and laid under that pratthy watherfall, yon at the mill, until his 
sins was washed out of him. Would there be confessions, then? 
That would there: and sich letting out of sacrets as would satisfy 
the conscience of a hoK!'^ 

By the time Mike had got through this sentimentj he was on the 
staging, where he stood hitching up his nether garment, with a 
meaning grin on his'tace that gave a peculiai expression of heavy 
cunning to the massive jaw and capacious mouth, blended with an 
honesty and good nature that the well-meaning fellow was seldom 
without when he addressed any of the captain's family. Joyce 
glanced at the captain, ex'pecling orders to seize the returned run- 
away, but his superior read at once good faith in the expressionot 
his old retainer's countenance. 

" "You have occasioned us a good deal of surprise, O'Hearn, on 
more accounts than one," observed the captain, who thought it 
prudent to assume more sternness of manner than his fepliugs might 
have actually warranted. " You have not only gone oS yourself, 
but you have suffered your prisoner to escape with you. Then your 
raaauer of getting into tb^ bouse requirea an explanation. I sh^ll 
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hear what you have to say hefore I make up my mind as to your 
conduct." 

" Is it spake 1 will? That will I, and as long as it plase yer honor 
to listen. Och! Isn't that Saucy Nick a quare one? Divil burn 
me if 1 thinks the likes of him is to be found in all Ameriky, f lill as 
it is of Injins and saucy fellies! Well, now, 1 suppose, sargeant, 
ye've set me down as sthriding off with Misthsr Joel and his likes, 
it ye was to open yer heart, and spake yer thrue mind?" 

" You have been marked tor a deserter, O'Hearn, and one, too, 
that deserted from post." 

"Post! Had 1 been that 1 shouldn't have stirred, and ye'd be 
wanting in the news 1 bring ye from the major, and Mr. Woods, 
and the savages, and the rest of the varmints." 

*' My SOD ! Is this possible, Michael? Have you seen him, or can 
you tell us anything of his state?" 

Mike now assumed a manner of mysterious importance, laying a 
finger on his nose, and pointing toward the sentinel and Jamie. 

'■ It's the sai-geant that 1 considers as one of the family," said the 
County Leitrim man, when his pantomime was through, " but it 
isn't dacent to he bawling out sacrets through a whole neighbor- 
hood; and then, as for Ould Nick— or Saucy Nick, or whatever ye 
calls him — och! isn't he a ptatthy Injin! Ye'U mar-r-ch t'rough 
Ameriky, and never see his aiquil!" 

" This will never do, O'Hearn. Whatever you have to say must 
be said clearly, and in the simplest manner. Follow to the library, 
where 1 will hear your report. Joyce, you will accompany us." 

" Let him come, if he wishes to hear wonderful achievements!" 
answered Mike, making way tor the captain to descend the steps; 
then following himself, talking as he went. " He'll never brag of 
his campaigns ag'in to the likes of me, seeing that I've outdone him, 
ten — ay, forty times, and boot. Och! that Nick's a divil, and no 
har-r-m said!" 

" In the first place, O'Hearn," resumed the captain, as soon as the 
three were alone in the library-^" you must explain your own de- 
sertion." 

" Me! Desart! Sure, it isn't run away from yer honor, and the 
Missus and Miss Beuly, and pratthy Miss Maud and the child, that 
yer honor's ma'aning?" 

This was said with so much nature and truth, that the captain 
had not the heart to repeat the question, though Joyce's more drilled 
feelings were less moved, ^he first even felt a tear springing to his 
eye, and he no longer distrusted the Irishman's fidelity, unaccount- 
able as his conduct did and must seem to his cooler judgment. But 
Mike's sensitiveness had taken the alarm, and it was only to be ap- 
peased by explnnalions. 

" Yer honor's not sp'aking when 1 questions ye on that same?" 
he resumed, doublingly. 

" Whjr, Mike. U> be sincere, it did look a little suspicious when 
you not only went off yourself, but you let the Indian go off with 
you." - 

" Did it?" said Mike, musing—" No, 1 don't allow that, seem 
that the intent and object was good. And then 1 never took the In- 
jin wid me; but 'twas 1, meself, that went wid him." 
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" 1 rathfer think, your honor," said Joyce, smiling, " we'll put 
O'Hearn's name in its old place on the roster, and make no mark 
against him at pay-day." 

" I think it will turn out so, Joyce. We must have patience, too, 
and let Mike tell his story in his own way." 

" Is it tell a story, will 1? Ah! Nick's thecr'athurefoi that same! 
See, he has given me foor bits of sticks, every one of which is to 
tell a story, in its own way. This is tjie first; and it manes let the 
captain into the saoret of your retrait; and how you got out of the 
windie, and how you comes near to breaking yer neck by a tall be- 
cause of the flit's slipping; and how ye wiat down the roof by a 
rope, the divil a bit fastening it to your neck, but houlding it in yer 
hand with such a grip as if 'twere the fait' of the church itself; and 
how Nick led ye to the hole out of which ye bot' wint, as if ye had 
been two cats going t'rough a door?" 

Mike stopped to grin ana look wise, as he recounted the manner 
of the escape, the outlines of which, however, were sufficiently well 
known to his auditors before he began. 

" Throw away that stick, now, aud let us know where this hole 
is, and what you mean by it." 

" No," answered Mike, looking at the stick, in a doubting man- 
ner — " I'll not t'row it away, wid yer-Hionor's lave, till I've told ye 
how we got into the brook, foment the forest, and waded up to the» 
woods, where we was all the same as it we had been two bits of 
clover tops hid in a hay-mow. That Nick is a cr'atuie at consail- 
ment!" 

" Go on,'' said the captain, patieritly, knowing that there was no 
use in hurrying one of Mike's peculiar mode of communicating his 
thoughts. " What came next?" 

" 'That will 1; and the r'ason comes next, as is seen by this oder 
stick. And so, Nick and myself was in the chaplain's room all 
alone, and n'ither of us had any mind to dhrink; Nickbecasehe 
was a prisoner and felt crass, and full of dignity like; and meself 
because 1 was a sentmel; and Sergeant Joyce, there, had tould me, 
the Lord knows how often, that if 1 did my duty well, 1 might come 
to be a corporal, which was next in rank to himself; barring, too, 
that 1 was a sentinel, and a drunken sentinel is a disgrace to man, 
sowl and body, and musket." 

" And so neither of you drank?" put in the captain, by way of a 
reminder. .v 

" For that same r'ason, and one betther still, as we had nothin' to 
dhrink. Well, says Nick, 'Mike,' says he, 'you like cap'n, and 
missus, and Miss Beuly, and Miss Maud, and the babby?' ' Divil 
burn ye, Nick,' says I, ' why do ye ask so foolish a question? Is 
it likes ye would know? Well, then, just ask yerself it ye likes yer 
own kith and kin, and ye've got yer answer.' " 

"And Nick made his proposal, on getting this answer," inter- 
rupted the captain, " which was — " 

" Here it is on the slick. ' Well,' says Nick, says he, ' run away 
wid Nick, and see majjor; bring back news. Nick cap*]}! friend, 
but cap'in don't know it— won't believe.' Fait', 1 can't tell yer 
honor all Nick said, in his own manner; and so, wid yer I'ave I'll 
just tell it m my own way. "^_ 
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" Any way, Mike, so that you do but tell it." 

" Kick's a cr'aturel His idee was for us two to get out of the 
windie, and up on the'^latform, and to take the bed-cord, and other 
things, and slide down upon the ground— and we did it ! As sure as 
j'our honor and the sergeant is there, we did that same, and no 
bones broke. 'Well,' says 1, 'Nick, ye're here, sure enough; but 
how do you mane to get out of here? Is it climb the palisades y« 
will, and be shot by a sentinel?' — il there was one, which there 
wasn't, yer honor, seeing that all had run away — ' or do ye mane to 
stay here,' says 1, ' and be taken a prisoner of war ag'in, in which 
case ye'll be two prisoners, seein' that ye've been taken wonst al- 
ready, wfU ye, ]Nick?' says 1. So Nick never spoke, but be held up 
his finger, and made a sign for me to follotv, as follow I did; and 
we just crept through the palisade, and a mighty phratly walk we 
had of it, alang the meadies, and t'lough the lanes, the rest of the 
way" 

" You crept through the psQisades, Mike? There is no outlet of 
sufficient size." 

" 1 admits the hole is a tight squaze, but 'twill answer. And 
then it's just as good for an inlet as it is for an outlet, seein' that I 
came t'rough it this very marnin'. Och! Nick's a cr'ature! And 
how d'ye think that hole comes there, barring all oversights in set- 
ting up the sticks?" 

" It has not been made intentionally, 1 should hope, O'Hearn?" 

" 'Twas made by Joel, and that by just sawing oft a post, and 
forcin' out a pin or two, so that the palisade works like a door. 
Och! it's nately contrived, and it manes mischief." 

" This must be looked to at once," cried the captain; " lead the 
way, Mike, and show us the spot." 

As the Irishman was nothing loath, all three were soon in the 
court, whence Mike led the way through the gale, round to the 
point where the stockade came near the cliffs, on the eastern side of 
the buildings. This was the spot where the path that led down to 
the spring swept along the defenses, and was on the very route by 
which the captain contemplated retreating, as well as on that by 
which Maud had entered the Hut, the night ot the invasion. At a 
convenient place a palisade had been sawpd off, so low In the ground 
that the sods, which had been cut and were movable, concealed the 
injury, while the ieads of the pins that ought to have bound the 
timber to the cross piece, were in their holes, leaving everything ap- 
parently secure. On removing the sods, and pushing the timber 
aside, the captain ascertained that a man might easily pass without 
the stockade. As this corner was the most retired within the works, 
there was no longer any doubt that the hole had been used by all 
the deserters, including the women and children. In what manner 
it became known to Nick, however, still remained liiatter of conject- 
ure. 

Orders were about to be given to secure this passage, when it oc- 
curred to the captain it might possibly be ot use in effecting his own 
retreat. With this object in view, then, he liastened away from the 
place, lest any wandering eye without might detect his piesence 
near it, and conjecture the cause. On returning to the library, the 
examination of 2yiike was resumed. 
8 
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As the reader must be greatly puzzled with the County Leltnm 
man's manner of expressing himself, we shall relate the substance 
of what he now uttered, for the sake of brevity. It would seem that 
Nick had succeeded in persuading Mike, first, that he, the Tusca- 
lora, was a fast friend of the captain and his family, confined by 
the formei , in consequence of a misconception of the real state of 
the Indian's feelings, much to the detriment of all their interests; 
and that no bettei service could be rendered the Willoughbys than 
to let Hick depart, and for the Irishman to go with him. Mike, 
however, bad not the slightest idea of desertion, the motive which 
prevailed on him to quit the Hut being a desire lo see (he major, 
and, if possible, to help him escape. As soon as this expectation 
was planed before his eyes, Mike became a convert to the Indian's 
wishes. Like all exceedingly zealous men, the Irishman had an 
Itching propensity to be doing, and he was filled with a sort of boy- 
ish delight at the prospect of effecting a great service to those whom 
he so well loved, without their knowing it. Such was the history 
of Michael's seeming desertion; that of what occurred after he 
quitted the works remains to be related. 

i'he Tuscarora led his companion out of the Hut, within half an 
hour after they had been left alone together in the room of Mr. 
Woods. As this was subsequently to Joel's flight, Nick, in antici- 
pation of this event, chose to lie in ambush tor a short time, in order 
to ascertain whether the defection was likely to go any further. 
Satisfied on this head, he quietly retired toward the mill. After 
making a sufficient detour to avoid being seen from the house, Nick 
gave himself no trouble about getting into the woods, or practicing 
any of the expedients of a time of real danger, as had been done by 
all of the deserters; but he walked leisurely across the meadows 
until he struck the highway, along which he proceeded forthwith to 
the rocks. All this was done in a way that showed that he felt him- 
self at home, and that he had no apprehensions of falling into an 
ambush. It mighl have arisen from his familiarity with the ground, 
or it might have proceeded from the consciousness that he was ap- 
proaching friends instead of enemies. ' ^ 

At the rocks, however, Nick did not deem it wise to lead Mike 
any further, without some preliminary caution. The white man 
was concealed in one of the clefts, therefore, while the Indian pur- 
sued his way alone. The latter was absent an hour; at the end of 
that time he returned, and after giving Mike a great many cautions 
about silence and prudence, he led him to the cabin of the miller, in 
the buttery of which Robert Willoughby was confined To this 
buttery there was a window, but as it was so small as to prevent es- 
cape, no sentinel had been placed on the outside of the building. 
For his own comfort, too, and in order to possess his narrow lodg- 
ings to himself, the major had given a species of parole, by which 
he was bound to remain in duresse until Ihe rising of the next sun. 
Owing to these two causes Nick had been enabled to approach the 
window, and to hold communications with the prisoner. This 
achieved, he returned to the rocks, and led Mike to the same spot. 

Major Willoughby had not been able to write much, in conse- 
quence of the darkness. That which be communicated according- 
ly, had to pass through the fiery ordeal ol the Irishman's brains. As 
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a matter oi course it did not come with particular lucidity, though 
Mike did succeed in making his auditors comprehend this much. 

The major was substantially well treated, though intimations had 
been given that he would be considered a spy. Escape seemed next 
to impossible, still he should not easily abandon the hope. From 
all he had seen, the party was one of that irresponsible character that 
would .render capitulation exceedingly hazardous, and he advised his 
father to hold out to the last. In a military point of view he con- 
sidered his captors as contemptible, being without a head, though 
many of the men, the savages in particular, appeared to be ferocious 
and reckless. The whole party was guarded in discourse, and little 
was said in English, though he was convinced that many more 
whites were present than he had first believed. Mr. Woods he had 
not seen, nor did he know anythingof his arrest or detention. 

This much Mike succeeded in making the captain comprehend, 
though a great deal was lost through the singular contusion that 
prevailed in the mind of the messenger. Mike, however, had still 
another communication, which we reserve for the ears ot the peison 
to whom it was especially sent. 

This news produced a pause in Captain Willoughby's determina- 
tion. Some of the lire of youth awoke within him, and he debated 
with himself on the possibility of making a sortie, and of liberating 
his son, as a step preliminary to victory, or at least to a successful 
retreat. Acquainted with every foot of the giound, which had 
singiUar facilities for a step so bold, the project found favor in his 
eyes each minute, and soon became fixed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Another love 

In its lone woof began to twine ; 
But, ah ! the golden thread was wove 
That bound my sister's heart in mine I 

Willis. 

While the captain and Joyce were digesting their plans, Mike 
proceeded on an errand of peculiar delicacy with which he had been 
intrusted by Robert AVilloughby. The report that he had returned 
flew through the dwellings and many were the hearty greetings and 
shakings of the hand that the honest fellow had to undergo from 
the Plinys and Smashes, ere he was at liberty to set about the exe- 
cution of this trust. The wenches, in particular, having ascertained 
that Mike had not broken liis fast, insisted on his having a com- 
fortable meal, in a sort of servants' hall, before they would consent 
to his quitting their sight. As the County Leitrim man was singu- 
larly ready with a knife and fork, he made no very determined op 
position, and in a tew minutes he was hard at work, discussing a 
cold ham, with the other collaterals of a substantial American 
breakfast. 

The blacks, the Smashes inclusive, had been seriously alarmed 
at the appearance of the invading party. Beween them an(l the whole 
family of red men there existed a sort ot innate dislike, an antipathy 
that originated in color, and wool, and habits, and was in no degree 
lessened by apprehension? on the score of scalps. 
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" How you look, ole Plln, widout wool?" Big Smash had re- 
proachtully remarked, not five miautes before Mike made bis ap- 
pearance ia the kitchen, in answer to some apologetic observation of 
her husband, as to the intentions of the savages being less hostile 
than he had at first imagined: " why you say dey no murder, and 
steal, and set fire, wlicn you know dey'slnjin! Natur' be natur', 
and dat I hear J^ominie "Woods say free time one Sunday. What 
e' dominie say often he mean, and dere no use in saying dey don't 
come to do harm." 

As Great Smash was an oracle in her own set, there was no gain- 
sajingher dogmas, and Pliny t tie elder was obliged to succumb. 
But the piesence of Mike, one who was understood to have been 
out, near, if not actually in, the enemy's camp, and a great favorite 
into the bargain, was a circumstance likely to revive the discourse. 
In fad, all the negroes crowded into the hall as soon as the Irish- 
man was seated at table, one or two eager to talk, the rest as eager 
to listen. 

"How near you been to sabbage, Mjchael?" demanded Bie Smash, 
her two large coal-black eyes seeming to open in a degree propor- 
tioned to her interest in the answer. 

" 1 wint as nigh as there was occasion, Smash, and that wasnigher 
than the likes of yer husband there would be thinking of traveling. 
May be 'twas as tar as from my plate here to yon door — may he not 
quite so far. They're a dhirty set, and 1 wish to go no nearer." 

"What dey look like, in 'e dark?" inquired Little Smash. 
" Awful as by daylight?" 

" It's not meselt that stopped to admire 'em. Nick and 1 had 
our business forenent us, and when a man is hurried it isn't r'ason- 
able to suppose he can kape turning his head about to see sights." 

" What dey do wid Misser Woods? What sabbage want wid 
dominie?" 

" Sure enough, little one; and the question is of yer own asking. 
A praist, even though he should be only a heretic, can have no great 
call for his sarvices in sich a congregation. And 1 don't think the 
fellows are blackguards enough to scalp a parson." 

Then followed a flood of incoherent questions that were put by all 
the blacks in a body, accompanied by divers looks ominous of the 
most serious disasters, blended with bursts of laughter, that broke 
out of their visible natures in a way to jender the medley of sensa- 
tions as ludicrous as it was strange. Mike soon found answering a 
task too difficult to be attempted, and he philosophically came to a 
determination to confine his efforts to masticating. 

Motwithstanding the terror that actually prevailed among^ the 
blacks, it was not altogether unmixed with a resolution to die with 
arms in their hands, in preference to yielding to savage clemency. 
Hatred, in a measure, supplied the place of courage, though both 
sexes had insensibly imbibed some of that resolution which is the 
result of habit, and of which a border life is certain to instill more 
or less into its subjects, in a form suited to border emergencies. Nor 
was this feeling confined to the men; the two Smashes, in parlicular, 
being women capable of achieving acts that would be thought heroic 
under circumstances likely to arouse iheir feelings. 

'' J^OW, Smashes," said Mike, when by his own calculatioti fee 
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had about three minutes to the termination ot his breakfast before 
him, " ye'll do what 1 tells ye, and no questions asked. Ye'll find 
the laddies. Missus and JVIiss Beuly, and Miss Maud, and ye'll give 
my bumble respects to 'em all— divil a bit, now, will ye be over- 
looking either ot the free, but ye'll do yer errand genteelly and like 
a laddy yerselt — and ye'll give my jewty and respects to 'em all, I 
tells ye, and say that Michael O'Hearn asks the honor of being al- 
lowed to wish 'em good-morning." 

Little Smash screamed al this message, yet she went forth with, and 
delivered it, reasonably tree with Michael's manner and gallantry in 
so doing. 

" O'Hearn has something to te'.l us from Robert," said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, who had been made acquainted with the Irishman's ex- 
ploits and letuin; " he must be suffered to come in as soon as he 
desires." 

With this reply Little Smash terminated her mission. 

" A.nd now, ladies and gentlemen," said Mike, with gravity, as he 
rose to quit the servants' hall, — " my blessing and good wishes bo 
wid ye. A hearty male have 1 had at yer hands and yer cookery, 
and good thanksjit desarves. As for the Injins, jist set yer hearts at 
rest, as not one of ye will be scalp'd the day, seeing that the savages 
are all to be forenent the mill this morning, houlding a great council, 
as 1 knows from Nick himself. A comfortable time, then, ye may all 
enioy, wid yer heads on yer shoulders, and yer wool on yer heads." 

Mike's grin, as he retreated, showed that he meant to be facetious, 
having all the pleasantry that attends a full stomach uppermost in 
his -animal nature at that precise moment. A shout rewaidtid this 
sally, and the parties separated with mutual good humor and good 
feeling. In this state of mind the County Leitrim man was ushered 
into the presence of the ladies. A few words of preliminary ex- 
planations were suflScient to put Mike in the proper train, when he 
came at once to his subject. 

" The majjor is no way down-hearted/' he said, " and he ordered 
me to give hM jewty and riverence and obligations to his honSred 
mother and his sisters. ' Tell 'em, Mike,' says he, says the majjor, 
' that 1 feels for 'em all the same as if I was their own fader; and 
tell 'em,' says he, ' to keep up their spirits, and all wiU come right 
in the ind. This is a throublesome worla, but they that docs Iheir 
jewties to God, and man, and the church, will not fail, in the lone 
run, to wor-rk their way t'rough purgatory even, into paradise.' " 

" Surely my son— my dear Robert — never sent us such a message 
as this, Michael?" 

" Every syllable of it, and a quantity moor that has slipped my 
memory," answered the Irishman, who was inventing, but who 
fancied he was committng a very pious fraud. " 'Twould have done 
tne missuss's heart good to have listened to the majjor, who spoke 
more in the charackter of a priast like, than in that of a souldier." 

All three of the ladies looked a little abashed, though there was a 
gleam of humoi about the mouth ot Maud, that showed Ehe was not 
very tar from appreciating the Irishman's report at its |ust value. 
As for Mrs. Willoughby and Beulah, less acquainted with Mike's 
habitk, they did not so readily penetrate his manner of substituting 
his own desultory thoughts for the ideas of others. 
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" As 1 am better acquainted with Mike's language, dear njother " 
—whispered Maud— " perhaps It will be well if 1 take him into the 
library and question him a little between ourselves about what actu- 
ally passed. Depend on it, I shall get the truth." 

" Do, my child, for it really pains me to hear Kobert so much mis- 
represented— and, as Evert must now begin to have ideas, 1 really do 
not like that his uncle should be so placed before the dear little fel- 
low's mind." 

Maud did not even smile at this proof of a grandmother's weak- 
ness, though she felt and saw all its absurdity. Heart was ever so 
much uppermost with the excellent matron, that it was not easy for 
those she loved to regard anything but her virtues; and least of all 
did her daughter presume to indulge in even a thought that was 
ludicrous at her expense. Profiting by the assent, therefore, Maud 
quietly made a motion for Mike to follow, and proceeded at once to 
the room she had named. 

Not a word was exchanged between the parties until both were in 
the library, when Maud carefully^ closed the door, her face pale as 
marble, and stood looking inquiringly at her companion, The 
reader will understand that, Mr. "Woods ami Joyce excepted, not a 
soul at the Hut, out of the limits of the Willoughby connection, 
knew anything of our heroine's actual relation to the captain and 
his family. It is true, some oi the oldest of the blacks had once 
some vague notions on the subject; but thevr recollections had be- 
come obscured by time, and habit was truly second nature with all 
of that light-hearted race. 

" TAat was mighty inj anions of you. Miss Maud!" Mike com- 
menced, giving one of his expressive grins again, and fairly wink- 
ing. " It shows how Irinds wants no spache but their own minds. 
Barrin' mistakes and crass-accid(;nt3, I'm sartain that Michael 
O'Hearn can make himself understood any day by Miss Maud Wil- 
loughby, an' niver a v>rord said." 

"Your success, then, Mike, will be greater' at dumb-show than 
it al'Tays is with your tongue," answered the young lady, the blood 
slowly returning to her cheek, the accidental use of the name oi. 
■Willoughby removing the apprehension ot anythmg immediately 
embarrassing: " what have you to tell me that you suppose 1 have 
anticipated?" 

" Sure, the like o' yees needn't be tould. Miss Maud, that the 
majjor bade me spake to ye by yerself, and say a word that was not 
to be overheerd by any one else." 

" Ihis is singular — extraordinary even— but let me know more, 
though the messenger be altogether so much out of the common 
way!" 

" 1 fought ye'd say that, when ye come to know me. Is it meself 
that's a messenger? and where is there another that can carry news 
widout spilling any by the way? Nick's a cra'ture, 1 allows; but 
the majjor know'd a million times betther than to trust an Injin 
wid such a jewty. As for Joel, and that set of vagabonds, we'll 
grind 'em all in the mill, before we've done wid 'em. Let 'em look 
tor no favors, if they wishes no disapp'intment." 

Maud sickened at the thought of having any of those sacred feel- 
ings conriected with Robert willoughby that she had so long cher- 
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ished in her inmost heart, rudeljr probed by so unskillful a hand; 
thoui>h her last conversation with the young soldier had told so 
much, even while it left so much unsaid, that she could almost 
kneel and implore Mike to be explicit. The reserve of the woman, 
notwithstanding, taught her how to preserve her sex's decorum, and 
to maintain appearances. 

" It Major Willoughby desired you to communicate anything to 
me, in particulai," she said, with seeming composure, " 1 am ready 
to hear it" 

" Divil the word did he desire. Miss Maud, for everything was in 
whispers atween us, but jist what I'm about to repait. And here's 
my slick, that !Nick tould me to kape as a reminder; it's far betther 
for nve than a book, as 1 can't read a syllable. ' And now, Mike,' 
says ine majjor, says he, ' conthrive to see phratty Miss Maud by 
herself — ' " '^ 

" Pretty Miss Maud!" interrupted the young lady, involuntarily. 

" OchI it's meselt that says that, and suie there's plenty of 
r'ason for it; so we'll agiee it's all right and proper—' phratty Miss 
Maud by herself, letting no mortal else know what you are about.' 
Ihat was the majjor's." 

" It is very extraordinary! Perhaps it will be better, Michael, if 
you tell me nothing but what is strictly the major's. A message 
should be delivered ,^ nearly like the words that were actually sent 
as possible." 

" Wor-r-ds! And it isn't wor-r-ds at all, that 1 have to give ye." 

" If not a message in words, in wHat else can it be? Not in sticks, 
surely." 

" In that " — cried Mike, exultingly— " and, I'll warrant when the 
trut' comes out, that very little bit of silver will be found as good as 
foity Injin scalps." 

Although Mike put a small silver snuff-box that Maud at once 
recognized as Robert Willoughby 's property into the young lady's 
hand, nothing was more apparent than the circumstance that tie was 
profoundly ignorant of the true meaning of what he was doing. The 
box was very beautiful, and his mother and Beulah had often laughed 
at the major for using an article that was then deemed derigueur 
for a man of extreme ton, when all his friends knew he never touched 
snuff. So far from using the stimulant, indeed, he never would 
show how the box was opened, a secret spring existing; and he even 
manifested or betrayed shyness on Ihe subject of suffering either of 
his sisters to search for the means of doing bo. 

The moment Maud saw the box her heart beat tumultously. She 
had a presentiment that her fate was about to be decided. Still, she 
had sufficient self-command to make an effort to learn all her com- 
panion had to communicate. 

"Major Willoughby gave you this box?" she said, her voice 
trembling in spite of herself. " Did he send any message with it? 
Eecollect yourself; the words may be very important." 

" Is it the wor-r-ds? Well, it's little of them that passed between 
us, barrin' that the Injins was so near by, that it was whisper we 
did, and not a bit else." 

" Still there must have been some message." 

" Te are as wise as a sarpent, Miss Maud, as Father O'Looney 
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used to tell us all of a Sunday! Was it wor-r-dsl ' Give that to 
Miss Maud,' says the majjor, says he, ' and tell her she is now 
misthress of my sacrei.' " 

" Did he say this, Michael? For Heaven's sake, be certain of 
what you tell me." 

" Irish Milie— masser wants you in monstrous hurry," cried the 
youngest of the three blacli men, thrusting his glistening face In at 
the door, announcing the object of the intrusion, and disappearing 
almost the same instant. 

" Do not leave me, O'Hearn," said Maud, nearly gasping fa- 
breath, " do not leave me without any assurance there is no mis- 
talie." 

" Divil bur-r-n me if I'dTsrought the box, or the message, or any- 
thing- like it, phretty Miss Maud, had 1 fought it would have done 
this har-r-m. " 

" Michael O'ljearn," called the sergeant from the court in his 
most authoritative military manner, and that on a key that would 
sot brook denial. 

Mike did not dare delay: in half a minute Maud found herself 
standing alone, in the center of the library, holding the well-known 
snufi-box of Robert Willoughby in her little hand. The renowned 
caskets of Portia had scarcely excited more curiosity in their way 
than this little silver box of the major's had created in the mind of 
Maud. In addition to his playful evasions about letting her and 
Beulah pry into its mysteries, he had once^said to herself, in a grave 
and feeling manner, " When you get at the contents of this box, 
dear girl, you will learn the great secret of my life." These words 
had made a deep impression at the time — it was in his visit of the 
past year — but they had been'temporarily iorgotten in the variety 
of events and stronger sensations ihat had succeeded. Mike's mes- 
sage, accompanied by the box itself, however, recalled them, and 
Maud fancied that the major, considering himself to be in some 
dangerous emergency, had sent her the bauble in order that she 
might learn what that secret was. Possibly he meant her to com- 
municate it to others. Persons in our heroine's situation feel, more 
than they reason ; and it is possible Maud might have come to some 
other conclusion had she been at leisure, or in a state of mind to 
examine all the circumstances in a more logical manner. 

J^ow she was in possession of this long-coveted box — coveted at 
least so far as a look into its contents were concerned— Maud not 
only found herself ignorant of the secret by which it was opened, 
but she had scruples about using the means, even had she been in 
possession of them. At first she thought of carrying the thing to 
Beulah, and of asking it she knew any way of getting at the spring; 
then she shrunk from the exposure that might possibly attend such 
a step. The more she reflected the more she felt convinced that 
Robert Willoughby would not have sent her that particular box, un- 
less it was connected with herself, in some way more than common; 
and ever since the conversation in the paiating-room she had seen 
glimmerings of the truth, in relation to his feelings. These glim- 
merings, too, had aided her in better understanding her own heart, 
and all her sentiments revolted at the thought of having a witness 
to any explanation that might relate to the subject. In every event 
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she determined, after a few minutes of thought, not to speak of the 
message, or the present, to a living soul. 

In this condition of mind, filled with anxiety, pleasine doubts, 
apprehensions, shame, and hope, all relieved, however, by the secret 
consciousness of perfect innocence, and motive* that an angel might 
avow, Maud stood, in the very spot where Mike had left her, turn- 
ing the box in her hands, when accidentally she touched the spring, 
and the lid flew open. To glance at the contents was an act so 
natural and involuntary as to anticipate reflection. 

Nothing was visibltibut a piece of white paper, neatly folded, and 
compressed into the box in a way to fill its interior. ' ' Bob has 
written," thought Maud — " 'Vet how could he do this? He was in 
the dark, and had not pen or paper!" Another look rendered this 
conjecture still more improbable, as it showed the gilt edge of paper 
of the quality used for notes, an article equally unlikely to be found 
in the mill and in his owti pocket. " "Yet it must *e a note," passed 
through her mind, " and of course written before he left the Hut — 
quite likely before he arrived — possibly the year before, when he 
spoke of the box as containing the evidence of the great secret of 
his life." 

Maud now wished for Mike, incoherent, unintelligible, and blun- 
deiing as he was, that she might question him still further, as to the 
precise words of the message. " Possibly Bob did not intend me to 
open the box at all," she thought, " and meant merely that I should 
keep it until he could return to claim it. It contains a great secret; 
and, because he wishes to keep this secret from tlie Indians, it does 
not follow that tie intends to reveal it to me. I will shut the box 
again, and guard his secret as 1 would one of my own." 

This was no sooner thought than it was done. A pressure of the 
lid closed it, and Maud heard the snap ef the spring with a start. 
Scarcely was the act performed ere she repented it. " Bob would 
not have sent the box without some particular object," she went on 
to imagine ; ' ' and had he intended i t not to be opened, he would have 
told as much to O'Uearn. How easy it would have been tor him to 
say, and for Mike to repeat, ' tell her to keep the box till 1 ask for 
it— it contains a secret, and 1 wish my captors not to learn it.' No, 
he has sent the box witti the design that I should examine its con- 
tents. His very life may depend on my domg so; yes, and on my 
doing so this minute!" 

This last notion no sooner glanced athwart our hesoine's mind 
than she began diligently to search for the hidden spring. Perhaps 
curoisity had its influence on the eagerness to arrive at the secret, 
wliich she now manifested; possibly a tender and still mote natural 
feeling lay concealed behind it all. At any rate, her pretty little 
fingers never were employed more nimbly, and not a part of the 
exterior ol the box escaped their pressure. Still, the secret spring 
eluded her search. The box had two or three bands of richly chased 
work on each side of the place of opening, and amid these orna- 
ments Maud felt certain that the little projection she sought must 
lie concealed. To examine these then, she commenced in a regular 
and connected manner, resolved that not a single raised point should 
be neglected. Accident, however, as before, stood her friend ; and, 
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at a moment when she least expected it, the lid flew back, onc« 
more exposing the paper to view. 

Maud had been too seriously alarmed about reopening the box, 
to hesitate a moment now, as to examining its contents. The paper 
was removed, and*he began to unfold it slowly, a slight tremor 
passing throus^h her frame as she did so. For a single instant she 
paused to scent the delightful and delicate perfume that seemed to 
render the interior sacred; then her fingers resumed their office. At 
each instant her eyes expected to meet Robert Willoughby's well- 
known handwriting. But the folds of the paper opened on a blank. 
To Maud's surprise, and, for a single exqiffsitely painful rnOment, 
she saw that a lock of hair was all tiie box contained, besides the 
paper in which it was enveloped. Her look became anxious, and 
her face pale; then the eyes brightened, and a blush that might well 
be likened to the tints with which the approach of dawn illumines 
the sky, suffused her cheeks, as, holdingirthe hair to the light, the 
long ringlets dropped at length, and she recognized one of those 
beautiful tresses, of which so many were falling at that very mo- 
ment, in rich profusion, around her own' lovely face. To unloosen 
her hair from the comb, and to lay the secret of Bob Willoughby 
by its side, in a way to compare the glossy shades, was the act of 
only a moment; it sufficed, however, to bring a perfect conviction of 
the trul h. It was a memorial of herself, then, that Robert Wil- 
loughby so prized, had so long guarded with care, and which he 
called the secret of his life! 

It was impossible tor Maad not to understand all this. Robert 
Willoughby loved her; he had taken this mode of telling his pas- 
sion. He had been on the point of doing this in words the very 
day before; and now he availed himself of the only means that 
offered of completing the tale. A flood of tenderness gushed to the 
heart of Maud, as she passed over all this in her mind; and, from 
that moment, she ceased to feel shame at the recollection of her 
own attachment. She might still have shrunk a little from avow- 
ing it to her father and mother, and Beulah; but, as to herself, the 
world, and the object of her afiections, she now stood perfectly 
vindicated in her own eyes. 

That was a precious half hour which succeeded. Foi the mo- 
ment, all present dangers were lost sight of, in the glow at future 
hopes. Maud's imagination portrayed scenes of happiness, in which 
domestic duties. Bob beloved, almost worshiped, and her father 
and mother happy in the felicity of their children, were the prom- 
inent features; while Beulah and little Evert filled the background 
of the picture in colors of pleasing softness. But these were illu- 
sions that could not last forever, the fearful realities of her situation 
returning with the greater consciousness of existence. Still, Bob 
might now be loved, without wounding any of the sensitiveness of 
her sex's opinions; and dearly, engrossingly, passionately was lie 
rewarded, for the manner in which he had thought of letting her 
know the true state of his heart, at a moment when ne had so much 
reason to think only of himself. 

It was time for Maud to return to her mother and sister. The 
box was carefully concealed, leaving the hair in its old envelope, 
and she hurried to tUe nursery 0» eateripg the room she found 
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that her father had just preceded her. The captain was grave, more 
thoughtful than usual, and his wlte, accustomed to study his coun- 
tenance for so nluch of her happiness, saw at once that something 
lay heavy on his mind. 

" Has anything out of the way happened, Hugh," she asked, " to 
give you uneasiness?" 

Captain Willoughby drew a chair to the side of that of his wife, 
seated himself, and took her hand before he answered. Little Evert, 
who sat on her knee, was played with, for a moment, as if to defer 
a disagreeable dutyj not till then did he even speak. 

"You know, dearest Wilhelmina," the captain finally com- 
menced, " that there have never been any concealments between us, 
on the score of danger, even wheb 1 was a professed soldier, and 
might be said to carrymy life in my hand." 

" You have ever found me reasonable, I trust; while feeling 
Uke a woman, mindful of my duty as a wife?" 

" 1 have, love; this is the reason 1 have always dealt with you so 
frankly." 

" We understand each other, Hugh. Now tell me the worst at 
once." 

" 1 am not certain you will think there is any worst about It, 
Wilhelmina, as Bob's liberty is the object. I intend to go out my- 
self, at the head of all the white men that remain, in order to deliver 
him from the hands of his enemies. This will leave you, for a 
time — six or seven hours, perhaps— in the Hut, with only (he three 
blacks as a guard, and with the females. You need have no appre- 
hension of an assault, however, everything indicating a difierent 
intention on the part of our enemies; on that score you rr.ry set your 
hearts at rest." 

" All my appiehensions and prayers will be for you, my husband 
— for ourselves, we care not." 

" This 1 expected; it is to lessen these very apprehensions that 1 
have come to tell you my whole plan." 

■ Captain Willoughby now related, with some minuteness, the sub- 
stance of Mike's report, and his own plan, of the last of which we 
have already given an outline. Everything had been well matured 
in his mind, and all promised success. The men were apprised of 
the serviceat which they were to be employed, and every one of them 
had manifested the best spirit. They were then busy in equipping 
themselves; in half an hour they would be ready to march. 

To all this Mrs. Willoughby listened like a soldier's wife, accus- 
tomed to the risks of a frontier warfare, though, she felt like a 
woman. Beulah pressed little Evert to her heart, while her pallid 
countenance was turned to her father with a look that seemed to de- 
vour every syllable. As for Maud, a strange mixture of dread and 
wild delight was blended in her bosom. To have Bob liberated, and 
restored to them, was approaching perfect happiness, though it sur- 
passed her powers not to dread misfortunes. Nevertheless, the cap- 
tain was so clear in his explanations, so calm in his manner, and of 
a judgment so approved, that his auditors felt far less concern than 
might naturally have been expected. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

'arch— ^arch — march I 
Making sounds as they tri 
:oho 1 how they step, 
Going down to the dead. 



CoxE. 

The time Maud consumed in her meditations over the box and its 
contents, had been employed by the captain in preparations for his 
enterprise. Joyce, young Blodget, Jamie and Milce, led by their 
commander in person, were to compose the whole torce on the oc- 
casion; and every man had been busy in getting his arms, arnrauni- 
tion, and provisions ready, tor the last halt-hour. When Captain 
■Willoughby, therefore, had taken leave ot his family, he found the 
party in a condition to move. 

The first great desideratum was to quit the Hut unseen. Joel and 
his followers were still at work in distant fields; but they all care- 
fully avoided that side ot the Knoll which would have brought 
them within reach of the musket, and this left all behind the clill 
unobserved, unless Indians were in the woods in that direction. As 
Mike had so recently passed in by that route, however, the probabil- 
ity was the whole party still remained in the neighborhood of the 
mills, where all accounts agreed in saying they mainly kept. It was 
tlie intention ot ihe captain, therefore, to sally by the rivulet and 
the rear of the house, and to gain the woods under cover ot the 
bushes on the banks of the former, as had already been done by so 
many since the inroad. 

The great difficulty was to quit the house, and reach the bed of 
the stream, unseen. This step, however, was a good-deal facilitated 
by means of Joel's sally-port, the overseer having taken, himself, all 
tfie precautions against detection of which the case well admitted. 
Nevertheless, there was the distance between the palisades and Ihe 
base of the roclss, some forty or fifty yards, which was entirely un- 
covered, and had to be passed under the notice of any wandering 
eyes that might happen to be turned in that quarter. After muah 
reflection, the captain and sergeant came to the conclusion to adopt 
the following mode of proceeding: 

Blodget passed the hole, by himself, unarmed, rolling down the 
declivity until he reached the stream. Here a thicket concealed 
him sufficiently, the bushes extending along the base of the rocks, 
following the curvature of the rivulet. Once within these bushes, 
there was little danger of detection. As soon as it was ascertained 
that the young man was beneath the most eastern of the outer win- 
dows of the northern wing, the only one of the entire range that had 
bushes directly under, all the rifles were lowered down to him, two 
at a time, care being had that no one should appear at the window 
during the operation. This was easily effected, jerks ot the rope 
sufficing for the necessary signals when to haul in the line. The 
ammunition succeeded; and, in this manner, all the materials of 
oflense and defense were soon collected on the margin of the stream. 
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The next step was to send the men out, one by one, imitating the 
precautions taken by Blodget. Each irdividual had hia own provis- 
ions, and most ot the men carried some sort of arms, such as a pis- 
tol or a knife, about his person. In half an hour the four men were 
armed, and waited for the leader, concealed by the bushes on the 
border of the biook. It only remained for Captain WiUoughby to 
give some instructions to those he left in the Hut, and to follow. 

Pliny the elder, in virtue ot his years, and some experience in In- 
dian warfare, succeeded to the command of the garrison, in the ab- 
sence of its chief. Had there remained a male white at the Knoll, 
this trust never could have devolved on him, it being thought con- 
trary to the laws of nature for a negro to command one of the other 
color; but such was not the fact, and Pliny the elder succeeded 
pretty much as a matter of course. Notwithstanding, he was to 
obey not only his particular old mistress, but both his young mis- 
tresses, who exercised an authority over him that was not tcr be dis- 
puted, without doing violence to all the received notions ot the day. 
To him, then, the captain issued his final orders bidding him be vigi- 
lant, and above all to keep the gates closed. 

As soon as this was done, the husband and father went to his wife 
and children to take a last embrace. Anxious not to excite too strong 
apprehensions by his manner, this was done affectionately —sol- 
emnly, perhaps — but with a manner so guarded as to effect bis object. 

" 1 shall look for no other signal, or sign of success, Hugh," said 
the weeping wife, "than your own return, accompanied by our 
dearest boy. When 1 can hold you both in my arms, 1 shall be 
happy, though all the Indians of the continent were in the valley. ' ' 
' •' Do not miscalculate as to time, Wilheimina. That aflectionate 
heart of yours sometimes travels over time and space in a way to 
give its owner unnecessary pain. Remember we shall have to pro- 
ceed with great caution, both in going and returning; and it will re- 
quire hours to make the detour 1 have in view. 1 hope to see you 
again before sunset, but a delay may carry us into the night. It 
may even become necessary to deter the final push until after dark." 

This was melancholy intelligence for the females; but they list- 
ened to it with calmness, and endeavored to be, as well as to seem, 
resigned. Beulah received her father's kiss and blessing with stream- 
ing eyes, straining little Evert to her heart as he left her. Maud was 
the last embraced. He even led her, by gentle violence, to the court, 
keeping her in discourse by the way, exhorting her to support hei 
" mothei's spirits by her own sense and steadfastness. 

" 1 shall have Bob in the Hut soon," he added, " and this will 
repay us all for more than twice the risks — all but you, little vixen; 
lor your mother tells, me you are getting, through some caprice of 
that variable humor ot your sex, to be a little estranged from the 
poor fellow." 

"Father I" 

"Oh! 1 know it is not very Serious; still, even Beulah tells me 
you once called him a Major ot Foot." 

" Did I?" said Maud trembling in her whole trame lest her secret 
had been prematurely betrayed by the very attempt to conceal it. 
" My tongue is not always my heart." 

" 1 know it, darling, unless where 1 am concerned. Treat the son 
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as you will, Maud, 1 am certain that you will always love the 
father." A pressure to the heart, and liisses on the torehead, eyes, 
and cheeks ioUowed. " You have all your own papers, Maud, and 
can easily understand your own affairs. When examined into, it 
will be seen that every shilling of your fortune has gone to incieaae 
it; and, little hussy, you are now become something lilje a great 
heiress." 

" What does this mean, dearest, dearest, father? Your words 
frighten me?" 

" They should not, love. Danger is never increased Toy being pre- 
pared to meet it. 1 have been a steward, and wish it to be known 
that the duty has not been unfaithfully discharged. That is all. A 
hundred-fold am I repaid by possessing so dutiful and sweet a child." 

Maud fell on her father's bosom and sobbed. Never before had 
he made so plain allusions to the true relations which existed be- 
tween them ; the papers she possessed having spoken tor themselves, 
and having been given in silence. Nevertheless, as he appeared dis- 
posed to proceed no further, at present the poor girl struggled to 
command herself, succeeded in part,^rose, received her father's bene- 
diction, most solemnly and tenderly delivered, and saw him depait, 
with an air of calmness that subsequently astonished even herself. 

We must now quit the interesting group that was left behind in 
the Hut, and accompany the adventurers in their march. 

Captain Willoughby was obliged to imitate his men, in the mode 
,i)f quitting the palisades. He had dressed himself in the American 
hunting-shirt and trousers for the occasion ; and, this being an at- 
tire he now rarely used, it greatly diminished the chances of his 
being recognized, if seen. Joyce was in a similar garb, though 
neither Jamie nor Mike could ever be persuaded to assume a style 
that both insisted so much resembled that of the Indians. As for 
Blodget, he was in the usual dress of a laborer. 

As soon as he had reached the bottom of the cliff, the captain let 
the fact be known to old Pliny, by using his voice with caution, 
though sufficiently loud to be heard on the staging of the roof, di- 
rectly above his head. The black had been instructed to watch Joel 
and his companions in order to ascertain it they betrayed, in their 
movements, any consciousness of what was in progress at the Hut. 
The report was favorable, Pliny assuring his master that " all 'e 
men work, sir, just as afore. Joel hammer away a plow-handle, 
tinkerin' just libe.herselt. .Not an eye t,urn dis away, massa." 

Encouraged by this assurance, the whole party stole through the 
bushes that lined this part of the base of the clifis, until Ihey en- 
tered the bed of the stream. It was September, and the water was so 
low as to enable the party to move along the margin of the rivulet 
dryshod, occasionally stepping from stone to stone. The latter expe- 
dient, indeed, was adopted wherever circumstances allowed, with a 
vienr to leave as few traces of a J,rail as was practicable. Otherwise 
the cover was complete; the winding of the rivulet preventing any 
distant view through its little reaches, and the thick fringe of the 
bushes on each bank efflectually concealing the men against any 
passing, lateral glimpse of their movements. 

Captain Willoughby had, from the first, apprehended an assault 
from this quarter. The house, in its elevation, however, possessed 
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an advantage that would not be enjoyed by an enemy on the ground; 
and then the cliff offered very serious obstacles to anything liiie a 
surprise of that portion of the defenses. Notwithstanding, he now 
led his men, keeping a look riveted on the narrow lane in his front, 
far from certain that each turn might not bring him in presence of 
an advancing party of the enemy. !No such unpleasant encounter 
occurred; and the margin of the forest was gained, without any ap- 
pearance of the foe, and seemingly without discovery. 

Just within the cover ~of the woods, a short reacli of the rivulet 
lay fairly in liight, from the rear wing of the dwellings, it formed 
a beautiful object in the view; the ardent and tasteful Maud having 
sketched this silvery ribbon oT water, as it was seen retiring within 
the recesses ot the foiest, and often calling upon others to admire its 
loveliness and picturesque effect. Here the captain hailed, and 
made a signal to old Pliny, to let him know he waited for an an- 
swer. The reply was favorable, the negro showing the sign that all 
was still well. This was no sooner done tlian the faithful old black 
hurried down to his mistress to communicate the intelligence that 
the party was safely in the forest while the adventurers turned, as- 
cended the bank ot the stream, and pursued their way on more solid 
ground. 

Captain >Villoughby and his men were now fairly engaged in the 
expedition, and every soul of tliem felt the importance and gravity 
of the duty he was on. Even Mike was t^in to obey the order to be 
silent, as the sound ot a voice, indiscreetly used, might betray the 
passage of the party to some outlying scouts ot the enemy. Caution 
was even used ia treading on dried slicks, lest their cracking should 
produce the same effect. 

The sound of the ax was heard in the rear ot the cabins coming 
from a piece of woodland the captain had ordered cleared, with the 
double view ot obtaining fuel, and ot increasing his orchards. 
This little clearing was near a quarter of a mile from the flats, the 
plan being, still to retain a belt of forest round the latter; and it 
might have covered half a dozen acres ot land, having now been 
used four or five years foi the same purpose. To pass between this 
clearing and the cabins would have been too hazardous, and it be- 
came necessaiy to direct the march in a way to turn the former. 

The cow-paths answered as guides for quite a mile, Mike being 
thoroughly acquainted with all their sinuosities. The captiin and 
sergeant, however, each carried a pocket compass, an instrument 
without which few ventured tar into the forests. Then the blows 
of the axes served as sounds to let the adventurers know their rela- 
tive position, and as they circled the place whence they issued, they 
gave the constant assurance ot their own progress, and probable 
security. 

The reader will probably comprehend the nature of the ground 
over which our party was now marching. The flats proper, or 
the site of the Old Beaver Dam, have already been deseril)ed. The 
valley, toward the south, terminated at the rocks ot the mill, chang- 
ing its character below that point, to a glen, or vast ravine. On the 
east were mountains of considerable height, and of unlimited raufre; 
to the north, the level land extended miles, though on a platform 
many feet higher than the level of the cleared meado^ys; while to 
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the west, along the route the adventurers were marching, broad 
slopes of rolling forest spread their richly-wooded surfaces, filled 
with fair promise for the future. The highest swell of this undu/ 
lating forest was that nearest to the Hut, and it was its eleV^ation 
only that gave the home-scene the character of a valley. 

Captain Willoughby's object was to gain the summit of this first 
ridge of land, which would serve as a guide to his object, since it 
terminated at theline of rocks that made ttie waterfall, quite a mile, 
however, in the rear of the mills. It wOuld carry him also quite 
beyond the clearing of the wood-choppers, and be eftectually 
turning the whole of the enemy's _)osition. Once at the pre- 
cipitous termination, caused by the face of rock that had been 
thrown to the surface by some geological phenomenon, he could not 
miss his way, since these rugged marks must of themselves lead him 
directly to the station known tO be occupied by the body of his foes. 
Half an hour served to reach the desired ridge, when the party 
changed its march, pursuing a direction nearly south, along its 
summit. 

" Those axes sound nearer and nearer, sergeant," Captain Wil- 
loughby observed, after the march had lasted a long time in pro- 
found silence. " We must be coming up near the point where the 
men are at work." 

" Does your honor reflect at all on the reason why these fellows 
are so particularly industrious in a time lilse this? To me it has a 
very ambuscadish sort of look." 

" It can not be connected with an ambuscade, Joyce, inasmuch as 
we are not supposed to be on a march. There can be no ambuscade, 
you will remember, practiced on a garrison." 

" 1 ask your honor's pardon — may not a sortie be ambushed, as 
well as a marchV" 

" In that sense, perhaps, you iflay be light. Arid, now you men- 
tion it, 1 think it odd there should be so much industry at wood- 
chopping, in a moment like this. We will halt as soon as the sounds 
are fairly abreast of us, when you and 1 can reconnoiter the men, 
and ascertain the appearance of things for ourselves." 

" 1 remember, sir, when your honor led out two companies of ours, 
with one of the Eoyal Irish, a major's command of good rights, to 
observe the left flank ot the French, the evening before we stormed 
the enemy's works at Ti— " • 

" Tour memory is beginning to fail you, Joyce, " interrupted the 
captain, smiling. ' ' We were far from storming tliose works, having 
lost two thousand men before them, and failed of seeing their in- 
side at all." 

" 1 always look upon a soldierly attempt, your honor, the same 
as a thing that is done. A more gallant stand than we made I never 
witnessed; and, though we were driven back, 1 wilt allow, yet 1 
call that assault as good as storming!" 

" Well, have it your own way, Joyce. The morning before your 
storming, 1 remember to have led out three companies; though it 
was more in advance, than on either flank. The object was to un- 
mask a suspected ambush," 

" That's Just what I wanted to be at„ your hoiior. The general 
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sent you, as an old captain, with three companies, to spring the trap, 
before he should put his own foot into it." 

" He certainly did— and the movement had the desired effect." 

" Better and bettet, sir. 1 remember we were fired on and lost 
some ten o: fltteen men, but 1 would not presume to say whether the 
march succeeded or not: for nothing was said of the afla'i, next day, 
in genera] orders, sir — " 

" Next day we had other matters to occupy our minds. It was a 
bloody and a mournful occasion for England and her colonies." 

" Well, j-our honor, that does not afiect our movement, which 
you say was useful." 

" Very true, Joyce, though the great calamity of the succeeding 
day prevented the little success of the preceding morning from being 
mentioned in general orders. But, to what does all this tend; as I 
know that it must load to something?" 

" It was merely meant as a respectful hint, your honor, that the 
inferior should be sent out, now, according to our own ancient 
rules, to reconn'iter the clearing, while the commander-in-chief re- 
main with the main body, to cover the retreat." 

" 1 thank you, sergeant, and shall not fail to employ you on all 
proper occasions. At present, it is my intention that we go together, 
leaving the men to take breath, in a suitable cover." 

This satisfied Joyce, who was content to wait for orders. As 
soon as the sounds of the axes showed that the party were tar enough 
in advance, and the formation of the land assured the captain that 
he was precisely where he wished to be, the men were halted, and 
left secreted in a cover made by the top of a fallen tree. This pre- 
caution was taken, least any wandering savage might get a glimpse 
of their persons, if they stood lounging about in the more openforesi, 
during the captain's absence. 

This disposition made, the captain and sergeant, first examining 
the priming ot their pieces, moved svith the necessary caution 
toward the edge of the wood-choppers' clearing. The ax was a 
suflacient guide, and ere they had proceeded far the light began to 
shine through the trees — proof in itself that they were approaching 
an opening in the forest. 

" Let "s incline to the left, 3'our honor," said Joyce, respectfully, 
"there is a naked rock hereabouts, that completely overlooks the 
clearing, and where we can get even a peep at the Hut. 1 have 
often sat on it, when out with the gun, and wearied; for the next 
thing to being at home, is to see home." 

" 1 remember the place, sergeant, and like your sjiggestion," an- 
swered the captain, with an eagerness that it was very unusual for 
him to betray. " 1 could march with a lighter heart, after getting 
another look at the Knoll, and being certain of its security." 

The parties being both of a mind, it is not surprising that each 
looked eagerly for the spot in question. It was an isolated rock that 
rose some fifteen or twenty feet above the surface of the ground, 
having a width and depth of about double its height— one of those 
common excrescences of the forest that usually possess interest for 
no one but the geologist. Such an object was not difBcult to find in 
an opt-n wood, and the search was soon rewarded by a discovery. 
Bending their steps that way, our two soldiers were quickly at its 
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base. As is usual, the summit of this fragment of rockwas covered 
with bushes; others shooliug out, also, from the rich, warm earth, 
at its base, or, to speak more properly, at its junction with the earth. 
Joyce ascended first, leaving his riflp in the C8(i)tain's charge. The 
latter followed, after liavipg passed up his own and his companion's 
arms; neither being disposed to stir without having these important 
auxiliaries at command. Once on the rock, both moved cautiously 
to its eastern brow, care being had not to go beyond Ihe rover. 
Here they stood, side by side, gazing on the scene that was out- 
spread before them, through openings in the bushes. 

To the captain's astonishment, he found himself within half 
musket shot of the bulk of the hostile party. A regular bivouac 
had been formed round a spring in the center of the clearing, and 
bodies of trees had been thrown together, so as to form a species of 
work which was rudely but effectually abattied by the branches. 
In a word, one of those strong, rough forest encampments had been 
made, which are so difficult to carry without arlillery, more 
especially if well defended. By being placed in the center of the 
clearing, an assault could not be made without exposing the 
assailants, and the spring always assured to the garrison the great 
requisite, water. 

There was a method and order in this arrangement that surpilsed 
both our old soldiers. That Indians had resoited to this expedient, 
neither believed; nor would the careless, untaught, and inexperi- 
enced whites of the Mohawk be apt to adopt it, without a sugges- 
tion from some person acquainted with the usages of frontier war- 
fare. Such persons were not difiBcult to find, it is true; and it was 
a proof that those claiming to be in authority, rightfully or not, w'ere 
present. 

There was something unlooked for, also, in the manner in which 
the party of strangers were lounging about, at a moment like that, 
seemingly doing nothing, or preparing for no service. Joyce, who 
was a man of method, and was accustomed to telling off troops, 
counted no less than forty-nine of these idlers, most of whom were 
lounging near the log intrenchment, though a few were sauntering 
about the clearing, conversing with the wood-choppers, or making 
their observations listlessly, and seemingly without any precise ob- 
ject in view. 

" This is the most extra'rnary sight, for a military expeditioa, 
1 have ever seen, your honor," whispered Joyce, after the two had 
stood examining the position for quite a minute in silence. " A tol- 
erable good log breast- work, 1 will allow, sir, and men enough to 
make it good against a sharp assault; but nothing like a guard, and 
not so much as a single sentinel. This is an affront to the art, 
Captain Willoughby; and is such an affront to us, that 1 feel certain 
we might carry the post by surprise, if all felt the insult as 1 do my- 
self." 

" This is no time for rash acts or excited feelings, Joyce. 
Though, w^ere my gallant boy with us, I do think we might make a 
push at these fellows, with very reasonable chances of success." 

" "Ves, your honor, and without him, too. A close flre, three 
cheers, and a vigorous charge would drive every one of the rascals 
into the woods I" 
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" 'Where they would rally, become the assailants in their turn, 
surround us, and either compel us to surrender, or starve us out. 
At all events, nothing of the sort must be undertaken until we have 
carried out the plan for the rescue of Major WillouKhby. My hopgs 
of success are greatly increased since 1 find the enemy has liis princi- 
pal post up here, where he must be a long half mile from tbe mill, 
even in a straight line. You have counted the enemy?" 

" There are just forty-nine of them in sight, and 1 should think 
some eight or ten more sleeping about under the logs, as 1 occasion- 
ally discover a new one raising his head. Look, sir, does youi honor 
»ee that maneuver?" 

" Do 1 see what, sergeant"? There is no visible change that 1 
discover." 

■' Only an Indian chopping wood. Captain Willoughby, which is 
some such miracle as a white man painting." 

The reader will have understood that all the hostile party that was 
lounging about this clearing were in Indian guise, with faces and 
hands ot the well-known reddish color that marks the American 
aborigines. The two soldiers could discover many evidences that 
there was deception in these appearances, though they thought it 
quite probable that real red men were mingled with the pale-faces. 
But, so little did the invaders respect the necessity of appearancs in 
their present position, that one of these seeming savages had actually 
mounted a log, taken the, ax from the hands of its owner, and begun 
to chop with a vigor and skill that soon threw ofl: the chips in away 
that no man can successfully imitate but the expert ax-man of the 
American interior. 

" Pretty well that, sir, for a redskin," said Joyce, smiling. " If 
there isn't white blood, ay, and Yankee blood in that chap's arm, 
I'll give him some of my own to help color it. Step this way, your 
honor — only a foot or two — there, sir; by looking through the open- 
ing just above the spot where that very make-believe Injin is scatter- 
ing his chips as it they were so n~any kernels of corn that he was 
tossing to the chickens, you will get a sight of the Hut." 

The fact was so. By altering his own position a little on the 
rock. Captain "Willoughby got a full view of the entire buildings of 
the Knoll. It is true, he could not see the lawn without the works, 
nor quite all of the stockade, but the whole of the western wing, or 
an entire side view of the dwelling, was obtained. Everytning 
seemed as tranquil and secure, in and around them, as if they vege- 
tated in a Sabbath in the wilderness. There was something impos- 
ing even, in the solemn silence of their air, and the captain now saw 
that if he had been struck, and rendered uneasy by the mystery that 
accompanied the inaction and quiet of his invaders, they, in their 
turn, might experience some such sensations as they gazed on the 
-repose ot the Hut, and the Apparent security of its garrison. But 
for Joel's desertion, indeed, and the information he had carried with 
him, there cduld be little doubt that the strangers mirst have felt the 
influence of such doubts to a very material extent. Alas! as things 
were, it was not probable they could be long imposed on by any 
seeming calm. 

Captain Willoughby felt reluctance to tear himself away from the 
Bpectacle of that dwelling which contained so many that were dear 
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to him. Even Jciyce gazed at the house with pleasure, for it had 
been his quarters, now, so many years, and he had looked torward 
to the time when he should breathe his last in it. Connected with 
hi« old commander by a tie that was inseparable, so far as human 
wishes could control human events, it was impossible that the ser- 
geant could go from the place where they had lelt so many precious 
beings almost in the keeping of Providence, at a moment like that, 
altogether without emotion. While each was thus occupied in 
mind, there was a perfect stillness. The men of the party had been 
so far drilled, as to speak in low voices, and nothing they said was 
audible on the rock. The axes alone broke the silence of the woods, 
and to ears so accustomed to their blows, they ofiercd no intrusion. 
In the midst of the eloquent calm, the bushes of the rock rustled, as 
it might be with the passage of a squirrel or a serpent. Of the last 
the country had but few, and they of the most innocent kind, while 
the former abounded. Captain Willoughby turned, expecting to see 
one of these little restless beings, when his gaze encountered a 
swarthy face, and two glowing eyes, almost within reach of his arm. 
That this was a real Indian was Deyond dispute, and the crisis ad- 
mitting of no delay, the old officer drew a dirk, and had already 
raised his arm to strike, when Joyce arrested the blow. 

" This is Nick, your honor," said the sergeant; inquiring-!-" Is 
he friend or foe?" 

" What says he himself!" answered the captain lowfering his hanil 
in doubt. " Let him speak f;o his own chaiacter." 

Nick now advanced and stood calmly and fearlessly at the side of 
the two wnite men. Still there was ferocity in his look, and an in- 
decision in his movements. He certainly might betray the advent- 
urers at any instant, and they felt all the insecurity of their situa- 
tion. But accident had brought Nick directly in front of the open- 
ing through which was obtained the view of the Hut. In turning from 
on e to the other of the two soldiers, his quick eye took in this glimpse 
of the buildings, and it became riveted there as by the charm of 
fascination. Gradually the ferocity left his countenance, which 
grew human and soft. 

" Squaw in wigwam " — said the Tuscarora, throwing forward a 
hand with its forel!nger pointing toward the house. " Ole squaw- 
young squaw. Good. Wyandotte sick, she cure him. Blood in 
Injin body; thick blood— nebber forget good— nebber forget bad." 
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Every stride— every stamp, 

Every footfall is bolder; 
'Tis a skeleton's tramp, 

With a skull on its shoulder? 
But ho, how he step^ 

With a high-tossing head, 
That clay-covered bone. 
Going down to. the dead I 

CoXE. 
Nick's countenance was a fair index to his mind; nor were his 
words intended to deceive. Never did Wyandotte forget the good, 
or evil, that was done him. After looking intently, a short time, at 
the Hut, he turned and abruptly demanded of his companions— 
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" Why come here? Like to see enemy between you and wig- 
wam ?" 

As all Nick said was uttered in a guarded tone, as it he fully enr 
tered into the necessity ot remaining concealed from those who were 
in such a dangerous vicinity, it served to inspire confidence, induc- 
ing the two soldiers to believe him disposed to serve them. 

" Am 1 to trust in you as a friend?" demanded the captain, look- 
ing the Indian steadily in the eye. 

" "Why won't trust? Nick no hero— gone away — Nick nebber 
come agin' — Wyandotte hero — who no trust Wyandotte? Yengeese 
always trust great chief." 

" ] shall take you at your word, Wyandotte, and tell you every- 
thing, hopinsT to make an ally oi you. But, first explain to me why 
you left the Hut last night — friends do not desert friends." 

" Why leave wigwam? Because want to. Wyandotte come when 
he want: go when he want. Nick go too. Went to see son— come 
back: tell slory; eh?" 

""Ves, it has happened much as you say, and I am willing to 
think it all occurred with the best motives. Can you tell me any- 
thing of Joel, and the others who hare lett me?" 

"Why tell? Oap'in look ; he see. Some chop — some plow— some 
weed — some dig ditch. All like old^me. Bury hatchet— tired of 
war-path — why cap'in ask?" 

" 1 see aU you tell me. You know, then, that those fellows have 
made friends with the hostile party?" 

"No need kgow- see. Look — Injin chop, pale-face look on! 
Call that warv" 

" 1 do see that which satisfies me the men in paint yonder are not 
all red men." 

" No— cap'in right- tell him so in wigwam. But dat Mohawk- 
dog— rascnl — Nick's enemy!" 

This na.3 said with a gleam of fierceness shooting across the 
swarthy face, and a menacing gesture of Ihe hand, in the direction 
of a real savage who was standing indolently leaning against a tree, 
at a tlistance so small as to allow those on the rock to distinguish his 
features. The vacant expression ot this man's -countenance plainly 
denoted that he was totally unconscious ot the vicinity of danger. It 
expressed the listless vacancy ot an Indian in a state ot perfect rest 
— his stomach full, his body at ease, his mind peaceful. 

" I thought Nick was not here," the captain quietly observed, 
smiling on the Tuscarora a little ironically. 

" Cap'in rislit— Nick no here. WeU for dog 'tis so. Too mean 
tor Wyandotte to touch. What cap'in come for? Eh! Better tell 
chief — get council without light in' fire." 

'• As 1 see no use in concealing my plan from you, Wyandotte," 
— Nick seemed pleased whenever this name was pronounced by 
others — " 1 shall tell it you, freely. Still, you have more,to relate 
to me. Why are you here? And how came you to discover us?" 

"Follow trail — know cap'in foot — known sergeant foot— know 
Mike foot — see so many foot, follow him. Leave so many," hold- 
ing up three fingers, " in bushes — so many, "holding up two fingers, 
" come here. Foot tell which come here— Wyandotte chief — he fol- 
low chief." 
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" When did you first striKe or see our trail, Tuscarora?" 

" Up here— down yonder —over dere." Captam WiUoughby um- 
derstood this to mean, that the Indian had crossed the trail or seen 
it in several places. " Plenty trail; plenty foot to tell all about it. 
Wyandotte see fool of friend— why he don't follow, eh? 

" 1 hope this is all so, old warrior, and that you will prove your- 
self a friend indeed. We are out in the hope of liberating my son, 
and we came here to see what our enemies are about." 

The Tuscarora's eyes were like two inquisitors, as he listened; 
but he seemed satisfied that the truth was told him. Assuming an 
air of interest, he inquired if the captain line* -where the major was 
confined. A. tew words explained everything, and the parties soon 
understood each other. 

" Cap'in right," observed Nick. "Son in cupboard still; but 
plenty warrior near, to keep eye on him." 

" You know his position, Wyandotte, and can aid us materially, 
if you will. What say you, chief? will you take service, once 
more, under your old commander?" 

" Who he serve — King George— Congress — eh?" 

" Neither. 1 am neutral, Tuscarora, in the present quarrel. I. 
only defend myself, and the rights which the laws assure to me, let 
■whichever party govern, that Biay." 

" Dat bad. Nebber neutral in hot war. Get rob from bot' side. 
Always be one or t'oder, cap'in." 

" 7ou may be right, Nicholas, but a conscientious man may think 
neither wholly right nor wholly wrong. 1 wish never to lift the 
hatchet, unless my quarrel be jnst." 

" Injin no understand dat. Throw hatchet at enemy— vha.t mat- 
ter what he say — eood t'ing, bad t'ing. He enemy — dat enough. 
Take scalp from enemy— ^on't touch fiiend." 

"That may do lor your mode of warfare, Tuscarora, bat it wiU 
hardly do for mine. 1 must feel that 1 have right on my side, be- 
fore 1 am willing to take life." 

" Cap'in always talk so, eh? When he soldier, and general say 
shoot ten, forty, t'ousand Frenchmen, den he say: ' Stop, general—, 
no hurry— let cap'in t'ink.' By'm-by he'll go and take scalp; eh!" 

It exceeded our old soldier's self-command not to permit the blood 
to rush Into his face, at this home-thrust; for he felt the cunning of 
the Indian had involved him in a seeming contradiction. 

" That was when 1 was in the army, Wyandotte," he answered, 
notwithstanding his confusion, " when my first and highest duty 
was to obey the ordeis of my superiors. Then 1 acted as a soldier; 
now, 1 hope to act as a man." 

" Well, Indian chief always in army. Always high duty, and 
obey superior— obey Manitou, and take scalp from enemy. War- 
path always open, when enemy at t'other end." 

" This is no place to discuss such questions, chief; nor have we 
the time. Do you go with us?" 

Nick nodded an assent, and signed for the other to quit the rocks.. 
The captain' hesitated a moment, during which he stood intently 
studying the scene in the clearing. 

" What say you, Tuscarora; the sergeant has proposed assaultioff 
that breastwork?" * 
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" Ko good, cap'in. Tou Are, halloo, rush od — 'veil, kill four, 
six, two— rest run away. Injin down at mill hear rifle; follow 
smoke — where major, den? Get major, first — t'ink about enemy 
afterward." 

As Nick said this he repeated the gesture to descend: jnd he was 
obeyed in silence. The captain now led the way back to his party; 
' and soon rejoined it. All were glad to see Nick, ipr he was known 
to have a sure rifle; to be fearless as the turkey-cock; and to possess 
a sagacity in the woods, that frequently amounted to a species of in- 
tuition. 

" Who lead, cap'in or Injin?" asked the Tuscarora, in his sen- 
tentious manner. 

" Och, Nick, ya're a cr'ature!" muttered Mike. " Divil bur-r-m 
me, Jamie, but I t'inks the fallie would crass the very three-tops 
rather than miss the majjor's habitation." 

" Noi a syllable must be uttered," said the captain, raising a 
hand in remonstrance. " 1 will lead, and Wyandotte will inaichby 
my side, and give me his counsel in whispers. Joyce will bring up 
the rear. Blodget, you will keep a sharp lookout to the left, while 
Jamie will do the same to the right. As we approach the mills, 
stragglers may be met in the woods, and our march must be con- 
ducted with the greatest caution. Now follow, and be silent." 

The captain and Nick led, and the whole party followed, obserr- 
ing the silence which had been enjoined on them. The usual man- 
ner of marching on a war path, in the woods, was for the men to 
follow each other singly; an order that has obtained the name of 
" Indian file," the object being to diminish the trail, and conceal the 
force of the expedition, by each man treading in his leader's foot- 
steps. On the present occasion, however, the captain induced Nick 
to walk at his side, feeling an uneasiness on the subject of the Tus- 
carora's fidelity that he could not entirely conquer. The pretext 
given was very diflierent, as the reader will suppose. By seeing the 
print of a moccasin in company with that of a boot, any straggler 
Uiat crossed the trail might be led to suppose it had been left by the 
passage of a party from the clearing or the mill. Nick quietly as- 
sented to this reasoning, and fell in by the side of the captain with- 
out remonstrance. 

Vigilant eyes were kept on all sides of tlie line of march, though 
it «as hoped and believed that the adventurers had struck upon a 
route too far west to be exposed to interruption. A quarter of a 
mile nearer the flats might have brought them within range of strag- 
glers, but, following the summit of the ridge, there was a certain 
security in the indolence which would be apt to prevent mere idlers 
from sauntering up an ascent. At all events, no interruption oc- 
curred, the party reaching in safety the rocks that were a continua- 
tion of the range which formed the precipice at the falls — the sign 
that they had gone far enough to the 'south. At this period, the 
precipice was nearly lost in the rising of the lower land, but its mar- 
gin was sufliciently distinct to form a good mask. 

Descending to the plateau beneath, the captain and Nick now in- 
clined to the east, the intention being to come in upon the mills from 
the rear. As the buildings lay in the ravine, this could only be done 
by making a rapid despeot jmmediiitely i a their vicinity; afornj^- 
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tion of the ground that rendered the march, until withln'pisfol-shot 
of its termination, reasonably secure. Nick also assured his compan- 
ions that he had several times traversed this very plateau and that 
lie had met no signs of footsteps on it; from which he inteiTed that 
the invac^prs had not taken the trouble to ascend the rugged clifEs 
that bounded the western side ot the glen. 

Tlie approach' to the summit ot the clifi was made with caution, 
tlioueh tlie left flank of the adventurers was well protected by the 
abrupt descent they 'had already made from the terrace above. This- 
left liltlo more than the right flank and the Iront to be watched, tLe 
falling away of the land forming also a species of cover for the rear. 
It is not surprising, then, that the verge of the ravine or glen was 
attained, and no discovery was made. The spot being favorahle, 
the captain immediately led down a winding path, that was densely 
fringed with bushes, toward the level of the buildings. 

The glen ol the mills was very narrow, so much so, as barely to 
leave sites for the buildings theinselves, and three or tour cabins for 
the workmen. The mills were plaoed in advance, as near as possi- 
ble to the course ot the water; while the habitations ot the workmen 
were perched on shelves of the rocks or such level bits of bottom- 
land as offered. Owing to this last circumstance, , the house of 
Daniel the miller, or that in which it was supposed the major was 
sMl confined, stood by itself, and fortunately, at the very fool ot the 
path by which the adventurers were descending. All this was fav- 
orable, and had been taken into the account as a material advant&ge 
by Captain Willoughby, wheo he oiiginally conceived the plan of 
the present sortie. 

When the chimney of the cabin was visible ovei the bushes, Cap- 
tain Willoughby halted his party, and repeated his instructions to 
Joyce, in a voice very little raised above a whisper. The sergeant 
was ordered to remain in his present position until he received a sig- 
nal to advance. As tor the captain himself, he intended to descend 
as near as might he to the buttery ot the cabin, and reconnoiter, be- 
fore he gave the final order. This buttery was in a lean-to, as a 
small addition to the original building was called in the parlanceT)f 
the country; and, the ooject being shade and coolness, on account 
of the milk with which it was usually well stored at this season of 
the year, it projected back to the very cliff, where it was lialt hid in 
bushes and j^oung trees. It had but a single small window, that 
was barred with wood to keep out cats, and ^ch wild vermin as 
affected milk, nor was it either lathed or plastered; these two last 
being luxuries not often known in the log tenements of the frontier, 
btill it was of solid logs, chinked in with moitar, and made a very 
effectual prison, with the door properly guarded; the captive being 
deprived of edged tools. All this was also known to the father, 
when he set forth to effect the liberation of his son, and, like tue 
positons of the buldings themselves, had been well weighed in his 
estimate of the probabilities and chances. 

As soon as his orders were given, Captain Willoughby proceeded 
down the path accompanied only by Nick. He had announced his 
intention to send the Tuscarora ahead to reconnoiter, then to force 
himself among the bushes between the lean-to and the roeks^ and 
there to open a coiumunication with the maior through the chinks 
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of the logs. After receiving Nick's intelligence, his plan was to he 
governed by circumstances, and to act accordingly. 

" God bless you, Joyce," said the captain, squeezing the sergeant's 
hand as be was on the point of descending. " We are on ticklish 
service, and require all our wits about us. If anything happen to 
me. remember that my wife and daughter will mainly depend on 
you for protection." 

" 1 shall consider that as your honoi's orders, sir, and no more 
need be said to me. Captain Willoughby." 

The captain smiled on his old follower, and Joyce thought that 
never had he seen the line, manly face of his superior beam with a 
calmer or sweeter expression than it did as he returned his own pres- 
sure of the hand. The two adventurers were both careful, and their 
descent Was noiseless. The men above listened in breathless si 
lence, but the stealthy approach of the cat upon the bird could not 
have been raoie still than that of tbese two experienced warriors. 
, The i^ace where Joyce was left with the men might have been 
fifty feet above thereof of the cabin, and almost perpendicularly 
over the narrow vacancy that was known to exist between the rocks 
and the lean to. Still (be bushes and trees were so thick as to pre- 
vent the smallest glimpse at objects below, had the shape of the cliflt 
allowed it, while they even intercepted sounds. Joyce fancied, 
nevertheless, that he heard the rustling bushes, as the captain forced 
his way into the narrow space he was to occupy, and he augured 
well of the fact, since it proved, that no opposition had been encount- 
ered. Halt an hour of forest silence followed, that was only inter- 
. rupled by the tumbling of the waters over the natural dam. At the 
end of that weary peiiod, a shout was heard in front ot the mills, 
and the party raised their pieces, in a vague apprehension that some 
discovery had been made that was about to bring on a crisis. Noth- 
ing further occurred, however, to confirm this impression, and an 
occasional burst of laughter, that evidently came from white men, 
rather served to allay the apprehension. Another half -hour passed, 
during which no interruption was heard. By this time Joyce be- 
came uneasy, a state of things having arrived for which no provision 
had been made in his instructions, fie was about tp leave his com- 
mand under the charge of Jamie, and descend himself to reconnoi- 
ter, when a footstep was heard coming up the path. Nothing but 
the deep attention and breathless stillness of the men could have ren- 
dered the sound of a tread so nearly noiseless, audible; but heard it 
was, at a moment when every sense was wrought up to its greatest 
powers. Rifles were lowered, in readiness to leceive assailants, but 
each was raised again, as Nick capae slowly into view. The Tusca- 
rora was calm in manner, as if no incident had occurred to discon- 
cert the arrangement, though his eyes glanced around him, like those 
of a man who searched for an absent person. 

"Where cap'in? Where major?" Nick asked, as soon as his 
glance had taken in the laces of all present. 

"We must ask that ot you, Nick," returned Joyce. " We have 
not seen the captain, nor had any oiders from him since he left us." 

This answer seemed to cause the Indian more surprise than it was 
usual for him to betray, and he pondered a moment in obvious un- 
easiness. 
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" Can't Stay here alway," he muttered. " Best go see. By'm- 
by trouble come; then, loo late." 

TUe sersreant was greatly averse to moving without orders. He 
had his instructions how to act in every probable contingency, but 
none tliat covered the case of absolute inaction on ilie pari ot those 
below. Nevertheless, twice the time necessary to biiug things to 
issue had gone by, and neither signal, shot, nor alarm had reached 
his eais. 

" Do you know anything of the major. Kick?" the sergeant de- 
manded, determined to examine the ease thoroughly ere he came to 
a decision. 

" Major dere— see him at door— plenty sentinel. All good— where 
cap'in?" 

"Where did you leave him? You can give the last' account of 
him." 

" Go in behind cupboard — under lock— plenty bushes — alright— 
son dere." 

" This must be looked to— perhaps his honor iias fallen into a fit 
— such things sometimes happen — and a man" who is lighting for his 
own child doesn't feel, Jamie, all the same as one who fights on a 
general principle, as it might be." 

" Na — ye're right, Sairgeant J'yce, and ye'U be doing the kind 
and prudent act, to gang doon yersal', and investigate the trainsac- 
tion with yer ain een." 

This Joyce determined to do, directing Nick to accompany him 
as a guide. The Indian seemed glad to comply, and there was no 
delay in proceeding. It required but a minute to reach the narrow 
passage between the cliff and the lean-to. The bushes were careful- 
ly shoved aside and Joyce entered. He soon caught a glimpse of 
the liunting-shirt, and then he was about to withdraw, believing that 
he was in error, in anticipating orders. But a short look at his com- 
mander removed all scruples; for he observed that he was seated on 
a projection ot the rocks, with his body bowed forward, apparently 
leaning on the logs of the building. This seemed to corroborate the 
thought about a fit, and the sergeant pressed eagerly torwaid to as- 
certain the truth. 

Joyce touched his commander's arm, but no sign ot consciousness 
came from the latter. He then raised his body upright, placing 
the back in a reclining attitude against the rocks, and started back 
himself when he caught a glimpse of the death-like hue of the face. 
At first, the notion of the fit was strong with the sergeant; but, in 
changing his own position, he caught a glimpse of a little po'ol of 
blood, which at once announced that violence had been used. 

Although the sergeant was a man of great steadiness of nerves, 
and unchangeable method, he fairly trembled as he ascertained the 
serious condition ot his old and well-beloved commander. Notwith- 
standing, he was too much of a soldier to neglect anything that cir- 
cumstances required. On examination, he discoveied a deep and 
fatal wound between two of the ribs, which had evidently been in- 
flicted with a common knife. The blow had passed into the heart, 
and Captain Willoughby was, out of all question, dead 1 He had 
breathed his last, within six feet ot his own gallant son, who, igno- 
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rant of all tbat had passed, was little dreaming ot the proximity of 
one so dear to him, as well as of his dire condition. 

Joyce was a man ot powerful frame, and, at that moment, he 
felt he was master of a giant's strength. First assuring himself ot 
the fact that the wounded man had certainly ceased to breathe, he 
brought the arms over his own shoulders, raised the body Dn his 
back, and walked from the place, with less attention to caution than 
on entering, but with suflBcient care to prevent exposure. Nick 
stood watching his movements with a wondering look, and as soon 
as there was room, he aided in supporting the corpse. 

In this manner the two went up the path, bearing their senseless 
burden. A gesture directed the party with Jamie to precede the 
two who had been below, and the sergeant did not pause even to 
breathe, until he had fairly reached the summit of the cliff; then he 
halted in a place removed trom the danger of immediate discovery. 
The body was laid reverently on the ground, and Joyce renewed his 
esamination with greater ease and accuracy, until perfectly satisfied 
that the captain must have ceased to breathe nearly an hour. 

This was a sad and tearful blow to the whole party. Ko one, at 
such a moment, thought ot inquiring into the manner 'n which their 
excellent master bad received his death-blow; but every thought was 
bent either on the extent oi the calamity, or on the means of getting 
back to the Hut. Joyce was the soul ot the party. His rugged face 
assumed a stern, commanding expression ; but every sign of weak- 
ness had disappeared. He gave his orders promptly, and the men 
even started when he spoke, so bent on obtaining obedience did he 
appear to be. 

The rifles were converted into a bier, the body was placed upon it, 
and the four men then laised the burden, and began to retrace their 
footsteps, in melancholy silence. Nick led the way, pointing out the 
difficulties ot the path, with a sedulousness ot attention and gentle- 
ness of manner that none present had ever before witnessed in the 
Tuscarora. He even appeared to have become woman, to use one 
of his own peculiar expressions. 

No one speaking, and all (he men working with good will, the re- 
treat, notwithstanding the burden with which it was encumbered, 
was made with a rapidity greatly exceeding the advance. Nick led 
the way with an unerring eye, even Selecting better ground than 
that which the white men had been able to find on their march. He 
had often traveise& all the bills, in the character ot a hunter, and to 
him the avenues ot the forest were as familiar as the streets ot his 
native town become to the burgher. He made no offer to become 
one of the bearers; this would have been opposed to his habits; but, 
in all else, the Indian manifested gentleness and solicitude. His ap- 
prehension seemed to be, and so he expressed it, that the Mohawks 
might get the scalp ot the dead man — a disgrace that he seemed as 
solicitous to avoid as Joyce himself ; the sergeant, however, keeping 
in view the feelings of the survivors, rather than any notions of 
military pride. 

Notwithstanding the stern resolution that prevailed among the 
meii, that return march was long and weary. The distance, of it- 
Sfclf, exceeded two miles, and there were the inequalities and obsta- 
elcg of » forest to oppose them. Perseverance end strength, hpw- 
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ever, overcame all difficulties; and at she end of two hours the party 
approached the point where it became necessary to enter the bed of 
the rivulet, oi expose their sad procession by marching m open view 
of any Who might be stragglingiin the rear of the Hut. A species 
of desperate determination had influenced the men in their return 
march, rendering them reckless of discovery, oi its consequences; a 
circumstance that had greatly favored their object; the adventmous 
and bold frequently encountering fewer diSiculties, in the affairs of 
war, than the cautious and timid. But an embarrassment now pre- 
sented itself that was far more difficult to encounter than any which 
proceeded from personal risks. The loving family of the deceased 
was to be met; a wife and daughters apprised of the fearful loss 
that, in the providence of God, had suddenly alighted on their 
house. 

" Lower the body, men, and corfle to a halt," said Joyce, using 
the manner of authority, though his voice trembled, " we must 
consult together as to our next gtep." 

There was a brief and decent pause, while the party placed the 
lifeless body on the grass, face uppermost, with the limbs laid in 
order, and everything about it disposed of in a seemliness that be- 
tokened profound respect for the senseless clay, even after the noble 
spirit had departed. Mike alone could not resist his strong native 
propensity to talk. The honest fellow raised a hand of his late mas- 
ter, and, kissing it with strong affection, soliloquized as follows, in 
a tone that was more rebuked by feeling, than an apprehension 
of consequences. 

" Little need had ye of a praist, and extreme unction," he said. 
" The likes of yerself always kapes a clane breast; and the"knife 
that went into yer heart found nothing that ye need have been 
ashamed of! Sorrow come over me, but yer loss is as great a one to 
meselt as if 1 had tidings of the sinking of ould Ireland into the 
salt say, itself; a thing that never can happen, and niver will hap- 
pen; no, not even at the last day; as all agree the wor-r-ld is to be 
burned and not drowned. And who'll there be to tell this same to the 
Missus, and Miss Beuly, and pratthy Miss Maud, and the babby, in 
the bargain? Divil bur-r-n me, it 'twill be Michael O'Hearn, who 
has too much sorrow of his own, to be running about, and d'aling it 
out to other people. Bargeant, that will be yer own jewty, and 1 
pities the man that has to perform it." ; 

" No man will see me shrink from a fluty, O'Hearn," said Joyce", 
stiffly, while with the utmost difficulty he kept the tears from break- 
ing out of a fountain that had not opened in this way for twenty 
years, " It may bear hard on my feehngs — 1 do not say it will: not 
—but duty is duty, and it must be done. Corporal Allen, you see 
the state of things; the commanding officer is among the casualties, 
and nothing would be simpler than our course, were it not for 
Madam Willoughby— God bless her, and have her in His holy keep- 
ing—and the young ladies. It is proper to deliberate a little about 
them. To you then, as an elderly and experienced man, I first apply 
tor an opinion." 

" Sorrow's an unwelcome guest, whether it comes expected-,; or 
without any previous knowledge. The hairts of the widow and 
Mtherless must be stricken, and its liitla that a' our consolations 
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and expaiiiments will prevail ag'in the feelin's o' natui'. Pbeelos- 
ophy and. religion tell us that the body's no mair than a clod o' the 
valley when the speerit has fled; but the hairt is unapt to listen to 
wisdom while the grief is fraish, and of the severity of an unlooked 
for sairtainty. 1 see little good, therefore, in doing mair than just 
sendmg in a messenger to clear the way a liltle for the arrival of 
truth, in the form o' death itsal'." 

" 1 have been thinking of tiis — will you take the office, Jamie, 
as a man ot years and discretion!" 

" Na — na — ye'U be doing far better by sending a younger man. 
Age has weakened my memory, and I'll be overlooking some o' 
the saircumstances in a manner that will be unseemly for the occa- 
sion. Here is Blodget, a youth of ready wit and limber tongue." 

" 1 wouldn't do it, mason, to be the owner of ten such properties 
as this!" exclaimed the young Rhode Islander, actually recoiling a 
step, as if he retreated before a dreaded foe. 

"Well, sairgeant, ye've Michael here, who belangs to a kirk that 
has so little seempathy with Protestantism as to lessen the pain o' the 
office. Death is a near ally to religion, and Michael, by taking a 
rehgious view of the maither, might biing his hairt into such a con- 
dition of insensibility as wad give him little to do but to tell what 
has happened, leaving God,' in His ain maircy, to temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb." 

" Tou hear, O'Hearn?" said the sergeant, stiffly — "Everybody 
seems to expect that you will do this duly." 

" Jewty! D'ye call it a jewty for a man in my situation to break 
the hearts ot Missus and Miss Beuly, anl phratty Miss^Maud, and 
the babby? for babbies has hearts a's well as the stoutest man as is 
going. Divil bur-r-n me, then, if ye gets out of my mout' so much 
as a hint that the captain's dead and gone from us, forever and ever, 
amen! Ye may send me in, for ye're corporals, and sergeants, and 
the likes of yees, and I'll obey as a souldier, seein' that he would 
have wished as much himself; had the breat' stayed in his body, 
which it has not, on account of its I'avlhg his sowl on 'arth, and 
departing with his corporeal part for the mansions of happiness, the 
Blessed Mary have mercy on him, whether here or there — but the 
captain was not the man to wish a fait'tul follower to afflict his own 
wife; and so I'll have not'in' to do with such a message at all 
at all." 

" Nick go " — said the Indian, calmly — " Used to carry messace — 
carry him tor cap'in, once more." 

" Well, Nick, you may do it certainly, it so disposed," answered 
Joyce, who would have accepted the services of a Ciiinese rather 
than undertake the office in person. " You will remember and 
speak to the ladies gently, and not break the news too suddenly." 

" Yes— squaw soft neart— Nick know-^had moder— had wife, 
once— had darter." 

" Very well; this will be an advantage, men, as Nick is the only 
married man among us; and married men should best understand 
dealing with females." 

Joyce then held a private cemmunication with the Tuscarora, that 
lS8t?d five or six minutes, wh»n the last leaped nimbly into the bed 
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of the stream, and was soon concealed by the bushes of on« "f lt« 
reaches. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Heart leaps to heart — the sacred flood 

That warms us is the same ; 
That good old man— his honest blood 

Alike we fondly claim. 

Spraoub. 

ALTHorGH Hick commenced his progress with so much seeming 
zeal and activity, his speed abated the moment he found-himself be- 
yond the sight of those he had left in the woods; Before he reached 
the foot of the clifl, his trot had degenerated to a walk; and when 
he actually found he was at its base, he seatei himself on a stone, 
apparently to reflect on the course he ought to pursue. 

The countenance of the Tuscarora expressed a variety of emotions 
while he thus remained stationary. At first, it was fierce, savage, 
exulting; then it became gentler, soft, perhaps repentant. He drew 
his knife from its buckskin sheath, and eyed the blade with a gaze 
expressive of uneasiness. Perceiving that a clot of blood had col- 
lected *at the junction with the handle, it was carefully removed by 
the use of water. His look next passed over his whole person, in 
order to ascertain it any more of these betrayers of his fearful secret 
remained ; after which he seemed more at ease. 

" Wyandotte's back don't ache now," he growled to himself. 
" Ole sore heal up. Why cap'in touch him? T'ink Injin no got 
teelin'? Good man, sometimes; bad man, sometime. Sometime, 
live; sometime, die. Why tell Wyandotte he flog ag'in jusi as go 
to enemy's camp? No; back teel well, now — nebber jmart any 
more." 

When this soliloquy was ended Nick arose, cast a look up at the 
sun, to ascertain how much of the day still remained, f^lanced to- 
ward the Hut, as if, examining the nature of its defenses, stretching 
himself like one who was weary, and peeped out from behind the 
bushes, in order to see how those who were a-field still occupied 
themselves. AH this done, with singular deliberation and steadi- 
ness, ne arranged his light dress, and prepared lo present himself 
before the wife and daughters of the man whom, three hours before, 
he had remorselessly murdered. Nick had often meditated thi« 
treacherous deed, during the thirty years which had elapsed between 
his first flogging and the present period; but circumstances had 
never placed its execution safely in his power. The subsequent 
punishments had increased the desire, for a few years; but time 
had so far wprn oS the craving for revenge, that it would never 
have been actively revived, perliaps, but for the unfortuiaate allu- 
sions of the victim himself to the subject. Captain W illoughby had 
been an English soldier, of the school of the last century. He was 
naturally a humane and just man, bat he believed in the military 
axiom, that "the most flogging regiments were the best fighting 
regiments;" and perhaps he was not in error, as regards the lower 
English character. It Was a fatal error, however, to make in rela- 
tion to an American savage; one who had formerly exercised tlie 
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tunctions, and who had not lost all the teelings, of a chief. Un- 
happily, at a moment when everything depended on the fidelity of 
the Tuscarora, the captain had bethought him of his old expedient 
for insuring prompt obedience, and, by way of reminder, he made 
an allusion to his former mode of punishment. As Nick would 
have expressed it, ' the old sores smarted;" the wavering purpose 
of thirty .rears was suddenly and fiercely levlved, and the knife 
passed into the heart of the victim with a rapidity that left no time 
for appeals to the tribunal of God's mercy. In half r. minute. Cap- 
tain Willoughby had ceased to breathe. 

iSuch had been the act of the man who now passed through the 
opening of the palisade, and entered the former habitation of his 
victim. A profound stillness reigned in and around the Hut, and 
no one appeared to question the unexpected intiuder. Nick passed, 
with his noiseless step, round to the gate, which he found secured. 
It was necessary to knock, and this he did in a way efiectually to 
bring a porter. 

" Who dere?" demanded the elder Pliny from within. 

" Good friend — open gate. Come wid message fiom cap'in." 

The natural distaste to the Indians which existed amone; the 
blacKS ot the Knoll, included the Tuscarora. This disgust was 
mingled with a degree of dread; and it was difficult for beings so 
untutored and ignorant, at all times to draw the proper distinctions 
between Indian and Indian. In their wonder-loving imaginations, 
Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Mohawks, Onondagas, and Iroquois were all 
jumbled together in inextricable confusion, a red man being a red 
man, and a savage a savage. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Pliny the elder should hesitate about opening the gate, and admit- 
ting one of the detested race, though a man so well known to them 
all, in the peculiar situation of the family. Luckily, Great 8mash 
happened to be near, and her husband called her to the gate by one 
of the signals that was much practiced between them. 

" Who you t'ink out dereV" asked Pliny me elder of his consort, 
with a very significant look. 

" How you t'ink guess, ole Plin? You 'spose nieger wench like 
Albonny wise woman, dat she see t'rough a gate, and know ebbery 
ting, and little more!" 

" Well, dat Sassy Nick. What you say now?" 

" You surtain, ole Plin?" asked Mistress Smash, with a face 
ominous of evil. 

" Sartain as ear. Talk wid him— he want to come in. What 
you t'ink?" 

" Nebber open gate, ole Plin, till mistress tell you. You stay 
here — dere; lean ag'in gate wid all you might, dere; now I go call 
Miss Maud. She all alone in librarim, and will know what best. 
Mind you lean ag'in gate well, ole Plin." 

Pliny the elder nodded assent, placed his shoulders resolutely 
against the massive timbers, and stood propping a defense tiiat 
would have made a respectable resistance to a battering ram, like 
another Atlas, upholding a world. His duty was short, however, 
his " lady " soon returning with Maud, who was hastening breath- 
lesslyio learn the new». 
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" Is it you, Nick?" called out the sweet voice ot our heroine 
through the crevices of the timber. 

The Tuscarora started, ae he so unexpectedly heard those familiar 
sounds; for an Instant his look ivas dark; then the expression 
changed to pity and concern, and his reply was given with less than 
usual of the abrupt, guttural brevity that belonged to his habits. 

" 'Tis Nick— Sassy Nick— Wyandotte, Flower of the Woods," 
tor so the Indian often termed IViaud. " Got news — cap'in send 
liim. Meet party and go along. Nobody here; only Wyandotte. 
Nick see major, too — say somet'ing to young squaw." 

This decided the matter. The gate was unbarred, and Nick in 
the court in half a minute. Great Smash stole a glance without, 
and beckoned Pliny the elder to join her, in order to see the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of Joel and his associates toiling in the fields. 
When they drew in their heads, Maud and her cornpanion were 
already in the library. The message from Robert Willoughby had 
induced our heroine to seek this room; for, placing little confidence 
in the delicacy of the messenger, she recoiled from listening to his 
words in the presence of others. "■ 

But -Nick was in no haste-to speak. He took the chair to which 
Maud motioned, and he sat looking at her, in a way that soon ex- 
cited her alarm. 

"Tell me, if your heart has any mercy in it, Wyandotte, has 
aught happened to Major Willoughby?" 

" He well— laugh, talk, feel good. Mind not'ing. He prisoner; 
don't touch he scalp." 

"Why, then, do you wear so ominous a look — your face is the 
very harbinger of evil." 

" Bad news, it trut' must come. What you' name, young 
squaw?" 

" Surely, surely, you must know that well, Nickl 1 am Maud— 
your old friend, Maud." 

"Pale face hab two name — Tuscarora got free. Sometime, 
Nick— sometime. Sassy Nick— sometime, Wyandotte." 

" You know my name is Maud Willoughby," returned our 
heroine, coloring to the temples with a certain secret consciousness 
ot her error, but preferring to keep up old appearances. 

" Dat call you fader's name Meredit'; no Willoughby." 

"Merciful Providence 1 and has this great secret been known to 
you, too, Niels?" 

"He no secret-^'know all about him. Wyandotte dere. See 
Major Meredit' shot. He good chief— nebber flog— nebber strike 
Injin. Nick know fader, know moder — ^know squaw, when pap- 
poose." 

" And why have you chosen this particular moment to tell me all 
this? Has it any relation to your message — to Bob —to Major Wil- 
loughby, 1 mean?" demanded Maud, nearly gasping for breath. 

" No lelatioQ, tell you," said Nick, a little angrily. " Why make 
lelation, when no relation at all. Meredit'— no Willoughby. Ask 
moder; ask major; ask chaplain— all tell trut' I No need to be so 
feelin'; no you' fader, at all." 

"What can you— what do you mean, Nick? Why do you look 
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80 wild — so flerue— so kind— so sorrow£ul-HSO angry? You must 
have bad news to tell me." 

" Why bad to you— he no fader— only fader friend. You can't 
help it; fader die when you pappoose. Why you care, now, for 
dis?" , 

Maud now actually gasped for breath. A frightful glimpse of 
the truth gleamed before her imagination, though it was necessarily 
veiled in the mist of uncertainty. She became pale as death, and 
pressed her hand upon her heart, as if to still its beating. Then, 
by a desperate efiort, she became more calm, and obtained the power 
to speak. 

" Oh! is it so, Nick! — can it be so!" she said; " my father has 
fallen in this dreadful business?" 

" B'ader kill twenly years ago; tell you dat, how often?" answered 
the Tuscarora, angrily; for, in his anxiety to lessen the shock to 
Mand, for whom this wayward savage had a strange sentiment of 
aftectlon, that had grown ont of her gentle kindnesses to himself, 
on a hunared occasions, he fancied if she knew that Captain Wil- 
loughby was not actually her father, her grief at his loss would .be 
less. " Why you call dis fader, wlftn dat fader? Nick know fader 
and moder. Major no broder. " 

Notwithstanding the sensations that nearly pressed her to the 
earth, the tell-tale-blood rushed to Maud's cheeks again at this allu- 
sion, and she bowed her face to her knees. The action gave her 
time to lidly her faculties; and, catching a glimpse of the vast im- 
portance to all for her maintaining self-command, she was enabled 
to raise her face with something like the fortitude the Indian hoped 
to see. 

" Trifle with me no longer, Wyandotte, but let rae know the 
worst at once.- Is my father dead? By father 1 mean Captain 
Willoughby?" 

" Mean wrong, den — no fader, tell you. Why young squaw so 
much liko Mohawk?" 

" Man, is Captain Willoughby killed?" 

Nick gazed intently into Maud's face lor half a minute, and then 
he nodded an assent. Notwithstanding all her resolutions to be 
steady, our heroine nearly sunk under the blow. For ten minutes 
she spoke not, but sat, her head bowed to her knees, in a contusion 
of thought that threatened a temporary loss of reason. Happily; a 
flood of tears relieved her, and she became more calm. Then the 
necessity of Knowing more, in order that she might act intelligently, 
occurred to her mind, and she questioned Nick in a way to elicit all 
it suited the savage to reveal. 

Maud's first impulse was to go out to meet the body of the cap- 
tain, and to ascertain for herself that there was actually no longer 
any hope. Nick's account had been so laconic as to leave much 
obscurity, and the blow ha(l been so sudden she could hardly credit 
the truth in its full extent. Still, there remained the dreadful tidings 
to be communicated to those dear beings, who, while they feared so 
much, had never anticipated a calamity like this. Even Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, sensitive as she was, and wrapped up in those she- loved 
so enlirely, as she was habitually, had been so long accustomed to 
see and know of her husband's exposing himself with impunity, 
9 
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as to begin to feel, it not to think, that he bore a charmed life. AU 
this customary confidence waa to be overcome, and the truth was to 
be said. Tell the fact to her mother, Maud felt that she could noS 
then ; scarcely under any circumstances would she have consented 
to perform this melancholy ofiice; but, so long as a shadow ot doubt 
remained on the subject of her father's actual decease, it seemed 
cruel even to think of it. fler decision was to send for Beulah, 
and it was done by means ot one of the negresses. 

So long as we feel that there aie others to be sustained by our 
fortitude, even the feeblest possess a firmness to which they might 
otherwise be strangers. Maud, contrary to what her delicate but 
active frame and sweetness ot disposition might seem to indicate, 
was a young woman capable ot the boldest exertions, short of taking 
human life. Her frontier training had raised her above most of the 
ordinary weaknesses of her sex; and, so far as determination went, 
few men were capable ot higher resolution, when circumstances 
called for its display. Her plan was now made up to go forth and 
meet the body, and nothing short of a command from her mother 
could have stopped her. In this frame of mind was our heroine, 
when Beulah made her appearance. 

" Maud!" exclaimed the youthful matron, "wbathis happened?— 
why are you so pale? — why send tor me? Does Nick bring us any 
tidings from the mill?" 

" The worst possible, Beulah. My father — my dear, dear father 
is hurt. They have borne him as tar as the edge of the woods, 
where they have halted, in order not to take us by surprise. 1 am 
going to meet the — to meet the men, and to bring father in. You 
must prepare mother tor the sad, sad tidings; yes, Beulah, for the 
worst, as everything depends on the wisdom and goodness of GodI" 

" Oh! Maud, this is dreadful!" exclaimed the sister, sinking into 
a chair. " What will become of mother— of littleEvert — of us all?" 

" The providence of the Ruler ot heaven and earth will care for 
us. Kiss me, dear sister — how cold you are — rouse yourself, Beu- 
lah, tor mother's sake. Think how much more she must feel than 
we possibly can, and then be resolute." 

" Yes, Maud — very true— no woman can feel like a wife unless it 
be a mother—" 

Here Beulah's words were stopped by her fainting. 

"You see. Smash," said Maud, pointing to her sister with a 
strange resolution, " she must have air, and a little water— and she 
has salts about her, 1 know. Come, Nick; we have no more time 
to waste— you must be my guide." 

The Tuscarora had been a sitent observer of this scene, and if it 
did not awaken remorse in his bosom, it roused feelings that had 
never before been its inmates. The sight of two sucfiSaeitigs suffer- 
ing under a blow that his own hand had struck, was novel to him, 
and he knew not which to encourage most— a sentiment allied to re- 
gret, or a fierce resentment, that any should dare thus to reproach, 
though it were only by yielding to the grief natural to their situation. 
But Maud had obtained a command over him that be knew not 
how to lesist, and he followed her from the room, keeping his eyes 
riveted the while on the pallid face ot Beulah. The last was recalled 
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from her insensibility, however, in the course of a few minutes, 
through the practiced attentions of the negresses. 

Maud waited tor nothing. Motioning impatiently tor the Tusca- 
lora to lead the way, she glided after him with a rapidity that equaled 
his own loping movement. She made no difflculties in passing the 
stockade, though Kick kept his eyes on the laborers, and felt as- 
sured that their exit was not noticed. Once by the path that led 
along the rivulet, Maud refused all precautions, but passed swiftly 
over it, partially concealed by its bushes. Her dress was dark, and 
left little liability to exposure. As for Nick, his forest attire, like 
the hunting-shirt of the whites, was expressly regulated by the wish 
to go to and fro unseen. 

In less than three minutes af tei the Indian and Maud had passed 
the gate, they were drawing near to the melancholy group that had 
halted in the forest. Our heroine was recognized as she approached, 
and when she came rushing up to the spot, all made way, allowing 
her to fall upon her knees by the side of the lifeless body, bathing 
the placid face of the dead with her tears, and covering it with 
kisses. 

" Is there no hope?— oh! Joyce," she cried, "can it be possible 
that my father is actually dead?" 

" 1 fear. Miss Maud, that his honor has made his last march. He 
has received orders to go hence, and like a gallant soldier as he was, 
he has obeyed, without a murmur," answered the sergeant, endeavor- 
ilng to appear firm and soldier-like himself. " We have lost a noble 
and humane commander, and you a most excellent and tender 
father." 

" !No fader," growled Nick, at the sergeant's elbow, twitching 
his sleeve at the same time, to attract attention. " Sergeant know 
her fader. He by; 1 by, when Iroquois shoot him." 

" 1 do not understand you, Tuscaroia, nor do 1 think you alto- 
gether understand us; the less you say,, therefore, the better for all 
parties. It is oui duty. Miss Maucff to say ' God's will be done,' 
and the soldier who dies in the discbarge of his duty is never to be 
pitied. 1 sincerely wisti that the Rev. Mr. Woods was here; he 
would tell you all this in a manner that would admit of no dispute; 
as for myself 1 am a plain man. Miss Maud, and my tongue can not 
utter one half that my heart feels at this instant." 

" Ah! Joyce, what a friend — what a parent has it pleased God ta 
call to himself!" 

" Yes, Miss Maud, that may be said with great justice— if his 
honor has left us in obedience to general orders, it is to rneet promo- 
tion in a service that will never weary, and never end." 

"So kind; so true; so gentle; so just; so affectionate!" said 
Maud, wringing her hands. 

"And so brave, young lady. His Honor, Captain Willoughby, 
wasn't one of them that is always talking and writing, and boasting 
about fighting; but when anything was to be done, the colonel 
always knew whom to send on the duty. The army couldn't have 
lost a braver gentleman, had he remained in it " 

" Oh! my father— my father "—cried Maud, vo, bitterness of sor-"" 
row, throwing herself on the body and embracing it, as had beea 
ber wont in childhood—" would that X qould have died tor yowl" 
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" Why you let go on so!" grumbled Nick, again. " No her fader 
— you know dat, sergeant." 

Joyce was not in a state to answer. His own feelings had been 
kept in subjection onlyiby military pride, but they now had become 
so nearly uncontrollable, that he tound himselt obliged to step a 
little aside, in order to conceal his weakness. As it was, large tears 
trickled down his rugged face, like water flowing from the fissures 
ot ihe riven oak. Jamie Allen's constitutional, prudence, however, 
now became active, admonishing tlie party of the necessity of their 
getting within the protection of the Hut. 

" Death is at a' times awlu'," said the mason, " but it must be- 
fall young and auld alike. And the afflection it brings cometh fra' 
the heart, and is a submission to the la' o' nature. Nevertheless we 
a' hae our duties, so lang as we remain in the flesh, and it is time to 
be thinking o' carryin' The body into some place o' safety, while we 
hae a prudent regard to our ain conditions also. " 

Maud had risen, and, hearing this appeal, she drew back meekly, 
assumed a manner ol forced composure, and signed to tne men to 
proceed. On this intimation,-the body was raised, and the melan- 
choly procession resumed its march. 

For the purpose of concealment, .Toyce lad the way into the bed 
of the stream, leaving Maud waiting their movements, a little deeper 
within the forest. As .soon as he and his fellow-bearers were in the 
water, Joyce turned and desired Nick to escort the young lady in 
again on dry land, or by the path along which she had come out. 
This said, the sergeant and his companions proceeded. Maud stood 
gazing on the sad spectacle like one entranced, until she felt a sleeve 
pulled, and perceived the Tuscarora at her side. 

" No go to Hut," said Nick, earnestly: " go wid "Wyandotte." 

" Not follow my dear father's remains — not go to my beloved 
mother in her anguish. You know not what you ask, Indian- 
move, and let me proceed." 

" No go home — no use — no good. Cap'in dead— what do widout 
commander? Come with Wyandotte — find major — den do some 
good." 

Maud fairly started inher surprise. There seemed something so 
truly useful, so consoling, so dear in this proposal, that it instantly 
caught her ear. 

" Find the major," she answered. " Is that possible, Nick? My 
poor father perished in making that attempt — what hope can there 
be then for my success?" 

" Plenty hope— much as want— all, watit. Come wid Wyandotte 
—he great chief — show young squaw where to find broder." 

Here was a touch of Nick's consummate art. He knew the female 
bosom so well that he avoided any allusion to his knowledge of the 
real relation between Robert Willoughby and Maud, though he had 
so recently urged her want of natural affinity to the family, as a 
reason why she should not grieve. By keeping the major before 
ber eyes as a -brother, the chances of his own success were greatly 
increased. As for Maud, a tumult of feeling came over her heart 
at this extraordinary proposal. To liberate Bob, to lead him into the 
Hut, to ofier his manly protection to her mother, and Beulah, and 
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Httle Evert, at such an fnsiant caught her imagination, and appealed 
to all her aftei'tions. 

" Can you do this, Tuscarora?" she a'sked, earnestly, pressing her 
hand on her heart as it to quiet its throbbings. " Can you leally 
lead me to Major Willoughby, so that 1 may have some hope of 
liberating him?" 

" Bartain — you go, he come. 1 go, he no come. Don't love Nick 
— t'ink all Injin, one Injin — t'ink one Injin, all Injin. You go, he 
come— he stay, find more knife, and die like cap'in. Young squaw 
follow Wyandotte, and see." 

Maud needed no more. To save the life of Bob, her well-beloved, 
he who had so long been beloved in secret, she would have gone with 
one far less known and trusted than the Tuscarora. She made an 
eager gesture for him to proceed, and they were soon on their way 
to the mill, threading the mazes of the forest. 

Nick was far from observing the precautions that had been taken 
by the captain, in his unfortunate march out. Acquainted with 
every inch of ground in the vicmity of the Dam, and an eye-witness 
of the dispositions of the invaders, he had no occasion for making 
the long dUour already described, but went to work in a much more 
direct manner. Instead of circling the valley, and the 'clearing, to 
the westward, he turned short m the contrary direction, crossed the 
rivulet on the fallen tree, and led the way along the eastern margin 
of the flats. On this side of the valley he knew there were no ene- 
mies, and the position of the huts and barns enabled him to follow 
a path that was just deep enough in the fores't to conceal his move- 
ments. By taking this course, besides having the advantage of a 
clear and beaten path, most of the way, the Tuscarora brought the 
whole distance within a mile. 

As for Maud, she asked no questions, solicited no pauses, mani- 
fested no physical weakness. Actively as the Indian moved among 
the trees, she kept close in his footsteps; and she had scarcely begun 
to reflect on the real nature of the undertaking in which she was, 
engaged, when the roar of the rivulet, and the formation of the 
land, told her they had reached the edge of the glen below the mills. 

Here Nick told her to remam stationary a moment, while he ad- 
vanced to a covered point of the rocks to reconnoiter. This was the 
place where the Indian had made his first observations of the invad- 
ers of the vallej', ascertaining their real character before he trusted 
his person among them. On the present occasion, his object was to 
see if all remained, in and about the mills, as when he had last left 
the spot. 

"Come "—said Nick, signing for Maud to follow him — " we go 
—fools sleep, and eat, and talk. Major prisoner now; half an hour, 
major free." 

This was enough for the ardent, devoted, generous-hearted Maud. 
She descended the path before her as swiftly as her guide could lead, 
and, in five more minutes, they reactied the bank of the stream, in 
the glen, at a point where a curvature hid the rivulet from those at 
the mill. Here an enormous pine had been laid across the torrent; 
and, flattened on its surface, it made a secure bridge for those who 
were sure of foot, and steady of eye. Nick glanced back at his com- 
panion, as he stepped upon this bridge, to ascertain if she were eqnal 
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to crossing it. a single glance sufficing to tell him apprehensions 
were unnecessary. Half a minute placed both in safety, on the west- 
ern bank, 

"Good!" muttered the Indian; "young squaw make wife for 
warrior." 

But Maud heard neither the compliment, nor saw the expression 
of countenance which accompanied it. She merely made an Impatient 
gesture to proceed. Nickgazedintenlly at the excited girl; and there 
was an iustant when he seemed to waver in his own purpose; but 
the gesture, repeated, caused him to turn, and lead the way up the 
glen. 

The progress of Nick now, necessarily, became more guarded and 
slower. He was soon obliged to quit the common path, and to in- 
cline lo the left, more againut the side of the cliff, for the purposes 
of concealment. From the time he had struck the simple bridge, 
until he took this precaution, his course had lain along what might 
have been termed the common highway, on which there was always 
the danger of meeting some messenger traveling to or from tHe 
valley. 

But Nick was at no loss for paths. There were plenty of them; 
and the oi^p he took soon brought him out into that by which Cap- 
tain Willougaby had descended to the lean-to^ When the spot was 
reached^w here Joyce had halted, Nick paused;- and, first listening 
intently, to catch the sound of noises, it any might happen to be in 
dangerous proximity, he addressed his companion : 

" Young squaw bolii," he said, encouragingly; " now want heart 
of warrior." 

"1 can follow, Nick — having come so far, why distrust me 
now?" 

" 'Cause he here — down dere — woman love man; man love wom- 
an— dat right; but no show it when scalp in danger." 

" Perhaps 1 do not understand you, Tuscarora— but my trust is in 
God; lie is a support that can uphold any weakness." 

" Good!— stay here — Nick come back in minute." 

Nick now descended to the passage between the rocks and the 
lean-to, in order to make certain that the major still remained in his 
prison, before he incurred any unnecessary risR with Maud. Of 
this fact he was soon assured; after which he took the precaution to 
conceal the pool of blood, by covering it with earth and stones. 
Making his other observations with care, and placing the saw and 
chisel, with Ihe other tools that had fallen from the captain's hand 
when he received his death-wound, in a position to be handy, he as- 
cended the path and rejoined Maud. No word passed between-our 
heroine and her guide. Tne latter motioned her to follow; then he 
led the way do ivn to the cabin. Soon both had entered the narrow 
passage; and Maud, in obedience to a sign from her companion, 
sealed herself on the precise ^pot where her father had been found, 
and where the knife had passed into his heart. To all this, however, 
Nick manifested the utmost indifference. Everything like ferocity 
had left his fa.ce; to use his own figurative language, his sores 
smarted no longer; and the expression of his eye was friendly and 
gentle. Still it showed no signs of compunction. 
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CHAPTER XXVll. 

Her pallid face displayed, 
Something, methought. surpassing mortal beauty, 
8he presently turned round, and fixed her large wild eyes, 
Brimming with tears, upon me, fetched a sigh, 
As from a riven heart, and cried : " He's dead I" 

HnjjHOUSB. 

Maih) had been so earnest and so much excited, that she scarcely 
reflected on the singularity and novelty ot her situation, until she 
was seated, as desciibed at theclose ot" the last chapter. Then, in- 
deed, she began to think that she had embarked in an undertaking 
of questionable prudence, and to wonder in what manner she was to 
be useful. Still her heart did not fail her, or her hopes altogether 
siuk. She saw that Nick was grave and occupied, like a man who 
intended to effect his purpose at every hazard ; and thai purpose she 
firmly believed was the liberation of Robert Willoughby. 

• As tor Nick, the instant his companion was seated, and he had got 
a position to his mind, he set about his business with great assiduity. 
It has been said that the lean-to, like the cabin, was built of logs; a 
fact that constituted the security of the prisoner. The logs of the 
leaffrto, however, were much smaller than those ot the l)ody of the 
house, and both were of the common white pine of the country; a 
wood ot durable qualitiea, used as it was here, but which yielded 
easily to edged tooK NicK had a small saw, a large chisel, and his 
knife. With the chisel he cautiously commenced opening a hole of 
communication with the interior, by removing a little of the mortar 
that filled the interstices between the logs. This occupied but a 
moment. "When effected, Nick applied an e^e to the hole, and took 
a look within. He muttered the word " good," then withdrew his 
own eye, and by a sign, invited Maud to apply one of hers. This 
our heroine did, and saw Robert Willoughby reading within a few 
feet of her, with a calmness ot air that at once announced his utter 
ignorance of the dire event that had so lately occurred, almost within 
reach ot his arm. 

" Squaw speak," whispered Nick; " voice sweet as wren— go to 
major's ear like song of bird. Squaw speak music to young war- 
rior." 

Maud drew back, her heart beat violently, "her breathing became 
difiScult, and the blood rushed to her temples. But an earnest mo- 
tion from Nick reminded her this was no time for hesitation, ana 
she applied her mouth to the hole. 

" Robert— dear Robert," she said, in a loud whisper, " we are 
here — have come to release you. ' ' 

Maud's impatience could wait no longer; but her eye immediately 
succeeded her "mouth. That she was heard was evident from the 
circumstance that the book tell from tlie major's hand in a way to 
show how completely he was taken by surprise. " He knows even 
my whispers," thought Maud, her heart beating still more violently, 
as she observed the young soldier gazing around him with a be- 
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wildered air, like one who fancied he had heard the whisperings oi 
some ministering angel. By this time Nick had removed a large 
piece of the mortar; and he too was looking into the buttery. By 
way ot bringing matters to an understanding, the Indian thrust Ihe 
chisel throtigh the opening, and moving it, he soon attracted Wil- 
loughby's attention. The lattei- instantly advanced, and applied his . 
own eye to the wide crack, catching a view of the swarthy face ot 
Nick. 

Willoughby knew that the presence ot this Indian at such a place, 
and under such circumstances, indicated the necessity ot- caution. 
He did not speak, therefore: but first making a significant gesture 
toward the door of his narrow prison, thus intimating the close 
proximity of sentinels, he demanded the object of this visit, in a 
whisper. 

" Come to set major free," answered Nick. 

" Can 1 trust you, Tusoarora? Sometimes you seem a friend, 
sometimes an enemy. ] know that you appear to be on good terms 
with my captors. " 

" Dat good — Injin know how to look two way — warrior must, if 
great warrior." 

" 1 wish 1 had some proof, Nick, that you are dealing with me in 
good faith." 

" Call dat proof, den!" growled the savage, seizing Maud's little 
hand, and passing it through the opening, before the startled girl 
was fully aware of what he meant to do. 

Willoughby knew the hand at a glance. He would have recog- 
nized it in that forest solitude by its symmetry and whiteness, its 
delicacy and fullness; but one of the taper fingers wore a ring that, 
of late, Maud had much used ; being a diamond hoop that she had 
learned was a favorite ornament of her real mother's. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that he seized the pledge that was thus strange- 
ly hey forth and had coverea it with kisses, before Maud had pres- 
ence of mind sufficient, or strength to reclaim it. This she would 
not do, however, at such a moment, without returning all the proofs 
of ardent affection that were lavished on her own hand, by giving a 
gentle pressure to the one in which it was clasped. 

" This is. so strange, Maud — so every way extraordinary, that 1 
know not what to think," the young marv.whispered, soon as he 
could get a glimpse of the face of the sweet girl. " "Why are you 
here, beloved, and in such company?" 

" You will trust me, Bob— Nick comes as your friend. Aid him 
all you can now, and be silent. When free, then will be Ihe time to 
learn all." 

A sign of assent succeeded, and the major withdrew astep in order 
to ascertain the course Nick meant to pursue. By this time the 
Indian was at work with his knile, and he soon passed the chisel in 
to the prisoner, who seized it, and commenced cutting into the logs 
at a point opposite to that where the Tusoarora was whittling away 
the wood. The object was to introduce the saw, and it required 
some labor to effect Such a purpose. By dint of application, how- 
ever, and by cutting the log above as well as that below, sufficient 
space was obtained in the course of a few minutes. Nick thea 
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passed the saw in througli the opening, it exceeding his skill to use 
such a tool with readiness. 

By lliis time Willoughby was engaged with the earnestness and 
zeal of the captive who catches a glimpse ot liberty. Notwithstand- 
ing, he proceeded intelligently and with caution. The blanket given 
him by his captors as a pallet was hanging from a nail, and he took 
the precaution to draw this nail, and to place it above the spot 
selected for the cut, that he might suspend the blanket so as to con- 
ceal what he was at in the event of a visit from without. When all 
was ready, and the blanket was properly placed, he began to make 
long heavy strokes with the tool, in a way to deaden the sound. This 
was a delicate operation; but the work being done behind the 
blanket, had some effect in lessening the noise. As the work pro- 
ceeded Willoughby's hopes increased ; and he was soon delighted to 
hear from Nick that it was time to insert the saw in another place. 
Success is apt to induce carelessness; and as the task proceeded, 
"Willoughby's arm worked with greater rapidity, until a noise at the 
door gave the startling information that he was about to be visited. 
There was just time to finish the last cut, and to let the blanket fall, 
before the door opened. The sawdust and chips had all been care- 
fully removed as the work proceeded, and ot these none were left to 
betray the secret. 

There might have been a quarter of a minute between the moment 
when Willoughby seated himself, with his book in his hand, and 
that in which the door opened. Short as was this interval, it sufficed 
for Nick to remove the piece ot log last cut, and to take away the 
handle of the saw; the latter change permitting tiie blanket to hang 
so close against the logs as completely to conceal the hole. The 
sentinel who appeared was an Indian in externals, but a dull, white 
countryman in fact and character. 

" 1 thought 1 heard the sound of a saw, major," he said, listless^ 
ly; " yet everything looks quiet, and in its place herel" 

"Where should 1 get such a tool?" Willoughby coolly replied; 
" and what is there here to saw?" 

" 'Twas as nat'ral, too, as the carpenter himself could make it, in 
sound!" 

" Possibly the mill has been set in motion by some of your idlers, 
and you have heard the large saw, which, at a distance, may sound 
like a smaller one near by." 

The man looked incredulously at his prisoner for a moment; then 
he drew to the door, with the air of one who was determined to 
assure himself ot the truth, calling aloud, as he did so, to one of his 
companions to join him. Willoughby knew that no time was to be 
lost. In half a minute, he had passed the hole, dropped the blanket 
before it, had circled the slender waist of Maud with one arm, and 
was shoving aside the bushes with the other, as he follow'ed Nick 
from the straitened passage between the lean-to and the rock. The 
major seemed more bent on bearing Maud from the spot than on 
saving himself. Her feet scarce touched the ground as he ascended 
to the place where Joyce had halted. Here NicK stood an instant, 
with a finger raised in intense listening. His practiced ears caught 
the sound of voices in the lean-to, then scarce fifty feet distant. 
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Men called to each other by name, and then a voice directly beneath 
them, proclaimed that a head was already thrust through the hole. 

" Here is your saw, and here is its workmanship!" exclaimed this 
voice. 

" And here is blood, too," said anothew " Seel the ground has 
been a pool beneath those stones." 

Maud shuddered as it the soul were leaving its earthly tenement, 
and Willoughby signed impatiently lor Niels to proceed. But the 
savage, tor a brief instant, seemed bewildered. The danger below, 
however, incieased, and evidently drew so near that he turned and 
glided up the ascent. Presently, the fugitives reached the descend- 
ing path, that diverged from the larger one Jhey were on, and by 
which Nick and Maud had so recently come' diagonally up this cliff. 
Nick leaped into it, and then the intervening bushes concealed their 
persons from any who might continue on the upward course. There 
was an open space, however, a little lower down; and the quick- 
witted savage came to a stand under a close cover, believing flight 
to be useless should their puisuers actually follow on their heels. 

The halt had not been made half a dozen seconds, when the voices 
of the party ascending in chase were heard above the fugitives. 
Willoughby felt an impulse to dash down the path, bearing Maud 
in his arms, but Nick interposed hiB own body to so rash a move- 
ment. There was not time for a discussion, and the sounds of voices, 
speaking English too distinctly to pass for any but those of men of 
English birth, or English origin, were heard disputing about the 
course to be taken, at the point pt junction between the two paths. 

" Go by the lower," called out one from the rear; " he will run 
down the stream, and make for the settlements on the Hudson. 
Once before he has' done this, as I know from Strides himself." 

"D — n Stiidesl" answered another, more in front. "He is a 
sniveling scoundrel, who loves liberty as a, hog loves corn, for the 
sake of a good living. 1 say, go the upper which will carry him on 
the heights, and bring him but near his father's gairison." 

" Here are marks ot feet on the upper," observed a third, " though 
they seem to be coming down, instead of going up the hill." 

" It is the trail of the fellows who have helped him to escape. 
Push up the hill, and we shall have them all in ten minutes. Push 
up — pu.sh up." 

This decided the matter. It appeared to "Willoaghby that at least 
a dozen men ran up the path, alaove his head, eager in the pursuit, 
and anticipating success. Nick waited no longer, but glided down 
the cliff, and was soon in the broad path which led along the margin 
of the stream, and was the ordinary thoroughfare in going to or 
from the Knoll, ^ere the fugitives, as on the advance, were exposed 
to the danger of accidental meetings; but fortunately no one was 
met orseen, and the bridge was passed in safety. Turning short to 
the north, Nick plunged into the woods again, following the cow- 
path by which he had so recently descended to the glen. No pause 
was made even here. Willoughby had an arm round Maud, and 
bore her forward wilh a rapidity to which her own strength was al- 
together unequal. In less than ten minutes from the time the 
prisoner had escaped the fugitives reached the level rock of the 
waterfall, or that of the plain of the Dam. As it was reasonably 
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certain that none ot the invaders liad passed to that side of the val- 
ley, haste was no longer necessary, and Maud was permitted to pause 
for breath. 

The halt was sJiort, however, our heroine, herself, now feeling as 
it the major could not be secure until he was fairly within the 
palisades. In vain did Willoughby try to pacity her fears and to 
assure her of his comparative safety; Maud's nerves were excited, and 
then she hail the dreadful tidings, which still remained to be lold,^ 
pressing upon her spirits, and quickening all her natural impulses' 
and sentiments. 

Nick soon made the signal to proceed, and then the three began 
to circle the flats, as mentioned in the advance of Maud and her 
companion. When thej^ reached a favorable spot, the Indian once 
more directed a halt, intimating his own intention to move to the 
margin of the woods, in order to reconnoiter. Both his companions 
heard this announcement with satisfaction, for Willoughby was 
eager to say to Maud directly that which he had so plainly indicated 
by means of the box, and to extort from her a confession that she 
■was not offended; while Maud herself felt the necessity of letting 
the major know the melancholy circumstance that yet remained to 
be told. With these widely distinct feelings uppermost our two 
lovers saw Nick quit them, each impatient, restless, and uneasy. 

WiUoughl)y had found a seat for Maud on a log, and he now 
placed himself at her side, and took her hand, pressing it silently to 
ikis heart. 

" Nick has been a true man, dearest Maud," he said, " not with- 
standing'all my doubts and misgivings of him." 

" Yes; he gave me to understand you would hardly trust him, and 
that was the reason I was induced to accompany him. We both 
thought. Bob, you would confide in mel" 

" Bless you, bless, you, beloved Maud; but have you seen Mike? 
has he had any interview with you? in a word, didhe deliver you 
my box?" 

Maud's feelings had been so much excited that the declaration of 
Willoughby's love, precious as it was to her heart, failed to produce 
the outward signs that are usually exhibited by the delicate and sen- 
sitive of her sex, when they listen to the insinuating language for 
the first time. Her thoughts were engrossed with her dreadful 
secret, and with the best and least shocking means of breaking it to 
the major. The tint on her cheek, therefore, scarce deepened, as 
this question was put to her, while her eye, futl of earnest tender- 
ness, still remained riveted on the face of her companion. 

" 1 have seen M.lke, dear Bob," she answered, with a steadiness 
that had its rise in her singleness of purpose—" and he has shown 
me — given me, the box." 

" But have you understood me, Maud? Tou will remember that 
hox contained the great secret of my life." 

" This 1 well remember— yes, the box contains the great secret of 
your life." 

" But— you can not have undei stood me, Maud — else would you 
not look so unconcerned — so vacantly— 1 am not understood, and 
am miserable I" 

" No— no— no "—interrupted Maud, hurriedly—" 1 understand 
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all you have wished to say, and you have no cause to be— " Maud'i 
voice became choked, for she recollected the force of the blow that 
she had in reserve. ■» 

" This is so strange!— altogether so unlike your usual manner, 
Maud, that there must be some mistake. The box contiained noth- 
ing but your own hair, dearest." 

" Tes; nothing else. It was my hair; I knew it the instant 1 saw 

it-" 

" And did it tell you no secret? Why vcasBeulah's hair not with 
it? "Why did 1 cherish your hair, Maud, and yours alone? You 
have not underiitbod mel" ' » 

" 1 have, dear, dear Bob! You love me — you wished to say we 
are not brother and sister, in truth; that we have an affection that is 
lar stronger — one that will bind us together for lite. Do not look 
so wretched, Bob; 1 understand everything jou wish to say." 

" This is so very extraordinary! So uulilxe yourself, Maud, ] 
know not what to make of it! 1 sent you that box, beloved one, to 
say that you had my whole heart; that 1 thought of you day and night ; 
that you were the great object of my existence, and that, while 
misery would be certain without you, felicity would be just as certain 
■with you; in a word, that 1 love you, Maud, and can never love an- 
other." 

" Yes, so 1 understood you. Bob." Maud, spite of her concen- 
tration of feeling on the dreadful secret, could not refrain from 
blushing. " It was too plain to be mistaken." 

" And how was my declaration received? Tell me at once, dear 
girl, with your usual truth of character and frankness— can you, 
will you love me in return?" 

This was a home question, and, on another occasion, it might have 
produced a scene of embarrassment and hesitation. But Maud was 
delighted with the idea that il was in her power to break the violence 
of the blow she was about to inflict, by setting Eobeit W illoughby's 
mind at ease on this great point. 

" 1 do love you, Bob," she said, with fervent affection beaming 
in every lineament of her angel face — " have loved you for years — 
how could it be otherwise? 1 have scarce seen any other to love; 
and how see you, and refrain?" , 

" Blessed, blessed Maud— but this is so strange — 1 fear you do not 
understand me — am not speaking of such affection as Beulah bears 
me— as brotlier and sister feel ; 1 speak of the love that my mother 
bore my father — of the love of man and wife — " 

A groan from Maud stopped the vehement young man, who re- 
ceived his companion in his arms, as she bowed her head on his 
bosom, half fainting. 

" Is this resentment, dearest, or is it consent?" he asked, bewil- 
dered by all that passed. 

" Oh! Bob— father— father— father!" 

" My father!— what of him, Maud? Why has the allusion to him 
brought you to this state?" 

" They have liilled him, dearest, dearest Bol); and you must now 
be father, husband, brother, son, all in one. We have no one left 
but you!" 

A long pause succeeded. Ttte shock was terrible to Robert Wil- 
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loughby, but he bore up against it like a man. Maud's incoherent 
and unnatural manner was now explained, and while unutterable 
tenderness of manner — a tenderness that was increased by what had 
just passed — was exhibited by each to the other, no more was said of 
love. A common grief appeared to bind their hearts closer together, 
but it was unnettessary to dwell on their mutual -affection in words. 
Robeit Willougliby's soriow mingled with that of Maud, and, as he 
folded her to his heart, their faces were literally bathed in each 
other's tears. 

It was some tiiae before Willoughby could ask, or Maud give an 
explanation. Then the latter briefly recounted all she knew, her 
companion listening with the closest attention. The son thought 
the occurrence as extraordinary as it was afflicting, but there was 
not leisure for inquiry. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for our lovers that Kick's employment 
kept him away. For nearly ten minutes longer did he continue 
absent; then he returned, slowly, thoughtful, and possibly a little 
disturbed. At the sound of his footstep, Willoughby released Maud 
from his arms, and both assumed an air of as much tranquillity as 
the state of; their feelings would allow. 

" Better march " — said Nick, in his sententious manner— 
•' Mohawk very mad." 

" Do yon see the signs of this I" asked the major, scarce knowing 
what he said. 

" Always make Injin niad; lose scalp. Prisoner run away, carry 
scalp with him." 

" 1 rather think, Nick, you do my captors injustice; so far from 
desiring anything so cruel, they treated me well enough, considering 
tiie circumstances, and that we are in the woods." 

"Yes; spare scalp, 'cause t'ink rope ready. Nebber trust Mohawk 
—all bad Injin." 

To own the truth, one of the great failings of the savages of the 
American forests was to think ot the neighboring tribes as the En- 
glishman is known to think of the Frenchman, and vice versS; as 
the German thinks of both, and all thiuk ot the Yankee. In a word, 
his own tribe contains everything that is excellent, with the Pawnee, 
the Osage, and the Pottawattomie, as Paris contains all that is per- 
fect in the eyes of the bourgeois, London in those of Ihe cockney, 
and this virtuous republic in those ot its own enlightened citizens; 
while the hostile communities are remorselessly given up to the 
tender solicitude of those beings which lead nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, into the si;iks of perdition. Thus, Nick, liberalized as 
his mind had comparatively become by intercourse with the whites, 
still retained enough of the impressions of childhood to put the 
worst construction on the acts ot all his competitors, and the best on 
his own. In this spirit, then, he warned his companions against 
placing any reliance on the mercy of the Mohawks, 

Major Willoughby, however, had now sufficient inducements to 
move, without reference to the hostile intentions of his late captors. 
That-his escape would excite a malignant desire for vengeance, he 
could easily believe; but his mother, his revered, heart-broken 
mother, and the patient, afflicted Beulah, were constantly before 
him, and gladly did he press on, Maud leaning on his arm, th« in- 
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Btant Nick led the way. lo say that the lovely, confiding being 
•who clung to his side, as the vine inclines to the tree, was forgotten, 
or that he did not retain a vivid recollection of all that she had so 
ingenuously avowed in his tavor, would not be rigidly accurate, 
though the hopes thus created shone in the distance, under the pres- 
ent causes ot griet, as the sun's rays illumine the depths of the 
heavens, while his immediate face is entirely hidden by an eclipse. 

" Did you see any signs of a movement against the house, Nick?" 
demanded (he major, when the three had been busily making their 
<vay, for several minutes, round the margin ot the forest. 

The Tuscaiora turned, nodded his head, and glanced at Maud. 

" Speak frankly, Wyandotte—" 

" Good!" interrupted the Indian with emphasis, assuming a dig- 
nity of manner the major had never before witnessed. " "Wyandotte 
come— Nick gone away altogether. Neber see Sassy Nick, ag'ln, at 
Dam." 

" 1 am glad to iear this, Tuscarora, and as Maud says, you may 
speak plainly."' 

" T'ink, den, best be ready. Mohawk teel worse den if he lose 
ten, free, six scalp. Injin know Injin feelin'. Pale-face can't stop 
ledskin, when blood get up." 

" Press on, then, Wyandotte, for the sake of God — let me, at 
least, die in defense of my beloved mother 1" 

" Moder; good! Doctor Tuscaiora, when death grin in face! 
She my moder, too!" 

This was said eneigetically, and in a manner to assure his listen- 
ers that they had a firm ally in this warlike savage. Little did either 
dream, at that instant, that this same wayward being — the creature 
ot passion, and the fierce avenger of all his own fancied griefs, was 
the cause of the dreadful blow that had so recently fallen on them. 

The sun still wanted an hour for setting, when Nick brought his 
companion to the fallen tree, by which they were again to cross tie- 
rivulet. Here he paused, pointing to the roofs of the Hut, which 
were then just visible through the trees; as much as to say that his 
duty, as a guide, was done. 

" Thank 790, Wyandotte," said Willoughby; " if it be the will oi 
God to carry us safely through the crisis, you shall be well rewarded 
for this service." 

" Wyandotte chief want no dollar. Been Injin runner — now be 
Injin warrior. Major follow— squaw follow — Mohawk in hurry." 

This was enough. Nick passed out of the forest on a swift walk 
— but for the female, it would have been his customary loping trot 
— followed by Willoughby; his arm again encircling the waist of 
Maud, whom he bore along, scarce permitting her light form to 
touch the earth. At this instant four or five conchs sounded in the 
direction ot the mills and along the western margin of the meadows. 
Blast seemed to echo blast; then the internal 5''ell, known as the war 
whoop, was heard all along the opposite face of the buildings. 
Judging from the sounds, the meadows were alive with assailants, 
pressing on for the palisades. 

At this appalling moment, Joyce appeared on the ridge ol the roof, 
shouting, in a voice that might have Ijeen heard to the furthest point 
in the valley — 
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" Stand to your arms, my men," he cried; " here the scoundrels 
come; hold your fire until they attempt to cross the stockade." 

To own (he truth, there was alittle bravado in this, mingled with 
the stern courage that habit and nature had both contributed lo lend 
the sergeant. The veteran Itnew the teebleness of his garrison, and 
fancied that warlike cries, from himself, might counterbalance the 
yells that were now rising from all the fields m front of the house. 

As tor Nick and the major, they pressed forward, too earnest and 
excited to speak. The former measured the distance by his ear, and 
thought there was still time to gain a cover, if no moment was lost. 
To reach ttie foot of the cliff, took just a minute; to ascend to the 
hole in the palisade, half as much time; and to pass it, a quarter. 
Maud was dragged ahead, as much as she ran; and the period when 
the three were passing swiftly round to the gale was pregnant with 
imminent risk. They were seen, and fitly rifles were discharged, as 
it might be, at a commaod. The bullets pattered against the logs 
of the Hut, and against the palisades, but no one was hurt. The 
voice of Willoughby opened the gate, and the next instant the three 
were within the shelter of the court. 
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They have not perished— no I ' 
Kind words, remembered voices, once so sweet. 
Smiles, radiant lon^ ago, 
, And features, the great soul's apparent seat ; 

All shall come back, each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again; 

Alone shall evil die, 

And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 

- And then shall I behold 

Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung. 

And her, who still and cold, 

Fills the next grave— the beautiful and young. 

Bryant's Past. 

The scene that followed passed like a hurricane sweeping over 
the valley. Joyce had remained on the ridge of the roof, animating 
his little garrison, and endeavoring to intimidate his enemies, to the 
last moment. Tlie volley of bullets had reached the palisades and 
the buildings, and he was still unharmed. But the sound of the 
major's voice below, and the cry that Miss Maud and Nick were at 
the gate, produced a sudden change in all his dispositions for the 
defense. The sergeant ran below himself to report and receive his 
orders from the new commander, while all the negroes, females as 
well as males, rushed down into the court, to meet their young mas- 
ter and mistress. 

It is not easy to describe the minute that succeeded, after 
Willoughby and Maud were surrounded by the blacks. The de- 
light of these untutored beings was in proportion to their recent sor- 
row. The death of their master, and the captivity of Master Bob 
and Miss Maud, had appeared to them like a general downfall of the 
family of Willoughby; but here was archival of its hopes, that came 
as unexpectedly as its previous calamities. Amid the clamor, cries. 
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tears, lamentations, andburstsof uncontrollable delight, Joyce could 
scarce find a moment in which to discharge his duty. 

" I see how it is, sergeant," exclaimed Willoughhy; " the assault 
is now making, and you desire orders." 

" There is not an instant to lose, Major Willoughhy, the enemy 
are at the palisades already, and there is no one at his station but 
Jamie and young Blodget." 

" To your posts, men — to your posts, everybody. The house 
snail be made good at all hazards. For God's sake, Joyce, give me 
arms. 1 feel that my father's wrongs are to be revenged." 

" Robert— dear, dear Robert," said Maud, throwing her arms on 
his shoulders, " this is no moment for such bitter feelings. Defend 
us, as 1 know you will, but defend us like a Christian." 

One kiss was all that the time allowed, and Maud rushed into the 
house to seek her mother and Beulah, feeling as if the tidings of 
Bob's return mieht prove some little alleviation to the dreadful blow 
under which they must be suffering. 

As for Willoughhy, he had no time for pious efforts at consola- 
tion. The Hut was to be made good against a host of enemies; and 
the cracking of rifles from the staging and the fields announced that 
the conflict had begun in earnest. Joyce handed him a rifle, and 
together they ascended rapidly to the roofs. Here Ihey found Jamie 
Alien and Blodget, loading and firing as fast as they could, and were 
soon joined by all the negroes, ^even men were now collected ou 
the staging, and placing three in front, and two on each wing, the, 
major's dispositions were made; moving himself incessantly to 
whatever point circumstances called. Mike, who knew little of the 
use of firearms, was stationed at the gate, as porter and warder. 

It was so unusual a thing for savages to attack by daylight, un- 
less they could resort to surprise, that the assailants were themselves 
a little confused. The assault was made under a sudden feeling of 
resentment at the escape of the prisoner, and contrary to the wishes 
of the principal white men in the party, though the latter were 
dragged in the train of events, and had to seem to countenance that 
of which they really disapproved. These sudden outbreakings were 
sufficiently common in Indian warfare, and often produced mem- 
orable disasters. On the present occasion, however, the most that 
could occur was a repulse, and to this the leaders, demagogues who 
owed their authority to the excesses and necessities of the titnes, 
were fain to submit, should it happen. 

The onset had been fierce and too unguarded. The moment the 
volley was fired at the major, the assailants broke cover, and the 
fields were alive with men. This was the instant when the defense 
was left to Allen and Blodget, else might the exposure have cost the 
enemy dear. As it was, the last brought down one of the boldest 
of the Indians, while the mason fired with good will, though with 
less visible effect. The yell that followed this demonstration of the 
apparent force of the garrison, was a wild mixture of anger and ex- 
ultation, and the rush at the palisades' was general and swift. As 
Willoughhy posted his re enforcement, the stockade was alive with 
men, some ascending, some firing fiom its summit, some aiding 
otber to climb, and one falling within the inclosure, a second vic- 
tim to Blodget's unerring aim. 
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The volley that now came from the roofs stgggered the savages, 
most ot whom tell outward, and sought cover in their usual qufcli 
and dexterous manner. Three or four, however, thought it safer 
to fall within the palisades, seeking safety immediately under the 
sides of the buildings. The view of these men, who were perfectly 
safe from the fire of the garrison so long as the' latter made no sortie, 
gave an idea to those without, and produced what had hitherto 
been wanting, something lilie order and concert in the attack. The 
firing now became desultory and watchful on both sides, the attacking 
parly keeping themselves covered by the trees and fences as well as ' 
they could, while the garrison only peered above the ridge of tbe 
root, as occasions required. 

The instant the outbreak occurred all the ei-devants dependents 
of Captain Willoughby, who had deserted, abandoned (heir various 
occupations in the woods and fields, collecting in and around the 
cabins, in the midst of their wives and children. Joel alone was 
not to be seen. He had sought his friends among the leaders of the 
party, behind a stack ot hay, at a respectful distance from the house, 
and to which ttiere was a safe approach by means ot the rivulet 
and its fringe of bushes. The little council that was held at this spot 
took place just as the half-dozen assailants who had fallen within 
the palisades were seen clustering along under the walls of the 
buildings. 

" Natur' gives you a hint how to conduct," observed Joel, point- 
ing out this circumstance to his principal companions, as they all lay 
peering over the upper portions of the stack, at the Hut. " You see 
them men under^the eaves— they're a plaguy sight safer up there 
than we be down here: and, it 't weren't for the look ot the thing, 
I wish 1 was with 'era. That house will never be taken without a 
desperate sight of fightin' ; for the captain is an old warrior, and 
seems to like to snuff gunpowder "—the reader will understand none 
knew of the veteran's death but those in the house—" and won't be 
for givin' up while he has a charge left. If 1 had twenty men — 
no, thirty would-be better, where these fellows be, 1 think the place 
could be carried in a few minutes, and then the liberty would get 
its rights, and your -njonarchy-men would be put down as they all 
desarve." 

" What do then?" demanded the leatling Mohawk, in his abrupt 
guttural English. " No shoot — can't kill log." 

"No, chief, that's reasonable, an' ongainsayable too; but only 
one half oi. the inner gate is hung, and I've contrived matters so,- on 
purpose, that the props of the half that isn't on the hinges can be 
undone, all the same as imlatohing the door. It 1 only had the 
right man here now, the business should be done, and that speedily. ' ' 

" Go 'self," answered the Mohawk, not without an expression ot 
distrust and contempt. 

"Every man to his callin', chief. My trade is peace, and poli- 
tics, and liberty, while yours is war. Howsever, I can put you, ' 
and them that likes flghtin', on the trai', and then we'll see how 
matters can be done. Mortality! How them desperate devils on 
the roof do keep blazin' away! It wouldn't surprise me il they shot 
somebody, or got hurt themselves!" 

Such were the deliberations of Joel Strides on the battle. The In- 
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dian leaders, however, gare some of their ordinary signals, to bring 
their "young men" more under command, and, sending mes- 
sengers with orders in diftereot directions, they leit the haystack, 
compelling Joel to accompany them. 

The results of these movements were soon apparent. The most 
daring ot the Mohawks made their way inio the rivulet, north of the 
bulldmgs, and were soon at the foot o£ the cliffs. A little recon- 
noitering told them that the hold which Joel had pointed out had 
not been closed since the entrance ot 'Willoughby ana his compan- 
ions. Led by their chief, the warriors stole up the ascent, and began 
to crawl through the same inlel which had served as an outlet to sb 
many deserters, the previous night, accompanied by their wives and 
children. 

The Indians in front had been ordered to occupy the attention ot 
the garrison, whilg.lhis movement was in the course of execution. 
At a signal they raised a yell, unmasked them, firea one volley, and 
seemed to make another rush at the works. This was the instant 
chosen for the passage of the hole, and the seven leading savages 
efiected their entrance witiiin the stockade with safety. The eighth 
man was shot by Blodget, in the hole itself. The body was instant- 
ly withdrawn by the legs, and all in rear tell back under the cover- 
of the clifi. 

Willoughby now understood the character ot the assault. Station- 
ing Joyce" with a party to command the hole, he went hims^f into 
the library, accompanied by Jamie and Blodget, using a necessary 
degree of caution. Fortunately the windows were raised, and a sud- 
den volley routed all the Indians who had taken shelter beneath the 
rocks. These men, however, fled no further than the rivulet, where 
they rallied under cover of the bushes, keeping up a droppiiig fire at 
the windows. For several minutes, the combat was confined to this 
spot; Willoughby, by often shifting from window to wmdow along 
tne rear ot the house, getting several volleys that told, at the men 
under the cover. 

As yet, all the loss had been on the side ot the assailants, though 
several ot the garrison, including both Willoughby and Joyce, had 
divers exceedinely narrow escapes. Quite a dozen ot the assailants 
had suffered, though only four were killed outright. By this time 
the assault had lasted an hour, and the shades of evening were clos- 
ing around the place. Daniel, the miller, had been sent by Joel to 
spring the mine they had prepared together, but, making the mis- 
take usual with the uninitiated, he had^hung back, to let others pass 
the hole first, and was consequently carried down in the crowd, 
within the cover ot the bushes ot the rivulet. 

Willoughby had a short consultation with Joyce, and then he set 
seriously about the preparallons necessaiy tor a night defense. By 
a little management, and some personal risk, the bullet-proof shut- 
ters in the north wing of the Hut were all closed, tendering the rear 
of the buildings virtually impregnable. When this was done, and 
the gates ot the area were surely shut, the place was like a ship in a 
gale, under short canvas and hove-to. The enemy within the pali- 
sades were powerless, to all appearance, the walls of stone prevent- 
ing anything liiie an application of fire. Of the last, however, there 
was a little danger on the root, the Indians frequently using arrow* 
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for this purpose, and water was placed on the staging in readiness to 
be used on occasion. 

All these preparations occupied some tinie, and it was quite dark 
ere they were completed. Then WiUoughby had a moment for re- 
flection: the firing having entirely ceased, and nothing further re- 
maining to do. 

" We are safe for the present, Joyce," the major observed, as he 
and the sergeant stood together on the si aging, after having consult- 
ed on the present aspect ot things; "and 1 have a solemn duty yet 
to perform — my dear mother — and the body of my father — " 

" Yes, sir; 1 would not speak ot either, so long as it was your 
honor's pleasure to remain silent on the subject. Madam WiUough- 
by is sorely cut down, as you may imagine, sir; and, as for my gal- 
lant old commander, he died in his harness, as a soldier should." 

" Where have you taken the body? has my mother seen it?" 

" Lord bless you, sir. Madam WiUoughby had his honor carried 
into her own room, and there she and Miss Beulah "--so all ot the 
Hut still called the wife of Evert Beekman — " she and Miss Beulah 
kneel, and pray, and weep, as you know, sir, ladies will, whenever 
anything severe comes over their feelings — Grod bless them both, we 
all say and think, ay, and pray, too, in our turns, sir." 

" Very well, Joyce. Even a&oldier may drop a tear over the dead 
body of his own father. God only knows what this night will bring 
forth, and 1 may never ha^e a moment as favorable as this, for dis- 
charging so solemn a duty." 

" Ye.'i, your honor " — Joyce fancied that the major had succeeded 
to this appellation by the decease of the captain — " yes, your honor, 
the commandments, that the Rev. Mr. Woods used to read to us of 
a Sunday, tell us all about that; and it is quite as much the duty of 
a Christian to mind the commandments, I do suppose, as it is tor a 
soldier to obey orders. God bless you, sir, and carry you safe 
through the affair. 1 had a touch ot it with Miss Maud, myself, 
and know what it is. It's bad enough to lose an old commander in 
so sudden a way like, witho.ut having to feel what has happened in 
company with so sweet ladies as these we have m the house. As 
for these blackguards down inside the works, let them give you no 
uneasiness; it will be light work for us to keep them busy, compared 
to what your honor has to do." 

It would seem by <he saddened manner in which WiUoughby 
moved away, that he was of the same way of thinking as the ser- 
geant, on this melancholy .subject. The moment, howevei-, was 
favorable for the object, and delay could not 'be afforded. Then 
Willoughby's disposition was to console his mother, even while he 
wept with her over the dead body of him they had lost. 

Notwithstanding the wild uproar that had so prevailed, not only 
without, but within the place, (he portion of the house that was oc- 
cupied by the widowed matron and her daughters was silent as the 
grave. All the domestics were either on the staging, or at the loops, 
leaving the kitchens and offices deserted. The major first entered a 
little ante-chamber, that opened between a store-room and the apart- 
ment usually occupied by his mother; this being the ordinary means 
of approach to her room. Here he paused, and listened quite a min- 
ute, in the hope of catching some sound from within that might 
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tjrepat'e him for the scene he was to meet. Not a whisper, a moaii, 
or a sob could be heard; and he ventured to tap lightly at the door. 
This was unheeded; waiting another minute, as much in dread as in 
respect, he raised the latch with some such awe as one would enter 
into the tomb ot some beloved one. A single lamp let him into the 
secrets of this solemn place. 

In the center of the room, lay stretched on a large table the manly 
form of the author of his being. The face was uncovered, and the 
limbs had been laid, m decent order, as is usual with tiie dead that 
have been cared tor. No change had been made in the dress, how- 
ever, the captain, lying in the hunting-shirt in which he had sallied 
forth; the crimson tint which disfigured one breast having been 
sedulously concealed by the attention of Great Smash. The pas- 
sage from life to eternity had been so sudden, as to leave the usual 
benignant expression on the countenance of the corpse; the paleness 
•which had succeeded the fresh ruddy tint of nature alone denoting 
that the sleep was not a sweet repose, but that of death. 

The body ot his father was the first object that met the gaze of the 
major. He advanced, leaned forward, kissed the marble-like fore- 
head with reverence, and groaned in the efiort to suppress an un- 
manly outbreaking of sorrow. Then he turned to seek the other 
well-beloved faces. There sat Beulati, in a corner of the room, as if 
to seek shelter for her Infant, folding that infant to her heart, keep- 
iiig her look riveted, id anguish, on the inanimate form that she had 
ever loved beyond a daughter's love. Even the presence of her 
brother scarce drew a glance away from the sad spectacle; though, 
when it at length did, the youthful matron bowed her face down to 
that ot her child, and wept convulsively. She was nearest to the 
major, who moved to hfer side, and kissed the back of her necK, 
with kind aflection. The meaning was understood; and Beulah, 
while unable to look up, extended a hand to meet the fraternal pres- 
sure it received. 

Maud was near, kneeling at the side of the bed. Hei whole atti- 
tude denoted the abstraction of a mind absorbed in worship and 
solicitation. Though Willoughbv's heart yearned to raise her in 
his arms, to console her, and bid her lean on himself, in future, tor 
her earthly support, he too much respected her present occupation, 
to break in upon it with any irreverent zeal of his own. His eye 
turned from this loved object, therefore, and hurriedly looked for 
his mother. 

The form of Mrs. Willoughby had escaped the first glances of her 
son, in consequence ot the position in which she had placed herself. 
The stricken wife was in a corner of the room, her person partly con- 
cealed by the drapery of a window-curtain; though this was evi- 
dently more the eftect of accident than of' design. Willoughby 
started, as he caught the first glance ot his beloved parent's face; 
and he felt a, chill pass over his whole frame. There she sat up- 
right, motionless, tearless, without any of the alleviating weaknesses 
of a less withering grief, her mild countenance exposed to the light 
of the lamp; and her eyes riveted on the face of -the dead. In this 
posture had she remained for hours; no tender cares on the part of 
her daughters, no attentions from her domestics, no outbreaking 
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of her own sorrows, producing anjr change. Even the clamor of the 
assault had passed by her like the idle wind. 

" Mymother — mypoor— dear— hear t-broken mother!" burst from 
Willoughby, at this sight, and he stepped quickly forward, and 
knell at her feet. 

But Bob — the darling Bob — his mother's pride and joy, was un- 
heeded. The heart, which had so long beaten for others only; 
which never seemed to feel a wish, or a pulsation, but in the service 
of the objects of its affection, was not sufficiently firm to withstand 
the blow that had lighted on it so suddenly. Enough of life re- 
mained, however, to support the frame for awhile; and the will still 
exercised its power over the mere animal functions. Her son shut 
out the view of ihe body, and she motioned him aside with an im- 
patience of manner he had never before witnessed from the same 
quarter. Inexpressibly shocked, the major took her hands, by gen- 
tle compulsion, covering them with kisses, and literally bathing 
them in tears. 

" Oh, mother — dearest, dearest motherl" he cried, " will you not 
— do you not know me— Itobert — Bob — your «ruch-lndulged, grate- 
ful anectionate son? If father is gone into the iinmediate presence 
• of the God he revered and served, 1 am still left to be a support to 
your declining years. Lean on me, mother, next to your Father in 
Heaven." 

" Will he ever get up, Robert?" whispered the widowed mother. 
" You speak too loud, and may rouse him before his time. He 
promised me to bring you back; and he ever kept his promises. He 
had a long march, and is weary. See, how sweetly he sleeps!" 

Robert Willoughby bowed his head to his mother's knees, and 
groaned aloud. When he raised his face again, he saw the arms of 
Maud elevated toward Heaveo, as if she would pluck down that 
consolation for her mother, that her spirit was so fervently asking 
of the Almighty. Then he gazed into the face of Sis mother again; 
hoping to catch a gleam of some expression and recognition, that 
denoted more of reason. It was in vain; the usual placidity, the 
usual mild affection were there; but both weri blended with the un- 
natural halo of a mind excited to disease, if not to madness. A 
slight exclamation, which sounded like alarm, came from Beulah ; 
and turning toward his sister, Willoughby saw that she was clasp- 
ing Evert still closer to her bosom, with her eyes now bent on the 
door. Looking in the direction of the latter, he perceived that Nick 
had stealthily entered the room. 

The unexpected appearance of Wyandotte might well alarm the 
youthful mother. He had applied his war-paint since entering the 
Hut; and thia, though it indicated an intention to fight in defense 
of the house, left a picture of startling aspect. There was nothing 
hostile intended by this visit, however. Nick had come not only in 
amity, but in a kind concern to see alter the females of the family, 
who had ever stood high in his friendship, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous blow he had struck against their happiness. But ne had 
been accustomed to see those close distinctions drawn between indi- 
viduals and colors; and, the other proprieties admitted, would not 
have hesitated about consoling the widow with the ofter of his own 
hand. Major Willo-ughby, understanding, from the manner of the 
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Indian, theob.iect of his visit, suftered him to pursue his own course, 
in the hope it might rouse his mother to a better consciousness of 
objects around her. 

Nicli walked calmly up to the table, and gazed at the face of his 
victim with a coldness that proved he felt no compunction. Still 
he hesitated about touching the body, actually raising his hand, as 
if with that intent, and then withdrawing it, like one stung by con- 
science. Willoughby noted the act; and, for the first time, a shad- 
owy suspicion glanced on his mind. Maud had told him all she 
knew of the manner of his father's death, and old distrusts began 
to revive, though so faintly as to produce no immediate results. 

As tor the Indian, the hesitating gesture excepted, the strictest 
scrutiny, or the keenest suspicion, could have detected no signs of 
feeling. The senseless form before him was not less moved than 
he appeared to be, so far as the human eye could penetrate. Wy- 
andotte was unmoved. He believed that, in curing the sores on his 
own back in this particular manner, he had done what became a 
Tuscarora warrior and a chief. Let not the self-styled Christiansof 
civilized society affeCt-horror at this instance of savage justice, so 
long as they go the whole length of the law of their several commu- 
nities, in avenging their own fancied wrongs, using the dagger of 
calumny instead of the scalping-knife, and rending and teaiina their 
victims, by the agency of gold and power, like so many beasts of 
the tield, in all forms and modes that legal vindictivenegs will either 
justify or tolerate; often exceeding those broad limits, indeed, and 
seeking impunity behind perjuries and f I auds. 

Kick's examination of the body was neither hurried nor agitated. 
When it was over, he turned calmly to consider the daughters of 
the deceased, 

" W hy you cry— why you fear'd?" he said, approaching Beulah, 
and placing his gwaithy hand on the head of her sleeping infant. 
" Good squaw — good papoose. Wyandotte take care 'em in woods. 
Bye 'em by go to pale face town, and sleep quiet." 

This was rudely said, but it was well meant. Beulah so received 
it; and she endeavored to smile hei gratitude in the face of the very 
being from whom, more than from all of earth, she would have 
turned in horror, could her mental vision have reached the fearful 
secret that lay buried in his own bosom. The Indian understood 
her look; and making a gesture of encouragement, he moved to the 
Bide of the woman whom his own hand had made a widow. 

The appearance of Wyandotte produced no change in the look or 
manner of the matron. The Indian took her hand, and spoke. 

" Squaw berry good," he said, with emphasis. " Why look so 
sorry — cap'in gone to happy huntin'-ground of his people. A.11 
good dere — chief time come, must go." 

The widow knew the voice, and by some secret association it re- 
called the scenes of the past, producing a momentary revival of her 
faculties. 

"Nick, you are my friend," she said, earnestly. " Go speak to 
him, and see it you can wake him up." "^ 

The Indian fairly started, as he heard this strange proposal. The 
weakness lasted only tor a moment, however, and he became as 
stoical, in appearance at least, as before. 
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"No," he said; "squaw quit cap'in, now. 'Warrior go on last 
path all alone— no want companion. She look at erave, now and 
deb, and be happy." 

" Happy!" echoed the widow, " what is that, Nick? what is hap- 
py, my son? It seems a dream— 1 must have known what it was; 
but 1 forget it all now. Oh I it was cruel, cruel, cruel, cruel to stab 
a husband and a father — wasn't it, Robert? Whet say you. Kick — 
shall 1 give you more medicine? You'll die, Indian' unless you 
take it — mind what a Christian woman lells you, and be obedient. 
Here, let me hold the cup— there, now j'ou'll live." 

Nick recoiled an entire step, and gazed at the still beaulilul victim 
of his ruthless revenge, in a manner no one had ever before noted in 
his mien. His mixed habits left him in ignorance of no shade of the 
tearful picture before his eyes, and lie began better to comprehend 
the effects of the blow he had so hastily struck — a blow meditated 
for years, though given at length under a sudden and vehement im- 
pulse. "The widowed mother, however, was past noting these 
changes. 

" No — no— no— Nick," she added, hurriedly, scarce speaking 
above a whisper, " do not awake him! God will do that when he 
summons his blessed ones to the toot of His throne. Let us all lie 
down and sleep with him. Robert, do you lie there, at his side, my 
noble, noble boy; Beulah, place little Evert and yourself at the other 
side; Maud, your place is by the head; I will sleep at his feet; while 
Nick shall watch, and let us know when it will be time to rise and 
pray—" 

The general and intense— almost spell-bound — attention with 
which all in the-'room listened to these gentle but touching wander- 
ings of a mind so single and pure, was interrupted by yells so infer- 
nsff, and shrieks so wild and fearful, tliat it seemed, in sooth, as if 
the last trump had sounded, and men were passing forth from their 
graves to judgment. Willoughby almost leaped out of the room, 
and Maud followed, to shut and bolt the door, when her waist was 
encircled by the arm of Nick, and she found herself borne forward 
toward the din. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

O, Time and Death ! with certain pace, 

Though still unequal, hurrying on, 
O'erturning, in your awful race, 

The cot, the palace, and the throne I 

Sands. 

Maub had little leisure for reflection. The yells and shrieks were 
followed by the cries of combatants, and the crack of the rifle. Nick 
hurried her along at a rate so rapid that she had not breath to ques- 
tion or remonstrate, until she found herself at the door of asmall 
store-room, in which her mother was accustomed to keep artitHes of 
domestic economy that required but little spa^e. Into this room 
Nick thrust her, and then she heard the key turn on her egress. 
For a single moment, "Wyandotte stood hesitating whether he should 
endeavor to get Mrs. Willoughby and her other daughter into the 
same place of security; then, judging of the futility of the attempt, 
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by the approach of the sounds within, among which he heard the 
full, manly voice of Robert Willoughby, calling on the garrison to 
be firm, he raised an answering yell to those of the Mohawks, the 
war-whoop of his tribe, and plunged into the fray with the aespera- 
tion of one who ran a mucl£, and with the delight of a demon. 

In order to understand the cause of this sudden change, it will be 
necessary to return a little, in the order of time. While Willoughby 
was with his mother and sisters, Miliehad charge of the gate. The 
rest of the garrison was either at the loops, or was stationed on the 
roofs. As the darkness increased, Joel mustered sufficient courage 
to crawl through the hole, and actually reached the gate, ^yithout 
him, it was found impossible to spring his mine, and he had been 
prevailed on to risk this much on condition it should not be asked 
of him to do such violence to his feelings as to enter the court of a 
house in which he had seen so many happy days. 

The arrangement, by which this traitor iiitended to throw a fam- 
ily upon the tender mercies of savages, was exceedingly simple. It 
will be remembered that only one leaf of the inner gate was hung, 
the other being put in its place, where it was sustained by a prop. 
This prop consisted of a single piece of timber, of which one end 
rested on the ground, and the other on the center of the gate ; the last 
being eflectually prevented from slipping by pins of wood, di iven into 
the massive wnoilvrork of the gate, above its end. The lower end 
of the prop rested against a fragment of rock that nature had placed 
at this particular spot. As the work had been set up in a hurry, it 
was found necessary to place wedges between the lower end of the 
prop and the rock, in order to force the leaf properlyjnto its groove, 
without which it might have been canted to one side, and of course 
easily overturned by the exercise of sufficient force from without. 

To all this arrangement Joel had been a party, and he knew, as a 
matter of course, its strong and its weak points. Seizing a favorable 
moment, he had loosened the wedges, leaving them in their places, 
however, but using the precaution to fasten a bit of small but strong 
cord to the most material one of the three, which cord he buried in 
the dirt, and led half round a stick driven into the earth, quite near 
the wall, and thence tbrough a hole made by one of the hinges, to 
the outer side of the leaf. _The whole had been done with so much 
care as to escape the vigilance of casual observers, and expressly 
that the overseer might assist his friends in entering the place, after 
he himself had provided for his own safety by flight. The circum- 
stance that no one trod on the side of the gateway where the unhung 
leaf stood, prevented the half-buried cord from being disturbed by 
any casual footstep. 

As soon as Joel reached the wall of the Hut his first care was to 
ascertain if he were safe from missiles from the loops. A.ssured of 
this fact, lie stole round to tlie gate, and had a consultation with 
the Mohawk chief on the subject of springing the mine. The cord 
was found in its place; and, hauling on it gently, Joel was soon cer- 
tain that he had removed the wedge, and that force might speedily 
throw down the unhung leaf. Still he proceeded with caution. 
Appljdng the point of the lever to the bottom of the leaf, he hove it 
back sufficiently to be sure it would pass inside of its fellow; and 
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then he announced to the grave warrior, who had watched the whole 
proceeding, that the time waa come to lend his aid. 

There were a dozen reckless whites in the cluster o£ savages col- 
lected at the gate, and enough ot these were placed at handspikes to 
eSect the intended dislodgment. The plan was this; while poles 
weie set against the upper portion of the leaf, to force it within the 
line ot the suspended part, handspikes and crowbars, o£ which a 
sufficiency had been provided by Joel's forethought, were to be ap- 
plied between the hinge edge and the wall, to cast the whole over to 
the other side. 

Unluckily, Mike had been left at the gate as the sentinel. &. more 
unfortunate selection could not have been made; the true-herated 
fellow having so much self-confidence, and so little forethought as 
to believe the gates impregnable. Hft had liehted a pipe, and was 
smoking as tranquilly as he had ever done before, in his daily indul- 
gences ot this character, when the unhung leaf came tumbling in 
upon the side where he sat, nothing saving his head but the upper 
edge's lodging against the tvall. At the same moment, a dozen In- 
dians leaped through the opening, and sprung into the court, raising 
the yells already described. Mike followed, armed with his shille- 
Jah, for his musket was abandoned in the surprise, and he began to 
lay about him, with an earnestness that in nowise lessened the 
clamor. This was the moment when Joyce, nobly sustained by 
Blodget and Jamie Allen, poured a volley iijto the court from the 
roofs, when the fray became general. To this point had the combat 
reached, when Willoughby rushed into the open air, followed, a few 
instants later, by Nick. 

The scene that succeeded is not easily described. It was a mSUe in 
the dark, illuminated at instants by the flashes of guns, and ren- 
dered hoirible by shrieks, curses, groans, and whoops. Mike actu- 
ally cleared the center of the court, where he was soon joined by 
WUloughby, when, together, they made a rush at a door, and actu- 
ally succeeded in gaining their own party on the roof. It was not 
in nature for the young soldier to remain here, however, while his 
mother, Beulah,'and, so far as he knew, Maud, lay exposed to the 
savages below. Amid a shower of bullets he collected his whole 
force, and was on the point of charging into the court, when the 
roll ot a drum without brought everything to a stand. "Young Blod- 
get, who had displayed the ardor of a hero and the coolness of a 
veteran throughout the short fray, sprung down the stairs unarmed 
at this sound, passed through the astonished crowd in the court, un- 
noticed, and rushed to the outer gate. He had barely time to unbar 
it, when a body of troops marched through, led by a tall, manly- 
looking chief, who was accompanied by one that the young man in- 
stantly recognized, in spite of the darkness, for Mr. Woods, in his 
surplice. At the next moment, tbe strangers had entered, with mili- 
tary steadiness, into the court, to the number of at least fifty, rang- 
ing themselves in-order across ils area. . 

" In the name of Heaven, who are you?" called out Willoughby, 
from a window. " Speak at once, or we fire." 

" 1 am Colonel Beekman, at the head of a regular force," was the 
answer, " and if, as 1 suspect, you are Major Willoughby, you know 
that you are safe. In the name of Congress I command all good 
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citizens to keep the peace, or they will meet wUh punlahnoeni for 
their contumacy." 

This announcement ended the war, Beekman and ■WDlougnby 
grasping each other's hands fervently, at the next instant. 

" Ohl Beekman!" exclaimed the last, " at what a moment has 
God sent you hither! Heaven be praised! notwithstanding all that 
has happened, you will find your wife and child safe. Place senti- 
Bels at both gates ; tor treachery has been at work here, and 1 shall 
ask for rigid justice. 

" Softly— softly— ray good fellow," answered Beekman, pressing 
his hand. " Your own position is a little delicate, and we must pro- 
ceed with moderation. 1 learned, just in time, that a party was 
coming hither, bent on mischief; and obtaining the necessary au- 
thority, 1 hastened to the nearest garrison, obtained a company, and 
commenced my march as sooa as possible. Had we not met with 
Mr. Woods traveling for the eettlements in quest of succor, we might 
have been too late. As it was, God be praised!— 1 think we have 
arrived in season." 

Such were the facts. The Indians had repelled the zealous chap- 
lain as a madman; compelling him to take the route toward the 
settlements, however; their respect for this unfortunate class of be- 
ings rendering them averse to his rejoining their enemies. He could 
and did impart enough to Beekman to quicken his march, and to 
bring him and his followers up to the gate at a time when a minute 
might have cost the entire gaiTison their lives. 

Anxious as he was (o seek Beulah and his child, Beekman had a 
soldier's duties to perform, and those he would not neglect. The 
sentinels were posted, and ofders issued to light lanterns, and to 
make a Are in the center of the court, so that the actual condition 
of the field of battle might be ascertained. A surgeon had accom- 
panied Beekman's party, and he was already at woik, so far as the 
darkness would allow. Many hands being employed, and combusti- 
bles easy to be found, ere long the desired light was gleaming on the 
terrible spectacle. 

A dozen bodies were stretched in the court, Qf which three or four 
were fated never to rise again, in life. Of \he rest, no less than 
four had fallen with broken heads, inflicted by O'Hearn's shillelah. 
Though these blows were not fatal, they effectually put the warriors 
Jiors de combat. Of the garrison, not one was among the slain, in 
this part of the field. On a later investigation, however, it was 
ascertained that the' poor old Scotch mason had received a mortal 
hurt through a window, and this by the very last shot that had been 
fired. On turning over the dead of the assailiants, too, it was dis- 
covered that Daniel the Miller was of the number. A few of the 
Mohawks were seen with glowing eyes in corners of the court, ap- 
plying their own rude dressings to their various hurts ; succeeding, 
on the whole, in efEecting the great purpose of th^ healing art, about 
as well as those who were committed to the lights of science. 

Surprisingly few uninjured members of the assaulting party, how- 
ever, were to be found when the lantern appealed. Some had dipped 
through the gate before the sentinels were posted; others had found 
their way to the roof, and thence, by various means to the siound; 
while a few lay concealed in the buildings until a favorable moment 
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offered to escape. Among all those who remained, not an individual 
■was found who claimed to be in any authority. In a word, after 
five minutes of examination, both Beekman and Willoughbj' were 
satisfled that there no longer existed a force to dispute with (hem the 
mastery of the Hut. 

" We hiive delayed too long relieving the apprehensions of those 
who are very dear to us. Major Willoughby," Beekman at length 
observed. " If you will lead the waj' to the parts of the buildings 
where your — my mother and wife are to be found, 1 will now follow 
you." 

" Hold, BeeKman — there yet remains a melancholy tale to be told 
— nay, start not, 1 left our Beulah and your boy in perfect health 
less than a quarter of an hour since. But my honored, honorable, 
revered, beloved father has been killed in a most extraordinary man- 
ner, and you will-find his widow and daughters weeping over his 
body." 

This appalling intelligence produced a halt, during which Wil- 
loughby explained all ha knew of the manner of his father's death, 
which was merely the little he had been enabled to glean from Maud. 
As soon as this duty was performed, the gentlemen proceeded to- 
gether to the apartment of the mourners, each carrying a light. 

Willoughby made an involuntary exclamation, when he perceivea 
that the door of his mother's room was open. He had hoped Maud 
would have had the presence of mind to close and lock it: but here 
he found it, yawning as if to invite the entrance of enemies. The 
light within, too, was extinguished, though by the aid ot the lanterns 
he saw large traces of blood in the anteroom, and the passages he 
was obliged to tread. All this hastened his steps. Presently he 
stood in the chamber of death. 

Short as had been the struggle, the thirst for scalps had led some 
ot the savages to this sanctuary. The instant the Indians had gained 
the court, some of the most ferocious of their number had rushed 
into the building, penetrating its recesses in a way to defile them 
with slaughter. " The first object that Willoughby saw was one of 
these ruthless warriors stretched on the floor, with a living Indian, 
bleeding at half a dozen wounds, standing over him^^ the eye-balls 
of the latter were glaring like the tiger's that is suddenly confronted 
with a foe. An involuntary motion was made toward the rifle he 
carried by the major; but the next look told him that the living 
Indian was ISick. Then it was that he gazed more steadily about 
him, and took in all the horrible truths of that fatal chamber. 

Mrs. Willoughby was seated in the chair where she had last been 
seen, perfectly dead. ]So mark of violence was ever found on her 
body, however, and there is no doubt that her constant spirit had 
followed that of her husband to the other world, in submission to 
the blow which had separated them. Beulah had been shot; not, as 
was afterward ascertained, by any intentional aim, but by one ot 
those random bullets, of which so many had been flying through the 
buildings. The missile had passed through her heart, and she lay 
pressing the little Kvert to her bosom, with that air ot steady and 
unerring aflection which had maiUed every act of her innocent and 
feeling life. The boy himself, thanks to the tiger-like gallantry ot 
Kick, had escaped unhurt. The Tuscarora had seen a party of six 
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take the direction of this chamber, aud he followed with an instinct 
ot 'their intentions. Wheti the leader entered the room and found 
three dead bodies, he raised a yell that betoliened his delight at the 
prospect ot gaining so many scalps; at the next instant, while his 
fingers were actually entwined in the hair of Captain Willoughby, 
he fell from a blow from Wyandotte. Nick 'next extinguished the 
lamp, and then succeedfed a scene which none of the actors them- 
selves could have described. Another Mohawk fell, and the re- 
Djainder, after suffering horribly from the keen knife ot Nick, as 
well as from blows received from each other, dragged themselves 
away, leaving the field to the Tusoarora. The latter met the almost 
bewildered gaze of the ma]6r with a smile of grim triumph, as he 
pointed to the three bodies of the beloved ones, and said— 

" See— all eot scalp! Deaf, nothiri' scalp, — eberyt'ing." 

'^^'e shall not attempt to describe the outbreaking of anguish from 
the husband and brother. It was a moment of wild grief, tbat bore 
down all the usual restraints of manhood, though it was such a mo- 
ment as an A.merican frontier residence has often witnessed. The 
quiet but deep-feeling nature of Beekman received a shock that 
almost produced a dissolution of his earthly being. He succeeded, 
however, in raising the still warm body ot Beulah from the floor, 
and folding it to his heart. Happily for his reason, a flood of tears, 
such as women shed, burst from his soul rather than from his eyes, 
bedewing her stall sweet and placid countenance. 

To say that Robert Willoughby did not feel the desolation, which 
so suddenly alighted on a family that had often been quoted for its 
mutual aftection and happiness, would be to do him great injustice. 
He even staggered under the blow, yet his heart craved further in- 
formation. The Indian was gazing intently on the sight of Beek- 
man's grief, partly in wonder, but more in sympathy, when he felt 
an iron pressure ot his arm. 

"Maud — Tuscarora "—the major rather groaned than whispered 
in his ear, " know you anything of Maud?" 

Nick made a gesture of assent, then motioned for the other to fol- 
low. He led the way to the stoie-room, produced the key, and 
throwing open the door, Maud was weeping on Robert Willonghby's 
bosom in another instant. He would not take her to the chamber of 
death, but urged her, by gentle violence, to follow him to the 
library. 

" God be praised for this mercy!" exclaimed the ardent girl, rais- 
ing her hands and streaoSing eyes to heaven. " 1 know not, care 
not, who is conqueror, since you are safe!" 

"Oh! Maud— beloved one —we must now be all in all to each 
other. Death has stricken the others. " 

This was a sudden and involuntary announcement, though it was 
best it should be so under the circumstances. It was long before 
Maud could hear an outline, even, of the details, but she bore them 
better than Willoughby could have hoped. The excitement had 
been so high as to brace the mind to meet any human evil. The 
sorrow that came afterward, though sweetened by so many tender 
recollections and chastened hopes, was deep and endurina;. 

Our picture would not have been complete, without relating the 
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catastrophe that befell the Hutted Knoll : but, having discharged 
this painful duty, we prefer to draw a veil over the remainder of 
that dreadful night. The cries of the negresses, when they learned 
the death of their old and young mistresses, disturbed the silence of 
the place for a few minutes, and then a profound stillness settled on 
the buildings, marking them distinctly as the house of mourning. 
On further inquiry, too, it was ascertained that Great Smash, after 
shooting an Oneida, had been slain and scalped. Pliny the younger 
also fell fighting like a wild beast to defend the entrance to his mis- 
tresses' apartments. 

The following day, when light had returned, a more accurate idea 
was obtained of the real state of the valley. All of the invading 
party, the dead and wounded excepted, had made a rapid retreat, 
accompanied by most of the deserters and tneir families. The name, 
known influence, and actual authority of Colonel Beekman had 
wrought this change; tlie irregular poweis that had set the expedi- 
tion in motion, preferring to conceal their agency in the transaction, 
rather than make any hazardous attempt to claim the reward of 
patriotic service, as is so often done In revolutions, for merciless 
deeds and selfish acts. There had been no real design on the part 
of the whites to injure any of the family in their persons; but, in- 
stigated by Joel, they had fancied the occasion favorable for illus- 
trating their own public virtue, while thej' placed themselves in the 
way of receiving fortune's favors. The assault that actually oc- 
curred was one of those uncontrollable outbreakings of Indian feroci- 
ty that have so often set at defiance The restraints of discipline. 

Nick was not to be found either. He had been last seen dressing 
his wounds, with Indian patience and Indian skill, preparing to 
apply herbs and roots, in quest of which he went Into the foiest 
about midnight. As he did not return, Willoughby feared that he 
might be suflering alone, and determined to have a search made as 
soon as he had performed the last sad offices tor the dead. 

Two days occurred, however, before this melancholy duty was 
discharged. The bodies of all the savages who had fallen were in- 
terred the morning after the assault; but that of Jamie Allen and 
those of the prineipa! persons of the familjf, were kept for the piotis 
purposes of afiection, until the time mentioned. 

The funeral was a touching sight. The captain, his wife, and 
daughter, were laid, side by side, near the chapel ; the first and last 
of their race that ever reposed in the wilds of America. Mr. Woods 
read the funeral service, summoning all his spiritual powers to sus- 
tain himj as he discharged this solemn office of the church. Wil- 
loushby's arm was around the waist of Maud, who endeavored to 
reward his tender assiduities by a smile, but could not. Colonel 
Be_ekman held little Jivert in his arms, and stood over the grave 
wilh the countenance of a resolute man stricken with grief — one of 
the most touching spectacles of our nature. 

" lam the resurrecUon and the life, saith the Lord," sounderi in the 
stillness of that valley like a voice from heaven, pouring out conso- 
lation on the bruised spirits of the mourners. Maud raised her face 
from Willoughby's shoulder, and lifted her blue eyes to the cloudless 
vault above her, soliciting mercy, and oiiering resignation in the 
look. The line of tioops in the background moved, as by a CQm- 
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mon impulse, and injn a breathless silence showed the desire of 
these rude beings not to lose a syllable. 

A round red spot tormed on each of the cheeks of Mr. Woods as 
he proceeded, and his voice gathered strength, until its lowest in- 
tonation came clear and distmct on every ear. Just as the bodies 
were about to be lowered into Iheirjeoeptacles, the captain, his wife, 
and daughter being laid in the same grave, Nick came with his 
noiseless step near the little group of mourners. He had issued 
tiora the loresl only a few minutes before, and understanding the 
intention of the ceremony, he approached the spot as fast as weak- 
ness and wounds would allow. Even he listened with profound at- 
tention lo the chaplain, never changing his eye from his face, unless 
to glance at the coffins as they lay in their final resting-place. 

" Ilieard a wioefrom Eeaven, saying unto me, write. Prom lienee- 
forih . blessed are the dead who die tin fhe Lord; even so saith the 
Spirit, for they vest from their labors," continued the chaplain, his 
voice beginning to betray a tremor; then the gaze of the luscarora 
became keen as the panther's glance at his discovered victim. Tears 
followed, and, for a moment, the voice was choked. 

" Why, you woman?" demanded Nick, fiercely. "Save all 'e 
scalpl" 

This strange interruption failed to produce any effect. First 
Beekman yielded; Maud and Willoughby followed; until Mr. Woods 
himself, unable to resist the double assaults of the power of sympa- 
thy and his own alTection, closed tlje book and wept like a child. 

It required minutes for the mourners to recover their self-com- 
mand. When the latter returned, however, all knelt on the grass, 
the line of soldiers included, and the closing prayers were raised to 
the throne of God. 

This act of devotion enabled the mourners to maintain an appear- 
ance of greater tranquillity until the graves were tilled. The troops 
advanced, and fired three voileys over the captain's grave, when all 
retired toward the Hut. Maud had caught little Evert from the 
arms of his father, and pressing him to her bosom, the motherless 
babe seemed disposed to slumber there. In this manner she walked 
away, attended closely by the father, wtio now cherished his boy as 
an only treasure. 

Willoughby lingered the last at the grave, Nick alone remaining 
near him. 'The Indian bad been struck by the exhibition of deep 
sorrow-tbat he h^d witnessed, and he felt an uneasiness that was a 
little unaccountable to himself. It was one of the caprices of this 
strange nature of ours, that he should feel a desire to console those 
whom he had so deeply injured himself. He drew near to Robert 
Willoughby, therefore, and laying a hand on the latter's arm, drew 
his look inthe direction of his own red and speaking face. 

" Why so sorry, major?" he said. " WaiTior nebber die but 
once — must die some time." 

" There lie my father, my mother, and my only sister, Indian — is 
not that enough to make the stoutest heart bend? You knew them, 
too, Nick— did you ever know better?" 

" Squaw good — both squaw good — Nick see no pale-face squaw 
he like so much. ' ' 
" I tbank you, Njclci This rud? tribute to tUe virtues pf my 
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mother and sister, is far more grateful to me than the calculating 
and regulated condolence of the world. " 

" No squaw so good as ole one — she all heart — love everybody but 
self." 

This was so characteristic of his mother, that Willoughby was 
startled by the sagacity of the savage, though reflecllon told him so 
long an acquaintance with the family must have made a dog fauailiar 
with this beautiful trait in his motlier. 

" A.nd my father, Nick!" exclaimed the major, with feeling— 
" my noble, just, liberal, gallant father! He, too, you knew well, 
and must have loved." 

" No so good as squaw," answered the Tuscarora, sententiously, 
and not altogether without disgust in his manner. 

" We are seldom as good as our wives, and mothers, and sisters, 
Nick, else should we be angels on earth. But, allowing for the 
Infirniities ol us men, my father was just and good." 

" Too much flog" — answered the savage, sternly — " make Injin's 
back sore." 

This extraordinary speech struck the major less, at the time, than 
it did years afterward, when he came to reflect on all the events and 
dialogues of this teeming week. Such was also the case as to what 
followed. 

" Tou are no flatterer, Tuscarora, as I have always found in our 
intercourse. If my father ever punished you with severity, you will 
allow me, at least, to imagine it was merited." 

" Too much flo^, I say," inteirupted the savage, fiercely. " No 
difference, chief or not. Touch ote sore too rough. Good, some; 
bad, some. Like weather — now stiine; now storm." 

" This is no time to discuss these points, Nick. You have fought 
nobly for us, and 1 thank you. Without your aid, these* beloved 
ones would have been mutilated, as well as slain; and Maud — my 
own blessed Maud — miaht now have been sleeping attheir sides." 

Nick's face was now all softness again, and he returned the 
pressure of Willoughby's hand with honest fervor. Here they sep- 
arated. The major hastened to the side of Maud, to fold her lo his 
heart, and console her with his love. Nick passed into the forest, 
returning no more to the Hut. His path led him near the grave. 
On the side where lay the body of Mrs. Willoughby, he threw a 
flower he had plucked in the meadow; while he shook his finger 
menacingly at the other, . which hid the person of his enemy. In 
this, he was true to his nature, which taught him never to forget a 
favor, or forgive an injury. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I shall KO on through all eternity, 
Thank God, I only am an embryo still : 
The small beginning o£ a glorious soul. 
An atom that shall All immensity. 

COXK. 

A FORTNIGHT clapsed ere Willoughby and his party could tear 
themselves from a scene that had witnessed so much domestic hap' 
piness; but on which bad fallen the hlight of death. During that 
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time, the future arrangements ot the survivors were completed. 
Beekman was made acquainted with the state ot feeling that existed 
between his brother-in-law and Maud, and he advised an immediate 
union. 

" Be happy while 5'ou oan,"_he said, with bitter emDhasls. " We 
live in troubled times, and Heaven knows when we shall see better. 
Maud has not a blood-relation in all America, unless there may 
happen to be some in the British army. Though we should all be 
happy to protect and cherish the dear girl, she herselt would proba- 
bly prefer to be near those whom nature has appointed her friends. 
To me, she will always seem a sister, as you must ever he a brother." 
By uniting yourselves at once, ai\ appearances of impropriety will 
be avoided; and in time, Gcd averting evil, you can introduce your 
wife to her English connections." 

" You forget, Beekman, that you are giving this advice to one who 
is a prisoner on parole, and one who may possibly be treated as a 
spy." 

" No— this is impossible. Schuyler, our noble commander, is both 
just and a gentleman. He will tolerate nothing of the sort. "Vour 
exchange can easily be elieoted, and, beyond your present difficul- 
ties, 1 can_ pledge myseli to be able to protect you." 

WUloughby was not averse to following this advice; and he urged 
it upon Maud, as the safest and niost prudent cause they could pur-, 
sue. Our heroine, however, was so reluctant even to assuming the 
appearance of happiness, so recently after the logses sue had experi- 
enced, that t tie lover's task ot persuasion was by no means easy. 
Maud was totally free from affectation, while she possessed the 
keenest sense of womanly propriety. Her intercourse with Robert 
Willoughby had been one of the tenderest and most confitlential 
nature, above every pretense Of concealment, and was rendered 
sacred by the scenes through which they had passed. Her love, her 
passionate, engrossing attachment, she did not scruple to avow; but 
she could not become a bride while the stains of blood seemed so 
recent on the very hearth around which they were sitting. She still 
saw the forms of the dead, in their customary places, heard their 
laughs, the tones of their afteetionate voices, the maternal whispt-r, 
the playful, paternal reproof, or Beulah's gentle call. 

" Yet, Robert," said Maud, for she could now call him by that 
name, and drop the desperate familiarity of " Bob " — " yet, Robert, 
there would be a melancholy satisfaction in making our vows at the 
altar of the littlei chapel, where we have so often worshiped together 
■ — the loved ones who are gone and we who alone leraain." 

' ' True, dearest Maud ; and there is another reason why we should 
quit this place only as man and wife. Beekman has owned that a 
question will probably be raised anjong the authorities at Albany 
concerning the nature of my visit here. It migut relieve him from 
an appeal to more influence than would be altogether pleasant, did 
1 appear as a bridegroom rather than as a spy." 

The word " spy " settled the matter. All ordinary considerations 
were lost sight of, under the apprehensions it created, and Maud 
frankly consented to become a wife tliaf very day. The ceremony 
was performed by Mr. Woods accordingly, anil the little chapel wit- 
nessed tears of bitter recollections, mingling with the smiles with 
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tvhich the bride received the warm embrace of her husband, after 
■ the benediction was pronounced. Still, all felt that, under the cir- 
cumslances, delay would have been unwise. Maud saw a species of 
holy solemnity in a ceremdhy so closely connected with scenes so 
sad. 

A day or two after the marriage, all that remained of those who 
had so lately crowded the Hut, left the valley together. The valua- 
bles were packed and transported to boats lying in the strortm below 
the mills. All the cattle, hogs, etc., were collected and driven 
toward the settlements; and horses were prepared toi Maud and the 
females, who were to tread the path that led to Fort Btanwix. In 
a word, the Knoll was to be abandoned, as a spot unfit to be occu- 
pied^ in such a war. None but laborers, indeed, could or would re- 
main, and Beekman thought it wisest to leave the spot entirely to 
nalure, for the tew succeeding years. 

_ There had been some rumors of confiscations by the new State, 
an4 Willoujihbby had come to the conclusion that it would be safer 
to transfer this property to one who would be certain to escape such 
an infliction, than to retain it in his own hands. Litlle Evert was 
entitled to receive a portion ot the captain's estate by justice, if not 
by law. No will had been found, and the-son succeeded as heir-at- 
law. A deed was accordingly drawn up by Mr. Woods, who under- 
stood such matters, and being duly executed, the Beaver Dam prop- 
erly was vested in tee in the child. His own thirty thousand pounds, 
the peisonals he inherited from his mother, and Maud's fortune, to 
say nothing ot the major's commission, formed an ample support for 
the new-married pair. When all was settled and made productive, in- 
deed, Willoughby found himself the mastei of between three and 
four thousand sterling a year, exclusively ot his allowances from 
the British government, an ample fortune for that day. In looking 
over the accounts of Maud's fortune, he had reason to admire the 
rigid justice and free handed liberalilv wilh which his father had 
managed her affairs. Every fai thing ot her income had been trans- 
ferred to capital, a long minority nearly doubling the original invest- 
ment. Unknown to himself, he had married otie of the richest heir- 
esses then to be found in the American colonies. This was unknown 
to Maud, also, though it gave her great delight on her husband's ac- 
count, when she came to learn the truth. 

Albany was reached in due time, thoush not without encounter 
ing the usual diflSpulties. Here the party separated. The remain- 
ing Plinys and Smashes were all liberated, handsome provisions 
made for their little wants, and good places found lor them, in the 
connection of the family to which they had originally belonged. 
Mike announced his determination to enter a corps that was intended 
expressly to flght the Indians. He had a long score to settle, and 
having no wife or children he thought he might amuse himself in 
this way, during a revolution, as well as in any other. 

" If yer honor was going anywheie near the County Leitrim," he 
said, in answer to' Willoughby's offer to keep him near nimself, 
" 1 rrright travel in company; seein' that a man likes to look on ould 
faces DOW and then. Many thanks for this bag of gold, which will 
sarve to buy scalps wid'; for divil Imr-rin me it 1 don't carry on 
that trade, tor some time to come. T'ree cuts wid a knife, halt a 
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dozen pokes in the side, and a bullet scraping the head, makes • 
man mindful of what has happened ; to say nothing of the captam, 
and Madam Willoughby, and Miss Beuly— God forever bless and 
presarve 'em all free— and, it there was Isuch a thing as a bit of a 
church in this counlhry, wouldn't 1 use this gould for masses? dat I 
would, and let the scalps go to the dlvil!" 

This was an epitome of the views of Michael O'Hearn. No argu- 
ments of "Willoughby's could change his resolution; but he set forth, 
determined to illustrate his career by procuring as many Indian 
scalps as an atonement for the wrongs done " Madam Willoughby 
and Miss Beuly," as came within his reach. 

" And you, Joyce," said the major, in an interview he had with 
the sergeant, shortly after reaching Albany;- " 1 trust we are not to 
part. Thanks to Colonel Beekman's influence and zeal, 1 am al- 
ready exchanged, and shall repair to New York next week. You 
are a soldier; aad these are times la which a good soldier is of some 
account. 1 think I can safely promise you a conuuission in one of 
the new provincial regiments about to be raised." 

" 1 thank your honor, but do not feel at liberty to accept the ofter. 
1 tooli service with Captain Willoughby for life; had he lived, 1 
■would have followed wherever he led. But that enlistment has ex- 
pired; and 1 am now like a recruit before he takes the bounty, fn 
such cases a man has always a right to pick his corps. Politics 1 do 
not much understand; but when the question comes up of pulling a 
trigger /or or against his country, an unengaged man has a right to 
choose. Between the two, meaning no reproach to yourself. Major 
Willoughby, who had regularly taken service with the other side, 
before the war began — but between the two, 1 would rather fight an 
Englishman than an Ameiican." 

" You may possibly be right, Joyce; though, as you say, my serv- 
ice is taken. 1 hope you follow the dictates of conscieuce, as 1 am 
certain Ido myself. We shall never meet in arms, however, if I 
can prevent it. There is a negotiation for a lieutenant-colonelcy 
going on, which, if it succeed, will carry- me to England. 1 shall 
never serve an hour longer against these colonies, if it be in my 
power to avoid it." 

" States, with your permission. Major Willoughby," answered 
the sergeant, a little stiffly. " 1 am glad to hear it, sir; for, though 
1 wish my enemies good soldiers, 1 would rather not have tlie son of 
my old captain among them. Colonel Beekman has offered to make 
me sergeant-major of his own regiment; and we both of us join 
next week." 

Joyce was as good as his word. He became sergeant-major, and, 
in the end, lieutenant and adjutant of the ref;iment he had men- 
tioned. He fought in most of the principal battles of the war, and 
retired at the peace, With an excellent cliaiacter. Ten years later, he 
fell, in one of the murderous Indian affairs that occurred during the 
first Presidential terni, a gray-headed captain of foot. The manner 
ot his death was not to be regretted, perhaps, as it was what he had 
always wished might happen, but it was a singular fact that Mike 
stood over his body, and protected it from mutilation ; the County 
Leitrim man having turned soldier by trade, reinlisting regularly, 
as soon as at liberty, and laying up scalps on all suitable occasions. 
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Blodget, too, had followed Joyce to the wars. The readiness and 
intelligeoce of this young man, united to a courage of proof, soon 
brought him forward, and he actually came out of the Revolution a 
captain. His mind, manners, and information advancing with him- 
self, he ended his career, not many years since, a prominent politi- 
cian in one of the new States; a general in the militia — no great pie- 
ferment, by the way, for one who had been £ corporal at the Hut — 
and a legislator. Worse men have often acted in all these capacities 
among us; and it was said, with truth, at the funeral of General 
Blodeet, an accident that does not always occur on such occasions, 
that " another revolutionary hero is gone." Beekman was never 
seen to smile, from the moment he first beheld the dead body of 
Beulah, lying with little Evert in her arms. He served faithfully 
until near the close of the war, i ailing in battle only a few months 
previously to the peace. His boy preceded him to the grave, leav- 
ing, ng confiscations had gone out ot fashion by that time, his uncle 
l»ii-at-law, again, to the same property that he bad conferred on 
himself. 

As for Willoughby and Maud, they were safely conveyed to New 
Tork, where the former rejoined his regiment. Our heroine here 
met her great uncle. General Meredith, the first of her own blood re- 
lations whom she had seen since infancy. Her reception was grate- 
ful to her feelings; and, there being a resemblance in yeais, appear- 
ance, and manners, she transferred much of that affection which she 
had thought interred forever in the grave of her reputed father, to 
this leveled relative. He became much attached to his lovely niece, 
himself; and, ten years later, Willoughby found his income quite 
doubled, by his decease. 

At the expiration of six months, the gazette that arrived from 
'England announced the promotion of " Sir Robert Willoughby, 

Bart., late major in the th, to be lieutenant-colonel by puichase, 

in His Majesty's — —th regiment ot toot." This enabled Willoughby 
to quit Ajterica; to which quarter of the world he had no occasion 
to be sent during the remainder ot the war. 

Of that war, itself, there is little occasion to spealj. Its progress 
and termination have long been matters of history. The Independence 
of America was acknowledged by England in 1783; and, immedi- 
ately after, the republicans commenced the conquest of tlieir wide- 
spread domains, by means of the arts of peace. In 1785, the first 
great assaults were made on the wilderness, in that mountainous 
region which has been the principal scene of our tale. The Indians 
had been driven off, in a great measure, by the events of the Revolu- 
tion; and the owners of estates, granted under the crown, began to 
search for their lands in the untenanted woods. Such isolated fami- 
lies, too, as had taken refuge in the settlements, now began to re- 
turn to their deserted possessions; and soon the smokes of clearings 
were obscuring the sup. Whitestown, Utica, on the site of old Fort 
Stanwix ; Cooperstown, for years the seat of justice for several ttiou- 
sand square miles of territory, all sprung into existence between the 
years l785 and 1790. Such places as Oxford, Binghamton, Nor- 
wich, Sherburne, Hamilton, and twenty more, that now dot the re- 
gion of which we have been wj-itSng, did not then exist, even in 
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name; for, in ttat day, the appellation and maps came aiter the 
place; whereas, now, the former precede the last. 

Tlie ten years that elapsed between 1785 and 1795 did wonders 
for all this mountain district. More favorable lands lay spread in the 
great West, but the want of roads and remoteness from the markets 
prevented their occupation. For several years, therefore, the cur- 
rent ot emigration which started out of the Eastern States, the in- 
sliint peace was proclaimed, poured its tide into the counties men- 
tioned in our opening chapter — counties as they are to-day; county, 
ay, and fragment of a county, too, as they were then. 

The " New York (iazette," a journal that frequently related facts 
that actually occurred, annoimced in its number of June 11th, 178&, 
" His Majesty's Packet that has just arrived "—it required half a 
century to teach the journalists of this country the propriety of say- 
ing " His Britannic Majesty's Packet," instead ot " His Majesty.'s," 
a bit of good taste, and of good sense, that many of them h^ve. yet 
to learn — "has brought out" — home would have been better — 
" among her passengers, Lieutenant-General Sir Robert "Willoughby, 
and his lady, both ot whom are natives of this State. We welcome 
thetn back to the land of their nativity,where we can assure them they 
will be cordially received, notwithstanding old quarrels. Major Wil- 
loughby's kindness to American prisoners is gratefully remembered; 
nor is it forgotten that he desired to exchange to anolJier regiment 
in order to avoid further service in this country." ' 

11 will be conceded, this was a very respectable puff for the year 
1795, when something like moderation, truth, and propriety was ob- 
served upon such occasions. The effect was to bring the English 
general's name into Ihe mouths of the whole State; a baronet causing a 
greater sensation then, in America, than a duke would produce tt)-day. 
It had the effect, however, of bringing around General Willoughby 
many of his falhor's and his own old friends, and he was as well re- 
ceived in New York twelve years after the lermination of the con- 
flict, as it he had tougnt on the other side. The occurrence of the 
French Revolution, and the spread of doctrines that were termed 
Jacobinical, early removed^U the dissensions between a large por- ■ 
tion of the whigs of America and the tories of England,, on this side 
of the water at least; and Providence only can tell what might have 
been the consequences, had this feeling been tlioroughly understood 
on the othei . ■ 

Passing over all political questions; however, our nairative calls 
us to the relation of its closing scene. The visit of Sir Robert and 
Lady Willoughby to the land ot their birth was, in part, owing to 
feeling; in part, to a proper regard for the future provision of their 
children. The baronet had bought the ancient paternal estate ot hii 
family in England, and having two daughters, besides &n only son, 
it occurred to him that the American property, called the Hutted 
Knoll, might prove a timely addition to the ready money he had 
been able to lay up trom his income. Then, both he and his wife 
had a deep desire to revisit those scenes where they had_first learned 
to love each other, and which still held the remains ot so many who 
were dear to them. 

The cabin of a suitable sloop was therefore engaged, and the 
party, consisting of Sir Ribert, his wife, a roan- and woinan- 
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servant, and a sort of American courier engaged for the trip, em- 
barked on the mominc of the 35lh ot July. On the attembon of 
the 30th the sloop arrived in safety at Albany, where a carriage was 
hired to proceed tbe remainder of the way by land. The route by old 
Fort Stanwix, as Utica was still generally called, was taken. Our 
ti'avelers reached it on the evening of the third day; the " Hands," 
which are now traversed in less than an hour, then occupying more 
than haJf of the first day. When at Port Stanwix, a passable 
country road was found, by which Ihe travelers journeyed until they 
reached a tavern that united many of the comforls of a coarse civili- 
lalion with frontier simplicity, flere they were given to under- 
itand they had ouly a dozen miles to go, in order to reach the Knoll. 

It was necessary to make the remainder of the jonrney on boise- 
back. A large, untenanted estate lay between the' highway and the 
valley^ across which no public road had yet been made. Footpaths, 
however, abounded, and the rivulet was found without any diffi- 
culty, it was, perhaps, fortunate for the privacy of the Knoll that 
it lay in the line of no frequented route, and, squatters being rare m 
that day, Willoughby saw, the instant he struck the path that fol- 
lowed the sinuosities of the stream, that it had been seldom trodden 
in the interval of the nineteen years which Lad occurred since he 
had last seen it himself. The evidences of this tact increased as the 
stream was ascended, until the travelers reached the mill, when it 
was found that the spirit of destruction, which so widely prevails in 
the loose state of society that exists in all new countries, had been at 
work. Every one of the buildings at the falls hfld'been burned; 
probably as much because it was in the power ot some reckless 
wanderer to work mischief, as for any other reason. That the act 
was the result of some momentary impulse, was evident in the 
circumstance that the mischief went no further. Some of the 
machinery had been carried away, however, to be set up in other 
places, on a principle that is very widely extended through all 
border settlements, which considers tlie temporary disuse of prop- 
erty as its virtual abandonment. 

It was a moment of pain and pleasure, strangely mingled, when 
Willoughby and Maud reached the rocks, and got a first view of 
the ancient Beaver Dam. All the buildings remained, surprisingly 
little altered to the eye by the lapse of years. The gates had been 
secured. when they left the place, in 1776; and Ihe flut having no 
accessible external windows, that dwelling remained positively in- 
tact. It is true, quite half the palisades were rotted down; but the 
Hut itself had resisted the ravages of time. A fire had been kindled 
against its side, but the stone walls had opposed an obstacle to its 
ravages; and an attempt, by throwing a braijd upon the roof, had 
failed of its object, the shingles not igniting. On examination, the| 
lock of the inner gate was still secure. The key had been found, 
and, on its application, an entrance was obtained into the court. 

What a moment was that, when Maud, fresh from the luxuries 
of an English home, entered this long and well-remembered scene 
ot her youth! Rank grasses. were growing in the court, but they 
soon disappeared before the scythes that had been brought, in ex- 
pectation of the circumstance. Then, all was clear for an examina- 
tion ot the bouse, The Hut was exactly in the condition in which 
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it had been lefl, with the exception of a little, and a very little, dust 
collected hy time. "" 

Maud WIS still in the bloom of womanhood, feminine, beautiful, 
full of feeling, and as sincere as when she lett these woods, though 
her feelings were tempered a little by intercourse with the world. 
She went from room to room, hanging on Willoughby's arm, for.: 
bidding any to follow. All the common fuiniture had been left in 
the house, in expectation it would be inhabited again, ere many 
y^rs; and this helped to preseive the identity. The library was 
almost entire; the bedrooms, the parlors, and even the painting- 
room, were found very much as they would have appeared after'an 
absence of a few months. Tears flowed in streams down the cheelss 
of "liady TN'illoughby, as she went through room after room, and 
recalled to the mind ot her tiusband the different events of which 
they had been the silent witnesses. Thus passed an hour or two of 
unutterable tenderness, blended with a species of holy sorrow. At 
the end ot that time, the attendants,>of whom many had been en- 
gaged,- had taken possession of the offices, etc., and were bringing 
the Hut once more into habitable condition. Soon, too, a report, 
was brought that the mowers, who had been brought in anticipation 
of their services being wanted, had cut a broad swath to the ruins 
of the chapel, and the graves of the family. 

It was now near the setling of the sun, and the hour was favor- 
able for the melancholy duty that remained. Forbidding any to 
follow, Willoughby proceeded with Maud to the graves. These had 
been dug within a little thicket of shrubs, planted by poor Jamie 
Allen, under Maud's own directions. She had then thought that 
the spot might one day be wanted. These bushes, lilacs, and 
syringas, had grown to a vast size, in that rich soil. They com- 
pletely concealed the space within, an area of some fifty square 
feet, from the observation of those; without. The grass had bsen 
cut over all, however, and an opening made by the mowers gave 
access to the graves. On reaching this opening, Willoughby started 
at hearing voices within the inclosure, he was about to reprove the 
intruders, when Maud pressed his arm, and whispered — 

"Listen, Willoughby— those voices sound strangely to my ears! 
We have heard them before." 

" I tell ye, Nick — ould Nicky, or Saupy Nick, or whatever's yer 
name," said one within, in a strong Irish accent, " that Jamie, the 
mason that wao, is forenent ye, at this minute, under that bit of 
sod --and it's hishonor an<l Missus, and Miss Beuly, that is buried 
here. Och! ye're a cr'ature, Nick; good at takin' scalps, <but ye 
knows nothin' of graves; barrin' the quhantity ye've tielped to fill." 

" Good " — answered the Indian. " Cap'in here; squaw here; 
dater here. Where son? — where t'other gal?" 

" Here," answered Willoughby, leading Maud within the hedge. 
" 1 am Kobert Willoughby, and this is Maud Meredith, my wife.'' 

Mike fairly started; "he even showed a disposition to seize a mus 
ket which lay on the grass. As for the Indian, a tree in tlie forest 
could not have stood less unmoved (than he was at this unexpected 
interruption. Then all tour stood in silent admiration, noting the 
changes which time had, more or less, wrought in all. 

Willouguby was in the piidc of manhood. He bad served with 
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distinction, and his countenance and frame botli showed it, though 
neither had sufiered more than was necessary to give him a high 
military air, and a looli of robust vigor. As tor Maud, with her 
grncetul form fully develooed by her riding-habit, her soft linea- 
ments and polished expression, no one would have thought her 
more than thirty, which was ten years less than her real age. With 
Mike and Kick it w>is very different. Both had grown old, not 
only in fact, but in appearance. The Irishman wSs turned of sixty, 
and his hard, coarse-featured face, burned as red as the sun in a 
tog, by exposure and Santa Cruz, was getting to be wrinkled and a 
little emaciated. Still, his frame was robust and powerful. His 
attire was none of the best, and it was to be seen at a glance that it 
was tnore than half military. In point ot fact the poor fellow had 
been refused a re-enlistment in- the army, on account of his infirm- 
ities and years, and America was not then a country to provide 
retresits for her veterans. Still, Mike had an ample pension for 
■woupds, and cculd not be said to be in want. He had sufiered in 
the same battle with Joyce, in whose company he had actually been 
Corporal O'Hsarn, though his gallant commander had not risen to 
flght again, as had been the case with the subordinate. 

Wyandotte exhibited still greater changes. He had seen his three 
score and ten years; and was last fallng into the " sere and yellow 
leaf." His hair was getting gray, and his frame, though still active 
and sinewy, would have yielded under the extraordinary marches 
he had once made. In dress there was nothing to remark; his 
ordinary Indian attire being in as good condition as was usual for 
the man. Willoughby thought, liowever, that his eye was less 
wild than when he knew him before; and every symptom of inten- 
perance had vanished, not only from his countenance but his 
person. 

From the moment Willoughby appeared a marked change came 
over the countenance ot Nick. His dark eye, which still retained 
much of its brightness, turned in the direction of the neighboring 
chapel, and he seemed relieved when a rustling in the bushes an- 
nounced a footstep. There had not been another word spoken when 
the lilacs were shoved aside, and Mr. Woods, a vigorous little man, 
in a green old age, entered the area. Willoughby had not seen the 
chaplain since they parted at Albany, an* the greetings were as 
warm as they were unexpected- 

■' I Juave lived a sort of hermit's life, my dear Bob. since the death 
of your blessed parent," said the divine, clearing hia eyes of tears, 
" now and then cheered by a precious letter from yourself and 
Maud— 1 call you both by the names I gave you both in baptism — 
and it was ' I, Maud, take thee, Robert,' when you stood before 
the altar in that little edifice— you will pardon me if 1 am too fa- 
miliar with a general ofHcer and his lady — " 

" Familiar!" exclaimed botlvin a breath; and Maud's soft, white 
hand was extended toward the chaplain with reproachful earnest- 
ness—" We who were made Christians by you, and who have so 
much reason to remember and love you always!" 

" Well, well; 1 see you are Robert and Maud, still "—dashing 
streaming tears from his eyes now. " Yes, 1 did bring you both 
into God's visible church on earth, and you were baptized by one 
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who received his ordination trom the Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself "—Maud smiled a little archly—" and who has never for- 
gotten his ordination vows, as he humbly trusts. But you arie not 
the only Christians 1 have made— 1 now rank Nicholas among the 
number — " 

" Nick!" interrupted Sir Robeit— " Wyandotte!" added his wife, 
with a more delicaife tact. 

" 1 call him Nicholas, now, since he was christened by that name 
— there is no longer a Wyandotte, or a Saucy Nick. Major Wil- 
loDghby, 1 have a secret to communicate — I beg pardon, Sir Robert 
— but you will excuse old habits — if you will walk this way." 

Willoughby was apart with the chaplain a full halt hour, during 
which time Maud wept over the graves, the rest standing by in 
respectful silence. As tor Nick, a stone could scarcely have been 
more fixed than his attitude. Nevertheless his mien was rebuked, 
his eye downcast; even his bosom was singularly convulsed. He 
knew that the chaplain was communicating to Willoughby the 
manner in which he had slain his father. At length the gentletnen 
returned slowly toward the graves; the general agitated, frowning 
and flushed. As for Mr. Woods, he was placid and full of hope. 
Willoughby had yielded to his expostulations and arguments a for- 
giveness, which came reluctantly, and perhaps as much for the 
want of a suitable object for retaliation, as from a sense of Christian 
duty. 

"Nicholas," said the chaplain, " 1 have told the general all." 
" He know him!" cried the Indian, with startling energy. 
" I do, Wyandotte; and sorry have 1 been to Jearu it. You have 
made my heart bitter." 

Nick was terribly agitated. His youthful and former opinions 
maintained a fearful struggle with those which had come late in life; 
the result being a wild admixture of his sense of Indian justice, and 
submission to the tenets of his new and imperfectly-comprehended 
faith. For a moment, the first prevailed. Advancing with a firm 
step to the general, he put his own bright and keen tomahawk into 
the other's hands, folded his arms on his bosom, bowed his head a 
little, and said, firmly — 

" Strike— Nick kill can'in— major kill Nick." 
"No, Tuscarora, no, ''answered Sir Kobert Willoughby, his whole 
soul yielding to this act of humble submission. "May God in 
heaven forgive the deed, as 1 now forgive you." 

There was a wild smile gleaming on the face of the Indian; he 
grasped both hands of Willoughby in his own. He then muttered 
the words, " God forgive," his eye rolled upward at the clouds, and 
he. fell dead on the grave of his victim. It was thought afterward 
thai agitation had accelerated the crisis of an incurable affection of 
the heart. 

A few minutes of confusion followed. Then Mike, bareheaded, 
his old face flushed and angry, dragged from his pockets a string of 
strange-lookmg, hideous objects, and laid them by the Indian's side 
They were human scalps, collected by himself in the course of many 
campaigns, and brought, as a species of hecatomb, to the sraves of 
the fallen. ° 

" Out upon ye, Nick!" he cried. " Had 1 known. the like of that; 
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little would 1 have campaigned in yer company. Ocht 'twas an 
undacent deed, and a hundred confessions would barely wipe it from 
yer sowl. It's a pity, too, that ye've died widout absolution from a 
praist, such as I've told ye of. Barriu' the biaehe of good iellie- 
ship, 1 couid^ have placed yer own scalp wid the rest, as a p'ace- 
aftering, to his honor, the missus, and Miss Beuly — " 

" Enougn," interrupted Sir Robert Willougbby, with an authority 
of manner that Mike's military habits could not resist; " the man 
has repented and is forgiven. Maud, love, it is lime to quit this 
melancholy scene; occasions will offer to revisit it." 
' In the end Mr. Woods took possession of the Hut as a sort of 
hermitage, in which to spend the remainder of his days. He had 
toiled hard for the conversion of Nick, in gratitude for the manner 
in which he had fought in defense of the females. He now felt as 
keen a desire to rescue the Irishman from the superstitions of what 
he deemed an error quite a fatal as heathenism. Mike consented to 
pass the remainder of his days at the Knoll, which was to be, and in 
time was, renovated, under their joint care. 

Sir Robert and Lady Willoughby passed a month in the valley. 
Nick had been buried within the bushes: and even Maud had come 
to look upon this strange conjunction of graves, with the eye of a 
Chiistian, blended with the tender regrets of a woman. The day 
that the general and his wife left the valley forever, they paid a final 
visit to the graves. Here Maud wept for an hour. Then her hus- 
bana passing an arm round her waist, drew her gently away; saying, 
as they were quitting the inclosure — 

" 'They are in heaven, dearest— looking down in love, quite likely , 
on us, as the object of so much of their earthly affection. As for 
Wyanaotte, he lived according to his habits and intelligence, and 
happily died under the convictions of a conscience directed by the 
lights of divinp grace. Little will the deeds of this life be remem- 
bered, among those who have been the true subjects of its blessed 
influence. H this man were unmerciful in his revenge, he also re- 
membered^my mother's kindnesses, and bled for her and her daugh- 
ters. Without his care, my life would have remained unblessed 
with your love, my ever-precious Maud. He never forgot a favor, 
or forgave an injury. ' 
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band." 

368 Addie's Husband: or. 
Through Clouds to Sun- 
shine 35 

604 My Poor Wife *25 

1046 Jessie *S6 

Max Adeler. 

1550 Random Shots *^ 

1569 Elbow Boom *85 

Author of "A Fatal Oower." 

373 Phyllis 's Probation 25 

Author of "A Golden Bar." 

483 Betwixt My Love and Me.*8S 

Author ot "A Great Mis- 
take." 

344 A Great Mistake 25 

B88 Cherry 25 

1040 Clarissa's Ordeal 35 

1137 Prince Charming 35 

1187 Suzanne 35 

Author of '* A Woman's 
liOTe-Story." 

323 A Woman's Love-Story ..*36 

Antbor of " For Mother's 
Sake." 

INO Leonie; or, The Swoet 
Street Singer of New 
York 36 

Hamilton Aide. 

383 Introduced to Society... *a6 

Oastave Aimard. 

1841 The Trappers of Arkan- 
sas 35 

1386 The Adventurers 35 



1398 Pirates of the Prairies. . . 

1400 Queen of the Savannah. 

1401 The Buccaneer Chief. . . . 

1403 TheSmnsKler Hero 

1404 The Rebel Chief 

1650 The Trail-Hunter 

1653 The Pearl ot the Andes.. 
1672 The Insurgent Chief.... 
1688 The Trapper's Daughter 

1690 The Tiger-Slayer 

1693 Border Rifles 

1700 The Flying Horseman. . . 

1701 The Freebooters 

1714 The White Scalper 

1733 The Guide of the Desert. 

1733 Last of the Ancas 

1734 Missouri Outlaws 

1736 Prairie Flower 

1740 Indian Scout 

1741 Stronghand 

1743 Bee-Hunters 

1744 Stoneheart 

1748 The Gold-Seekers 

1752 Indian Chief 

1758 Bed Track 

1761 The Treasure of Pearls.. 
1768 Red River Half-Breed. . . 



Grant Allen. 

712 ForMalmle's Sake 95 

1321 "The Tents of Sheni "... 25 

1783 The Great Taboo *2B 

1870 What's Bred in the Bone*a5 
1908 Dumaresq's Daughter... *85 
2832 Duchess of Powysland..*S!5 

Mrs. Alexan<ler. 
5 The Admiral's Ward. .. 25 

17 The Wooing O't 2B 

62 The Executor 25 

189 Valerie's Fate 25 

239 Maid, Wife, or Widow?.. 25 

286 Which Shall it Be? 36 

339 Mrs. Vereker's Courier 

Maid 35 

490 A Second Life 26 

564 At Bay 36 

794 Beaton's Bargain 25 

797 Look Before You Leap.. 35 

805 The Freres 26 

808 Her Dearest Foe 25 
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814 TheHe^fUtgeof Langdcae 35 
MS Halph Wilton'i Weird.. . 25 

808 By Woman's Wit 25 

9*7 Forging the Fetters, and 
The Australian Aunt....*9» 

ISM Mona'9 Choice 25 

1057 A Life Interest 85 

1189 A Crooked Path SB 

1199 A False Soent 25 

1367 Heart Wins *!IS 

1459 A Woman's Heart 25 

1571 Blind Fate ....35 

8168 What Gold Can Not Buy. 85 

Mrs. Alderdlce. 

1682 An Interesting Case 26 

Alison. 

461 The House That Jack 
Built *25 

Hans Chiistlan Andersen. 

1814 Andersen's Fairy Tales. . 25 
W. F. Andrews. 

1172 India and Her Neighbors*25 

F. Anstey. 

69 Vice Versa 25 

835 The Giant's Kobe 25 

908 The Tinted Venus. A 

Farcical Bomance 25 

819 A Fallen Idol 25 

1616 The Black Toodle, and 
Other Tales *25 

G. W. Appleton. 

1S46 A Terrible Legacy *i& 

T. S. Arthur. 

1187 Woman's Trials *25 

1636 The Two Wives 25 

168« Married Life *25 

1«0 Ways of Providence *25 

1641 Home Scenes *25 

1644 Stories for Parents *25 

1649 Seed-Time and Harvest. *3B 

1652 Words for the Wise *25 

1654 Stories for Young House- 
keepers ^B 

1667 Lessons In Life •26 

1858 Otf-Hand Sketohee *25 

Sir Samuel Baker. 

9«7 Rifle and Hound in Cey- 



lon. 



&88 Eight Years Wandering 

in Ceylon 25 

Mas Oast Up by the Sea 28 

K. M. Rallantyne. 

88 The Red Eric 25 

«S The Fire Brigade 25 

96 Erling the Bold *!i& 



772 Oaseoyne, tbii SaBdal- 

Wood Trader.. SB 

1514 Deep Down t fS 

Honere De Balzac. 

776 P*reGorio« 26 

1128 Cousin Pons 25 

1818 The Vendetta 86 

S. Baring'Gould. 

787 Court Royal »BS 

878 Little Tu'penny *a6 

1182 Eve i..*25 

1201 Mehalah: A Story of the 

Sfelt Marshes *28 

1697 Red Spider *S6 

1711 The Pennycomeqnickg...«8S 

1783 John Herring *as 

1779 ArmineH *S5 

1821-Urith.,.. '*35 

Frank Barrett. 

986 The Great Hesper 35 

1138 A Recoiling Vengeance.. *85 

1245 Fettered for Lite *25 

1461 Smuggler's Secret 25 

1611 Betvreen Life and Death. 35 
1730 Lieutenant Barnabas.... *8B 

J, 01. Barrie. 

1896 My Lady Nicotine, 26 

1977 Better Dead 85 

2099 Auld Lioht Idylls 3B 

2100 A Window In Thrums... 96 

2101 When a Man's Single... 25 

Basil. 

344 "The Wearing of the 

Green" *K 

686 ADrawnGame *36 

G. m. Bayne. 

1618Galaski ,.♦» 

Anne Beale. 

188 Idonea at 

199 The Fisher Village tlS 

Alexander Bceb. 

leOS Wrecks in the Sea of 
Life *3» 

By tlie Writer of " BalU's 
Iietters." 

2091 Yashti and Esther....... 86 

G. B. BenjamlB. 

1706 Jim, the Parson •9B 

1720 Our Roman Falaoe *» 



1624 Vio . 



A. Benrlmo. 
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E. F. Benson. 
SlOSDodo 26 

E> Berarer. 

1646 Oharles Auchester 35 

E. Berthel. 

1(88 The Sergeant's Legacy. .*25 

Walter Besant. 

97 ill in a Qarden Fair. ... 35 

i37DncleJack »25 

140 A Glorious Fortune *25 

146 Love Finds the Way.and 
Other Stories. By Besant 

and Rice *25 

830 Dorothy Forster. 26 

824 laLuclcat Last 25 

B41 Uncle Jaclc *25 

661 " Self or Bearer " *85 

882 Children of Gibeon 26 

901 The Holy Rose *si5 

906 The World Went Very 

Well Then 35 

980 To Call Her Mine 35 

1055 Katharine Regina *25 

1065 Herr Paulus: His Rise, 
His Greatness, and His 

Fall *35 

1143 The Inner House *25 

115] For Faith and Freedom.. *35 
laW The Bell of St. Paul's. . . .*35 
1847 The Lament of Dives.... 25 
1378 They Were Married. By 
Walter Besant and Jas. 

Rice „ 25 

1413 Armorelof Lyonesse 25 

1463 Let Nothing Tou Dismay "'25 
.IKO When the Ship Comes 
Home. By Besant and 

Rice *25 

1165 The Demoniac 25 

lb61 St. Eatherlne's by the 
Tower *25 

M. Beth am-Ed wards. 

STS Love and Mirage; or,The 
Waiting on an Island. . .*25 

878 The Flower of Doom.and 
Other Sterifes '*25 

694 Doctor Jacob *35 

1028 Next of Kin— Wanted... *35 
1407 The Parting of the Wayg*25 

ISOO Disarmed *35 

1643 For One and the World.. *35 
1627 A Romance of the' Wire. *25 

Jeanle Gwynne Bettany. 

1810 A liaggard in Love *35 

BjomBtjeme Bjornaon. 

1886 Ame 25 

1388TheHappy Boy. ... .... 35 



WilUam Black. 

1 Yolande 36 

18 Shandon Bells 8B 

21 Sunrise: A Story of These 

Times 26 

33 A Princess of Thule 9B 

39 la Silk Attire 96 

44 Macleod of Dare 25 

40 That Beautiful Wretch. . 3fi 
50 The Strange Adventures 

of a Phaeton 26 

70 White Wings : A Yacht- 
ing Romance 36 

78 Madcap Violet 26 

81 A Daughter of Heth.. .. 35 
134 Three Feathers 85 

125 The Monarch of Mincing 

Lane 25 

126 Kilmeny 25 

138 Green Pastures and Pic- 
cadilly *25 

365 Judith Shakespeare: Her 
Love Affairs and Other 

Adventures 25 

. 472 The Wise Women of In- 
verness *^ 

627 White Heather 25 

898 Romeo and Juliet: A Tale 
of Two Young Fools. . .*25 

962 Sabina Zembra '"25 

1096 The Strange Adventures 

of a House-Boat *25 

1132 In Far Lochaber 25 

1327 The Penance of John 

Logan *26 

1259 Nanciebel : A Tale' of 

Stratford-on-Avon 25 

1268 Prince Fortunatus *25 

1389 Oliver Goldsmith *35 

1394 The Four Macniools, and 

Other Tales 25 

1436 An Adventure in Thule.. *26 

1505 Lady Silverdale's Sweet- 

heart 35 

1506 Mr. Pisistratus Brown, 

M.P '*95 

1725 Stand Fast, Cralg-Roy- 

stonl 25 

1892 Donald Boss of Heimra.. 36 

R. D. Blackmore. 

67 Lorna Doone 26 

427 The Remarkable History 
of Sir Thomas Upmore, 

Bart., M.P 25 

615 Mary Anerley 26 

625 Erema; or, My Father's 

Sin 26 

639 CrippB, the Carrier 36 

630 Oradock Nowell. 35 

631 Christowell *M> 

6:j2 Clara Vaughan ... 35 

6a3 The Maid of Sker 25 

636 Alice Lorraine 25 
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926 Springhaven 25 

J86r Kit and Kitty *a6 

iBa Blaerden. 

705 The Woman\ Loved, and 
the Woman Who Loved 
Me 35 

C. Blathervflck. 

161 The Ducie Diamonds *85 

£dgar Janes Bliss. 

S193 The Peril of Oliver Sar- 
gent 25 

Frederick Boyle. 

SK The Good Hater *25 

Miss M. E, Braddon. 

85 LadyAudley's Secret... 25 

66 Phantom Fortune 25 

74 Aurora Floyd 85 

110 Under the Eed Flag *26 

153 The Golden Calf *26 

204 Vixen •.. 25 

211 The Octoroon 25 

184 Barbara; or, Splendid 

Misery 25 

963 An Ishmaelite .*25 

815 The Mistletoe Bough. 
Christmas, 1884. Edited 
by Miss M. E. Braddon. 25 

484 Wyllard's Weird 85 

478 Diavola; or, Nobody'6 

Daughter 25 

480 Married in Haste. Edi- 
ted by Miss M. E, Brad- 
don 25 

487 Put to the Teat. Edited by 

Miss M. B. Braddon. . . .*26 

488 Joshua Haggard's 

Daughter 35 

489 Rupert Godwin 25 

496 Mount Royal *25 

496 Only a Woman. Edited 

by MisB M. E. Braddon. *25 

497 Tlie Lady's Mile *25 

498 Only a Clod *25 

409 The Cloven Foot 25 

611 A Strange World 25 

615 Sir Jasper's Tenant *25 

634 Strangers and Pilgrims. "^25 

889 The Doctor's Wife *S5 

643 Fenton's Quest ""SS 

544 Cut by the County; or,* 

Grace Darnel *25 

648 A Fatal Marriage, and 

Tiie Shadow in the Cor- 
ner 85 

649 Dudley Carleon ; or. The 

Brother's Secret, and 
George Caulfield's Jour- 
ney '*25 

553 Hostages to Fortune. ..'►25 
653 Birds of Prey 25 



654 Charlotte's Inheritance. '^. 
(Sequel to "Bird* of 
Prey") « 

557 To the Bitter End 25 

559 Taken at the Flood '*SS 

560 Asphodel 35 

661 Just as I am ; or, A Liv- 
ing Lie 26 

567 Dead Men's Shoes... ^.. tS 
570 John Marohmont's Leg- 
acy ♦* 

618 The Mistletoe Bough. 
Christmas, 1885. Editsd 
by Miss M. E. Braddon. 25 
840 One Thing Needful; or, 
The Penalty of Fate...*2S 

881 Mohawks ,:.*!» 

890 The Mistletoe Bough. 

Christmas, 1886. Edited 

by Miss M. E. Braddon..*25 

943 Weavers aid Weft; or, 

" Love that Hath Vi ih 

HisNet" :...*25 

947 Publicans and Sinners; 
or, Lucius Davoren.. ..*S6 

1036 Like and Unlike : 25 

1098 The Fatal Three. . . .■ 25 

1211 The Day Will Come 28 

1411 Whose Was the Hand?.. 25 

1664 Dead Sea Fruit '*25 

1893 The World, Flesh and the 

Devil 25 

Annie Bradsfaavr* 
706 A Crimso>n Stain *SB 

Charlotte M. Braeme, Ana 
thor of " Uora Thome." 

19 Her Mother's Sin 25 

51 Dora Thorne 25 

54 A Broken Wedding-Bing 25 

68 A Queen Amongst 

Women S5 

69 Madolin's Lover 26 

73 Redeemed by Love; or, 

Love's Victory 25 

76 Wife in Name Only ; or, 

A Broken Heart 25 

79 Wedded and Parted 25 

92 Lord Lynne's Choice 25 

IW T h r n 8 and Orange- 

Blossoms :. . . 25 

190 Romance of a Black Veil 25 
194 "So Near, and Yet So 

Farl" 25 

220 Which Loved Him Bestf 26 

237 Repented at Leisure 25 

246 A Faial Dower 25 

249 " Prince Chafrlie's Daugh- 

ter;" or. The Cost of 
Her Love 26 

250 Sunshine and Roses; or, 

Diana's Discipline 25 

354 The Wife's Secret, and 
Fair but False Si 
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2J8 For Life and Love 25 

aes The Sin of a Lifetime : 
'or, Vivien's Atonement 25 

291 Love's Warfare 25 

892 AQolden Heart 25 

296 ABosein Thorns 25 

299 The Fatal Lilies, and A 

Bride from the Sea 25 

300 A Gilded -Sin, and A 

Bridge of Love 25 

303 Ingleaew House, and 

More BiUer than Death 25 

304 In Cupid's Net 25 

306 A Dead Heart, and Lady 

Gwendoline's Dream... 25 
'M A Golden Dawn, and 
Love for a Day 25 

307 Two Kisses, and Like no 

Other Love 25 

308 Beyond Pardon 25 

822 A Woman's Love-Story. 25 

823 AWillful Maid 25 

335 The White Witch 25 

852 At Any Cost 25 

411 A Bitter Atonement 25 

430 A Bitter Reckoning 25 

433 My Sister Kate 26 

459 A Woman's Temptation. 25 

460 Under a Shadow 25 

461 His Wedded Wife. 25 

465 The Earl's Atonement... 25 

466 Between "Two Loves 25 

467 A Struggle for a Bing. . . 25 

469 Lady Darner's Secret.... 25 

470 Evelyn's Folly 25 

471 Thrown on the World... 25 
476 Between Two Sins; or. 

Married in Haste 25 

616 Put Asunder; Or, Lady 
Castlemaine's Divorce. 25 

518 The pidden Sin 25 

519 James Gordon's Wife. . . 25 
547 A Coquette's Conquest. . 25 

576 Her Martyrdom 25 

626 A Fair Mystery; or. The 

Perils of Beauty 25 

628 Wedded Hands 26 

677Gri3elda : ' .... 25 

741 The Heiress of Hilldrop; 

or. The Bomance of a 

Young Girl.* 26 

745 ForAnother'sSio; or, A 

Struggle for Love 25 

755 Margery Daw 25 

759 In Shallow Waters 25 

778 Society's Verdict 25 

792 Set in Diamonds. . .'. 25 

807 If Love Be Love 25 

821 The World Between 

Them 26 

822 A Passion Flower 25 

829 The Actor's Ward 23 

853 A True Magdalen 25 

8B4 A Woman's Error 26 



922 Marjorie '2S 

923 At War With Herself.. . . 25 

924 'Twixt Smile and Tear... 25 

927 Sweet Cymbeline 36 

928 The False Vow: or, 

Hilda: or. Lady Hut- 
ton's Ward 25 

928 LadyHutton'8 Ward; or, 
Hilda; or. The False 
Vow 85 

928 Hilda; or. The False 

Vow; or, Lady Button's 
Ward... 25 

929 The Belle of Lynn; or, 

Tlie Miller's Daughter.. 25 

931 Lady Diana's Pride 35 

933 A Hidden- Terror 25 

948 The Shadow of a Sin.. .. 25 

949 Claribel's Love Story; or. 

Love's Hidden Depths.. 25 

952 A Woman's War 25 

953 Hilary's Folly; or. Her 

Marriage Vow 25 

955 From Gloom to Sunlight; 

or. From Out the Gloom 25 
958 A Haunted Life; or, Her 

Terrible Sin 25 

964 A Struggle for the Right 25 

968 Blossom and Fruit; or, 

Madame's Ward 25 

969 The Mystery of Colde 

Fell; or, Not Proven... 25 
973 The Squii-e's Darling. . . 25 
976 A DarR Marriage Morn. . 25 

978 Her Second Love 25 

982 The Duke's Secret. ...... 25 

985 On Her Wedding Morn, 
and Tlie Mystery of the 

Holly-Tree 25 

988 The Shattered Idol, and 

Letty Leigh 25 

990 The Earl's Error, and 

Arnold's Promise 25 

995 An Unnatural Bondage, 
and That Beautiful 

Lady 25 

1006 His Wife's Judgment. ... 25 
1008 A Thorn in Her Heart.. 25 

1010 Golden Gates 25 

:OJi A Nameless Sin 25 

1014 A Mad Lbve....: 25 

1031 Irene's Yow 25 

1052 Signa's Sweetheart 25 

1091 A Modern Cinderella 25 

1134 Lord Elesmeies Wife.... 25 
1155 Lured Away; or, The 
Story of a Wedding- 
Ring, and The Heiress 

of Arne 25 

1179 Beauty's Marriage 25 

1185 A Fiery Ordeal 25 

IIRB Guelda 25 

IID.T Dumaresq's Temptation. 25 
1285 Jenny g» 
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1891 The Star oC Love 35 

1838 Lord Lisle's Daughter. .. 25 
1338 A Woman's Vengeance. 25 

1343 Dream Faces ^ 25 

1373 The Story of an BJfror. . 25 
1415 Weaker than a Woman . 25 
1528 Love Works Wonders... 25 

2010 Her Only Sin 35 

2011 A Fatal Wedding 25 

. 2018 A Bright Wedding-Day. . 26 

2013 One Against Many 26 

2014 One False Step 25 

2016 Two Fair Women 25 

3008 Lady Latimer's Escape, 

and Other Stories 25 

Fredrika Bremer. 

187 The Midnight Sun *25 

Charlotte Bronte. 

15 Jane Eyre 25 

S7 Shirley 25 

944 The Professor 25 

Rhoda Bronehton. 

Sflf Belinda , 25 

101 Second Thoughts 25 

227 Nancy 25 

645 lytrs.Smith of Longmains 25 
758 "Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart 1" 25 

765 Not Wisely, But Too Well 25 

767 Joan 26 

768 Bed as a Rose is She 36 

769 Cometh Up as a Flower. 36 

862 Betty's Visions *25 

894 Doctor Cupid *25 

1599 Alas! *26 

lionise de Brnnevnl. 

1686 Soeur Louise *25 

Robert Buchanan. 

145 " Storm ■ Beaten :" God ' 
andTheMan 25 

154 Annan Water *36 

181 The New Abelard *35 

288 The Martyrdom of Mad- 
eline .., *25 

893 Matt: A Tale of aCara- 
Tan '. *25 

468 The Shadow of the Sword»S5 

646 The Master of the Mine.»26 
893 That Winter Night; or, 

Love's Victory' 95 

1074 Stormy Waters *36 

1104 The Heir of Linue *25 

1350 Love Mfe Forever 25 

14B6 The Moment After *85 

John Bnnyan. 

1496 The Pilgrim's Progress . 35 
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Captain Fred Bnrnahri 

830 " Our Badicals " **6 

375 A Ride to Khiva 36 

384 On Horseliack Through 
Asia Minor. S6 

John Bloundelle-Burton. 

913 The Silent Shore; or, 
The Mystery of St. 
James' Farli *tS 

Beatrice M. Butt. 

1354 Delicia *« 

E. Iiagseter Bynuer. 

1456 Nimpoi-t *2B 

1460 Tritons *» 

Liord Byron. 

719 Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age as 

E. Fairfax Byrrne. 

621 Entangled *25 

538 A Fair Country Maid. . . .*25 

Mrs. Caddy. 

127 Adrian Bright *35 

Hall Caine. 
445 The Shadow of a Crime, ffi 
530 She's All the World to 

Me 25 

1234 The Deemster 35 

1365 The Bondman.. ... 25 
3079 A Sou of Hagar 25 

Mona Caird. 

1699 The Wing of Azrael *25 

Ada Cainbridse. 

1.683 A Marked Man 3B 

1967 My Guardian *25 

2139 The Three Miss Kings. . . 35 

Mrs, H. LiOTert Cameron. 

695 A North Countiy Maid . . 25 

796 In a Grass Country 25 

891 Vera Nevill; pr. Poor 

Wisdom's Chance *2S 

913 PmeQdld *25 

963 Worth Winning 25 

1025 Daisy's Dilemma 25 

1028 A Devout Lover; or, A 

Wasted Love."... ^ 25 

1070 A Life's Mistake ........ 25 

1204 TBe Lodge by the Sea... 25 

1205 A Lost Wife. 25 

1236 Her Father's Daughter.. 25 
1261 Wild George's Daughter. 25 

1390 The Cost of a Lie 35 

1293 BoskyDell *35 

1782 ADeadPast *2B 

1819 Neck or Nothing *3f 
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Lady Colin Campbell. 

MBDarell Blake *m 

Rosa Nonchette Carey. 

SIB Not Like Other Girls... 25 
396 Bobei;t Ord's Atonemeot 25 
5S1 Barbara Heatlicote's 

Trial 25 

608ForLilias 25 

930 Uncle Max 25 

933 Queenie's Whim 25 

934 Wooed and Married 25 

936 Nellie's Memories 25 

961 WeeWifie 25 

1033 Esther: A Story for Girls 25 

1064 Only the Governess 25 

113B Aunt Diana 85 

1194 The Search for Basil 

Lyndhnrst 35 

1208 Merle's Crusade 25 

1S45 Lover or Friendf , . 25 

1879 Mary St. John 25 

1965 Averil 25 

1966 Our Bessie 25 

1968 Heriot's Choice 25 

William Carleton. 

1493 Willy Eeilly 25 

15S3 Shane Fadh's Wedding.. 25 
1553 LanyMeFarland'sWake 25 
1564 The Party Fight and 
Funeral 25 

1556 The Midnight Mass *25 

1557 Phil Puree! •25 

1558 An Irish Oath *25 

1560 Going to Maynooth *25 

1561 Phellm O'Toole's Court- 

ship 25 

1562 D o-m i n i c k, the Poor 

Scholar 25 

1S64 Neal Malone »'25 

Alice Comyns Carr. 

571 Paul Crew's Story *25 

Ijewlg Carroll. 

462 Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland. Illustrated 
by John Tenniel 26 

t89 'Through the Looking- 
Glass, and What Alice 
Found There. Illustrti- 
ted by John Tenniel. .. 25 

Cervantes. 

1676 Don Quixote 25 

Ij. W. Champuey. 

1468 Bourbon Lilies *25 

Ercfcmann-Chatrian. 

ne The Polish Jew. (Trans- 
lated from -the French 
by Caroline A. Meri«hi.) 2S 



Victor Cherbnilez. 

1516 Samuel Brohl & Co ■'Se 

Mrs, O. M. Clnrhe. 
1801 More True than Truthful*25 

W. M. Clemens. 

1544 Famous Funny Fellows. *36 

mrs. W. K. Cliflbrd. 

546 Mrs. Keith's Crime 26 

2104 Love Letters of a World- 
ly Woman, r 2S 

J. ]>Iaclaren Cobban. 

485 Tinted Vapours *25 

1279 Master of His Fate *25 

1511 ABeverend Gentleman. ^'SS 

John Coleman. 

504 Curly : An Actor's Story 25 

C. B. Coleridge. 

403 An English Squire *SB 

1689 ANear Relation »25 

Beatrice Collensle. 

1352 A Double Marriage *3S 

Mabel Collins. 
749 Lord Vanecourt's Daugh- 



ter. 



828 The Prettiest Woman in 

Warsaw 25 

1463 Ida: An Adventure in 
Morocco *!16 

Wilkle Collins. 

52 The New Magdalen 26 

102 The Moonstone 26 

167 Heart and Science 25 

168 No Thoroughfare. By 

Dickens and Collins.... *25 
175 Love's Random Shot, 

and Other Stories 25 

233 " I Say No ;" or. The 

Love-Letter Answered. 25 
508 The Girl at the Gate. ... 26 

591 The Queen of Hearts 26 

613 The Ghost's Touch, and 

Percy and the Prophet. *2B 
623 My Lady's Money 95 

701 The Woman in White. .. 36 

702 Man and Wife 26 

76t The Evil Genius 25 

896 The Guilty River *^ 

946 The Dead Secret 26 

977 The Haunted Hotel 2B 

1029 Armadale 3S 

1095 The Legacy of Cain 36 

1119 No Name ; 25 

1S69 Blind Love 28 

1-347 A Rogue'i Life 25 

1608 Tales of Two Idle Ap- 
prentices. By Dlekene 
and Colling *S6 
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m. J. ColQuhoun* 

634 Primus In Indis *25 

1469 Every Inch a Soldier . .. .*25 

Tjucy Kaudall Comfort. 

S0r3 For Marjorie's Sake 35 

Hueh Con-way. 

840 Called Back 25 

251 The Daughter of the 

Stars, and Other Tales.. *25 
801 Dark Days 85 

808 The Blatchford Bequest. *25 

341 A Dead Man's Face *25 

502 Carriston's Gift *a5 

625 Paul Vargas, and Other 

Stories 25 

543 A Family Affair 85 

601 Slings and' Arrows, and 

Other Stories *25 

711 A Cardinal Sin 25 

804 LivingorDead 25 

880 Bound by a Spell *86 

1363 AUInOne *25 

1684 Story of a Sculptor *25 

1782 Somebody's Story *25 

J. Fenimore Cooper. 

60 The Last of the Mohi- 
cans 25 

63 The Spy 85 

809 The Pathfinder 25 

3!0 The Prairie 25 

318 The Pioneers ;^r. The 

Sources of the Susque- 
hanna ' 85 

849 The Two Admirals 25 

369 The Water- Witch 85 

861 The Bed Rover 25 

3T3 Wing and Wing 25 

878 Homeward Bound; or. 

The Chase 25 

879 Home as Found. (Sequel 

to "Homeward Bound") 85 
380 Wyandotte; or, The Hut- 
ted Knoll 25 

386 The Headsman ; or. The 
Abbaye des Vigoerons 25 

394 The Bravo 25 

397 Lionel Lincoln; or, The 

Leaguer of Boston 25 

400 The Wept of Wish-Ton- 
Wish 25 

413 Afloat and Ashore 25 

414 Miles Wallingtord. {Se- 

quel to "AfloSC and 
Ashore") ; 25 

415 The Ways of the Hour. .*25 

416 Jack Tier; or. The Flor- 

ida Reef 25 

419 TheChainbearer;or,The 

Littlepage Manuscripts'>'25 

420 Satanstoe ; or. The Little- 

page Manuscripts *25 



421 The Redskins; or, In- 

dian and Injin. Being 
the conclusion of the 
Littlepage Manuscript8*2B 

422 Precaution *35 

483 The Sea Lions; or. The 

Lost Sealers .: 25 

484 Mercedes of Castile ; or. 

The Voyage to Cathay.. 2S 
425 The .Oak-Openings; or,. 

The Bee-Hunter 25 

431 TheMonikins 85 

1068 The Deerslayer; or. The 

First War-Path 25 

1170 The Pilot SB 

Marie Corelli. 

1068 Vendetta! or. The Story 

of One Forgotten 25 

1131 Thelma 25 

1329 My Wonderful Wifel.... 86 

1663 Wormwood 25 

8089 The Hired Baby 25 

2132 Ardath , 25 

2136 A Romance of Two 
Worlds 25 

Kinahan Cornwallis. 

1601 Adrift With a Vengeanoe*26 

Madame Cottin. 

1366 Elizabeth 25 

Georeiana M. Craik. 

450 Godfrey Helstone 25 

606 Mrs. Hollyer. *25 

1681 A Daughter of the People 86 

Oswald Crawford. 

1739 Sylvia Arden *26 

R. K. CrlsWell. 

1584 Grandfather Lickshingle*'26 

S. R. Crockett. 

3095 The Stickit Minister.... 25 

B. M. Croker. 

207 Pretty Miss Neville 96 

260 Proper Pride 25 

418 Some One Else 85 

1124 Diana Barrington 25 

1607 Two Mastere 35 

May Crommelin. 

452 In the Wei5t Countrie. . . .'*25 
619 Joy; or, The Light of 
Cold Home Ford. ..... .*25 

647 Goblin Gold *25 

1327 MidRe *25 

1399 Violet Vyvian, M.F.H....*»5 
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Stuart C. Cumboiiand. 

641 The Eabbi's Spell •25 

Maria S. CummlnB. 
1984 The Lamplighter 25 

Mrs. Dale. 

1806 Fair and False ' .._ 

1808 Behind the Silver Veil . .*25 

R. H. Dana, Jr. 

811 Two Years Before the 
Mast. 25 

Frank Danby. 

1379 The Copper Crash *25 

8157 Dr. Phillips ' 

Joyce Darrell. 

163 Winift-ed Power. *25 

Alpbonse Dandet. 

534 Jack 25 

S74 The Nabob: A Story, of 
Parisian Life and Man- 
ners 25 

JS68 Lise Tavemier. *25 

1629 Tartarinof Tarascon.... 25 

1666 Sidonie 25 

1670 The Little Good-for-Noth- 

ing 25 

8081 Sappho 25 

C. Debans. 

1636 A Sheep in Wolf's Cloth- 
ing *25 

Daniel Defoe. 

1318 Robinson Crusoe 25 

R. D'Ennery, 

842 The Two Orphans 25 

Count De (ilabinean. 

1606 Typhaines Abbey *25 

Hugh De Normnnd. 

1454 The Gypsy Queen *25 

Thomas De Qnincey. 
1069 Confessions of an En- 
glish Opium-Eater 85 

1380 The Spanish Nun 'aS 

Earl of Desart. 

1301 The Little Chatelaine. . . .*25 
1817 Lord and Lady Piccadilly *25 

Elsa D'Esterre-Keeling. 

882 Three Sisters 25 

Carl Detlef. 

1086 Ngra *25 

1418 Irene.. *25 



Charles Dickens, 

10 The Old Curiosity Shop. 25 

22 David Copperfleld 25 

24 Pickwick Papers 2B 

37 Nicholas Nickleby 25 

41 Oliver Twist 2S 

' 77 A Tale of Two Citiec.. . . 85 

84 Hard Times 25 

91 Barnabv Eudge 25 

94 Little Don-it 25 

106 Bleak House 25 

107 Dombey and Son 35 

108 The Cricket on the 

Hearth, and Doctor Mar- 
igold 25 

131 Our Mutual Friend 25 

132 Master Humphrey's 

Clock *85 

152 The Uncommercial Trav- 
eler 25 

168 No Thoroughfare. By 

Dickens and Collins.... *8S 

169 The Haunted Man ..*... .85 
437 Life and Adventures of 

Martin Chuzzlewit 25 

439 Great Expectations 25 

440 Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings*25 

447 American Notes *25 

44S Pictures From Italy, and 

The Mudfog Papers, &0*85 
464 The Mystery of Edwin 

Drood *25 

456 Sketches by Boz. Illus- 
trative of Every-day 
Life and Every-day 

People 25 

676 A Child's History of Eng- 
land 25 

731 The Boy at Mugby 25 

1520 Sketches of Young Cou- 
ples *25 

1529 The Haunted House, etc.*25 
1533 A Christmas Carol, etc. . 25 
1541 Somebody's Luggage... *25 
1608 Tales of Two Idle Ap- 
prentices. By Dickens 
andCoUms *85 

Rt. Hon. Benjamin Disra- 
eli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

793 Vivian Grey 85 

Author of "Dr. Edith Rom- 
ney." 

618 My Wife's Niece »26 

Sarah Doudney. 

888 The Family Diflaoulty...*26 
679 Where Two Ways Meet.*85 

Richard Dowllngr* 

1829 Miracle Gold tSS 
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Edmund Downey. 

1746 A House of Tears *25 

17»8 In One Town *26 

A. Conan Doyle* 

1305 The Firm of Girdlestone 25 

1894 The White Company 25 

1980 A Study iu Scarlet 25 

a077 The Captain of the "Pole- 
Star". 25 

2092 Beyond the City 25 

2093 A Scandal in Bohemia. . 25 
8094 The Sign of the Four. . . 25 
•2103 The Mystery of Cloomber 25 

2109 Micah Clark 25 

2152 The Surgeon of Gaster 

Fell 25 

Ediib Stewart Drewvy. 

1846 Baptized With a Curse. .*25 

Henry Driimmond. 

181S The Greatest Thing in 
the World.... *25 

F. Du Boiseobey. 

82 Sealed Lips. 25 

104 The Coral Pin 25 

t64 Pifidouche, a French De- 
tective 25 

328 Babiole, the Pretty Mil- 
liner 25 

4B3 The Lottery Ticket 25 

475 The Prima Donna's Hus- 
band 25 

522 Zig-Zag, the Clown ; or. 

The Steel Gauntlets 26 

523 The Consequences of a 

Duel. A Parisian Ro- 
mance 25 

648 The Angel of the Bells.. 25 

897 The Pretty Jailer 25 

699 The Sculptor's Daugh- 
ter 25 

782 The Closed Door 25 

851 The Cry of Blood 25 

918 The Red Band 25 

942 Cash on Delivery 25 

1976 'The Mystery of an Omni- 
bus 25 

-1080 Bertha's Secret 25 

1082 The Severed Hand 25 

1085 The Matapan Affair. ... 25 
1068 The Old Age of Mon- 
sieur Lecoa 25 

1780 The Blue Veil 25 

1762 The Detective's Eye 25 

1765 The Red Lottery Ticket. 25 
1777 A Fight for a Fortune. . . 26 



"The Duchess." 

2 Molly Bawn » 

6 Portia 9B 

14 Airy Fairy Lilian X 

16 Phyllis 8(5 

25 Mrs. Geoffrey 25 

29 Beauty's Daughters 95 

30 Faith andljnfaith 25 

118 Loys, LorB Berrestord, 

and Eric Dering 25 

119 Monica, and A Rose Dis- 

till'd 26 

123 Sweet is True Love 96 

129 Eossmoyne 26 

134 The Witching Hour, and 

Other Stories 25 

136 "That Last Rehearsal," 

and Other Stories 25 

166 Moonshine and Marguer- 
ites ( 26 

171 Fortune's Wheel, and 

Other Stori^ ^ 

284 Doris 25 

312 A Week's Amusement; 

or, A Week in Killamey 25 
342 The Baby, and One New 

Year's Eve 25 

390 Mildred Trevanion 25 

404 In Durance Vile, and 

Other Stories 28 

486 Dick's Sweetheart 25 

494 A Maiden All Forlorn, 

andBarbara; - 25 

517 A Passive Grime^ and 

Other Stories 25 

541 "As It Fell Upon a Day" 25 
733 Lady Branksmere. ..I.. 26 

771 A Mental Struggle 25 

785 The Haunted Chamber . 26 

862 Ugly Barrington 25 

875 Lady Valworth's Dia- 
monds 25 

1009 In an Evil Hour, and 

Other Stories 25 

1016 A Modern Ciroe 26 

1035 The Duchess 25 

1047 Marvel 26 

1108 The Honorable Mrs. 

Vereker 25 

1123 Under-Currents 95 

1197 "Jerry."— "That NighC 
in June." — A Wrong 
Turning. — Irish Love 

and Marriage 25 

1209 A Troublesome Girl 25 

1249 A Life's Remorse.. .. ... 25 

1.333 A Born Coquette 25 

1363 "April's Lady" 25 

14.53 Her Last Throw 85 

1862 ALittle Irish Qirl 25 

1891 A Little Rebel 35 
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Alexander Dumas* 

SB The Three Musketeers.. 3S 

W Twenty Years After 26 

SW The Count of Monte- 

Cristo. Parti 25 

Ses The Count of Monte- . 

Cristo. Partll 25 

717 Beau Tanorede : or. The 

Marriage Verdict 25 

less Masaniello; or, The Fish- 
erman of Naples 25 

1S40 The Son of Monte-Cristo 25 
1842 Monte -Cristo and His 
Wife. A Sequel to the 
"Count of Monte- 
Cristo " 25 
1645 The Countess "of Mohte- 

Cristo 25 

1676 CamlUe 25 

a062 The Watchmaker 25 

2063 The Russian Gipsy 25 

2064 The Vicomte de Brage- 

lonne 25 

2065 Ten Tears Later 25 

2066 Louise de la Yalliere. ... 25 

2067 The Man in the Iron 

Mask 25 

2075 The Twin Lieutenants. . . 25 

2076 The Page of the Duke of 

Savoy 25 

2096 Madame de Mailly. Se- 
quel to "Olympe de 
ClSves" ; 25 

2110 The Two Dianas 25 

2111 The Black Tulip 25 

2118 Olympe de Gldves 25 

2113 The Chevalier dllarmen- 

tal; or. The Conspira- 
tors 25 

2114 The Regent's Daughter. 25 

2115 Marguerite deValois... 25 

2116 La l.>ame de Monsoreau ; 

or, Chicot the Jester. . . 25 

2117 The Forty-Five Guards- 

men 25 

2118 Joseph Balsamo 25 

2119 Memoirs of a Physician 25 
8120 The Queen's Necklace.. 25 
2121 Ange Pitou; or, Taking 

the Bastile ; or, Six 

Years Later 25 

8ias The Countess de Chamy 25 
21S3 Andrte de Taverney — 25 
2124 The Chevalier de Maison 

Rouge 25 

2135 The First Republic ; or, 
The Whites and the 

Blues 25 

2186 The Company of Jehu . . 25 
2iar The She-Wolves of Ma- 
obeooul; or. The Last 

Vendue 25 

21W The Oorsioan Brothers.. 25 



2134 Edmond Dantes SS 

2138 The Son of Porthos 26 

Sarn Jeannette Duncan. 

1852 An American Girl iu Lon- 
don 25 

2137 A Social Departure 26 

Geoi'se Ebere, 

474 Serapis. An Historical 

Novel 25 

983 Uarda 25 

1056 The Bride of the Nile. ... 25 

1094 Homo Sum... 25 

1097 The Burgomaster's Wife 25 
1101 An Egyptian Princess... 25 

1106 The Emperor 25 

1112 Only a Word 26 

1114 The Sisters 25 

1198 Gred of Nuremberg. A 
Romance of the Fif- 
teenth Century 26 

1266 Joshua: A Biblical Pict- 
ure 25 

Mai'ia ICflgeworth, 

708 Ormond *'25 

788 The Absentee. An Irish 
Story '*25 

Amelia It. Edn'arda. 

99 Barbara's History 25 

354 Hand and Glove *25 

1364 My Brother's Wife ''25 

Mrs. Annie Edwards. 

644 AQirtonGirl <'25 

834 A Ballroom Repentance. 28 

835 Vivian the Beauty 25 

83G A Point of Honor *26 

837 A Vagabond Heroine.... *25 

838 Ought We to Visit Herf..*25 

839 Leah: A "W oman of 

Fasliion *25 

841 Jet: Her Face or Her 

Fortune? *25 

842 A Blue-Stocking *36 

843 Archie J-ovell '*26 

844 Susan Fielding '*26 

845 Philip Earnsoliffe ; or. 

The Morals of May Fair** 

846 Steven Lawrence *2B 

850 A Playwright's Daughter'** 

H. Sutherland Edwards. 

917 The Case of Reuben Ma- 

lachi ...*'J5 

Mrs. C. J. Eiloart. 

114 Some of Our Girls *26 

George Eliat. 
3 The Mill on the Floss... . 85 

31 Middlemarch 25 

34 Daniel Deronda 8S 

36 Adam Bede 26 
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42 Romola gs 

6S8 Feliz Holt, the Radical.. 36 
TOfSilas Marner: The 

Weaver of Eavefoe 85 

ras Janet's Repentance *i& 

762 ImpreSBions of Theo- 

phraitus Such *a6 

1441 Amos Barton ..■..*2S 

1501 The Spanish Gypsy, and 

Other Poems 25 

1004 Brother Jacob *25 

Frances Elliot. 

381 The Red Cardinal *25 

Eva ETerereen. 

1368 Agatha *25 

Juliana Horatia Ewingr. 

762 Jackanapes, and Other 
Stories *25 

KateEyret 

1804 A Step in the Dark *25 

Olive P. Fairchlld. 

1800 A Choice of Chance *25 

1802 A Struggle for Love *26 

H. Fnrley. 

1626 Cbristmas Stories 25 

B, li. Faijeon, 

179 Little Make-Believe *25 

573 Love's Harvest *26 

607 Self-Doomed 85 

616 The Sacred Nugget *25 

657 Christmas Angel '►25 

907 The Bright Star of Llfe.*35 
909 The Nine of Hearts ♦26 

1383 The Mystery of M. Felix.*25 

1518 Qautran *36 

1735 A Very Young Couple . . .*25 

1790 A Secret Inheritance.... *a5 

1791 Basil and Annette *25 

1812 Merry. Merry Boys *25 

1816 The Peril of Richard 

Pardon *25 

1890 Toilers of Babylon *ie6 

Helnrloh Felbermanos 

366 The Princess D&gomar 
of Poland *26 

O, Manville Fenn, 

193 The Hosery Folk *26 

658 Poverty Corner *25 

687 The Parson o' Ihjmford.*35 
609 The Dark House SB 

1169 Commodore Junk *35 

1278 TheMynns' Mystery... 'i'25 



1293 In Jeopardy *a8 

1302 The Master of the Cere- 
monies *2B 

1313 Eve at the Wheel *25 

1844 One Maid's Mischief ■'35 

1887 Eli's Children "^ 

1680 This Man's Wife *3B 

1694 The Bag of Diamonds... *26 

1743 The Haute Noblesse ■>25 

1749 Story of Anthony Grace.*85 

178S Black Blood 25 

1799 Lady Maude's Mania.... *2B 

1815 A Double Knot 'eS 

1834 A Mint of Money *»5 

Octave FeuiUet« 

66 The Romance of a Poor 

Young Man 2S 

386 Led Astray; or. ".La 

Petite Comtesse " . . 25 

I'^r A Marriage in High Lite 25 

Gertrude Fordea 

1072 Only a Coral Giri *35 

1349 In the Old Palazzo *25 

R.E. Forrest. 

879 The Touchstone of Peril.*25 
Mrs. Forrester. 

80 June SS 

280 Omnia Vanitas. A Tale 

of Society 3B 

484 Although He Was a 

Lord, aud Other Tales. 1S5 
715 I Have Lived and Loved*S5 

7S1 Dolores *25 

724 My Lord and My Lady... 25 

726 My Hero 25 

727 Fair Women 25 

729 Mignon 36 

732 From Olympus to Hades'faB 

734 Viva »25 

736 Hoy and Viola '►25 

740 Ehona 25 

744 Diana Carew ; or, For a 

Woman's Sake 35 

883 Once Again *a> 

1637 A Young Man's Fancy.. 85 

Jessie Fotherglll, 

814 Peril 25 

572 Healey 26 

9S5 Borderland ♦28 

1099 The Lasses of Lever- 
house 35 

1276 A March in the Ranks. . . 35 

1377 The first VIoUn 3S 

1848 Kith and Kin. 3i 

Francescaa 

58 The Story of Ida.. *ai 
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R. E. FraiioiUoii, 

135 A Great Heiress : A Foi't- 
une in Seven Checks. . . 35 

319 Face to Face : A Fact in 
Seven Fables *35 

860 Bopes of Sand *35 

656 The Qolden Flood. By 
B; S. Francillon and 
Wm. Senior *26 

911 <lo]denBeUs *35 

1666 A Beal Queen *25 

1825 EiBgorKnaver *25 

A. Franklyn. 

1470 Ameline de Bourg *25 

Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 

1.S51 She Came Between *a5 

1826 The Match of the Season|'25 

Charlotte French. 

387 The Secret of the Cliff8..*25 
Ij. Tli'ffinia French. 

1633MyBoses *36 

J. A. Froude. 
1180 The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy; or. An Irish Eo- 
mance of the Last Cent- 
ury *25 

Ijady Georeiana. FuIIerton. 

1286 Ellen Middleton *25 

Emile Gaboriau. 

1 File No. 113 25 

12 Other People's Money. . . 25 
SO Within an Inch of His 

Life 25 

26 Monsieur Lecoq 25 

S3 The Clique of Gold 25 

88 The Widow Leronge.... 25 
43 The Mystery of Orciva). 26 
144 Promises of Marriage... 25 

979 The Connt's Secret 35 

1002 Marriageat a Venture.. 25 
1015 A Thousand Francs Be- 

ward T. . 25 

1045 The l-3th Hussars 25 

1078 The Slaves of Paris 25 

1083 The Little Old Man of 

the Batignolles 35 

1167 Captain Coctanceau 25 

Mrs. Gaskell. 

988 Cranford "^ 

Charles Gibbon. 

64 A Maiden Fair *25 

817 By Meed and Stream . . . . *25 
1277 Wag Ever Woman in this 

Humor Wooed f *25 

1484 The Golden Shaft *25 

UK The Dead Heart *25 



Theo. Gift. 

1300 Lil Lorimer. *26 

1435 Dishonored "36 

1844 Pretty Miss BeUew *95 

Gilbert and Sullivan. 

692 The Mikado, and Other 
Comic Operas *2i 

R. Murray GlIcliriBt. 

1703 Passion the Plaything. . . •25 

Wenona Gllman. 

1794 Onl *« 

Ida Unn GIrard. 

1360 A Dangerous Game ♦aS 

Goethe. 

1043 Faust 26 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

801 She Stoops to Conquer, 
and The Qood-Natured 

Man 25 

1316 The Ticar of Wakefield.. 25 

Edward Goodman. 

1081 Too Curious *S5 



Mrs. Gore. 

1449 The Dean's Daughter.. . .*S6 

Barbara Graham. 

532 Arden Court *25 

- Sarah Grt^nd. 

2088 Singularly' Deluded S6 

James Grant. 

566 The Boyal Highlandets; 
or. The Black Watch in 
Egypt 28 

781 TheSecret Dispatch 25 

Miss Grant. 

223 The Sun-Maid 26 

555 Cara Eoma *a6 

Annabel Gray. 

1374 Terribly Tempted *35 

Arnold Gray. 

965 Periwinkle 36 

Maxwell Gray. 

1034 The Silence of Dean Mait- _^ 
land.... SS 

1182 The Reproach of Annes- 
ley..... 35 

1839 In the Heart of the 
Storm ^ 
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Heni*l GreviUe. 

J678 FranUley *25 

Cecil Griffith. 
683 Victory DeaIl^ *26 

Artliur Griffiths. 

614 No. 99. *35 

680 Fast aod Loose *25 

Brothei-s Griinm. 

1445 Grimm's Popular Tales. 

(Illustrated) 25 

1483 Qrimm'a Household Sto- 
ries. (Illustrated) 25 

1509 Grimm's Faiiy Tales. 
(Illustrated.) 25 

Author of " Guilty Without 
Crime." 

545 VIda's Story *25 

GnineTere. 

180B Little Jewel *25 

lileutenant J. W. Gunnison, 

1610 History of the Mormons.*25 
F. W. Haoklander. 

1999 Forbidden Fruit 35 

H. Rider Haeatard. 

482 The Witch's Head 85 

753 King Solomon's Mines.. 25 
910 She: A History of Ad- 
venture 25 

941 Jess 25 

959 Dawn 25 

989 Allan Quatermain 25 

1049 A Tale of Three Lions, 

and On Going Back 25 

1100 Mr. Meeson's Will 25 

1105 Maiwa's Revenge 25 

1140 Colonel Quaritch, V. C. . 25 

1145 My Fellow Laborer 25 

: J90 Cleopatra : Being an Ac- 
count of the Fall and 
Vengeance of Har- 
machis, the Royal Egyp- 
tian, am Set Forth by his 

own Hand 25 

awe Allan's Wife. ♦25 

ItSS Beatrice *25 

1685 The World's Desire. By 
H. Rider Haggard and 

Andrew Lang 25 

18*9 Eric Brighteyes 25 

LndoTie Halevyil 

1408 L'Abb€ Conatantin 26 

Georre Halse. 

1T86 The Weeping Ferry »36 



Thomas Hardy* 

139 The Romantic Advent- 
ures of a Milkmaid .... 25 

530 A Pair of Blue Eyes 25 

60O Far From the Madding 

Crowd 25 

791 The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge .' *25 

945 Tbe Trumpet-Major *S& 

957 The Woodlanders *35 

1309 Desperate Remedies 25 

1430 Two on a Tower 25 

1973 A Laodicean -, 26 

1974 The Hand of Ethelberta 25 

1975 The Return of the Native 25 

1976 Under the Greenwood 

Tree W 

- Beatrice Harraden. 

2071 Ships That Pass in the 

Night *»5 

2087 At the Green Dragon. ... 25 

John B. Hnrwood. 

143 One False, Both Fair....'*36 

358 Within the Clasp *35 

1307 The Lady Egeria *25 

.Toseiih Hatton. 

1390 Clytie *a6 

1429 By Order of the Czar. . ..*25 

1480 Cruel London 85 

1764 The Abbey Murder *25 

1786 The Great World »25 

Nathaniel Ha^tliome. 

1590 Twice-Told Tales 26 

1592 Grandfather's Chair... *a5 

1969 The Scarlet Letter 25 

1970 Legends of the Province 

House *I!B 

1971 Mosses from an Old 

Manse "lis 

1972 The New Adam and Eve, 

and Other Stories *II6 

IWary CeoU Hay. 

65 Back to the Old Home.. 25 
72 Old Myddeltou's Money 26 

196 Hidden PerUs 25 

197 ForTIer Dear Sake m 

224 The Arundel Motto 95 

281 The Squire's Legacy 16 

890 Nora's Love Test 96 

408 Lester's Secret 26 

678 Dorothy's Venture 25 

716 Victor and Vanquished.. I>6 

849 AWickedGirl « 

997 Brenda Yorke !■ 

1086 A Dark InberltaDM Dk 

1620 Under the Will SB 

167» My First Offer.. S 
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W> Heimburg. 

9*4 A Penniless Orphan 26 

1175 A Tale of an Old Castle.. 25 

1188 My Heart's Darling 25 

1816 The Story of a Clergy-- 

man's Daughter 35 

1243 Lenore Von Tollen 25 

1270 Gertrude's Marriage 25 

1289 Her Only Brother. 95 

Vr. Henkel. 

loeo The Mistress o£ Ibieh- 
steiu *25 

G. A. Henty. 

1824 The Curse o f Carne's 

Hold 25 

1818 A Hidden Foe 26 

B. Hermans 

1419 Scarlet Fortune *25 

John Hill. 

112 The Waters of Marah...*25 

Dfrs. Cashel-Hoey. 

813 The Lover's Creed *25 

802 A Stern Chase *26 

Mrs. M. A. Holmes. 

1546 Woman Against Woman 26 

Thomas Hood. 

407 Tylney Hall ..*25 

Anthony Hope. 

a»97 A Change of Air 25 

•098 The Dolly Dialogues. ... 25 

8140 Sport Eoyal 25 

2147 A Man of Mark 25 

Tighe Hopkins. 

509 Nell Haffenden *25 

514 'Twixt Love and Duty. . . 25 

Arabella M. Hopkinson. 

liM8 Life's Fitful Fever *25 

nary Hoppna. 

170 A Great Ti-eason *25 

Robert Hondin. 

1406 The Tricks of the Greeks*26 

Thomas Hughes. 

120 Tom Brown's School 
Days at Rugby 25 

1189 Tom. Brown at Oxford.. 26 



Victor Hugo. , 

8S5 Les MisSrables. Parti.. 25 
885 Les MisSrables. Part 11. 21 
885 LesMlsSrables. Part III. 26 
2135 The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame 2t 

2148 Ninety-Three 25 

2149 Toilers of the Sea 26 

2160 By Order of jthe King 

(L'HommeQui Rit).... 2! 

2161 The History of a Crime. 2( 

Fergus W. Hume. 

1076 The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab 36-' 

1127 Madam Midas 3S 

1232 The Piccadilly Puzzle. . .*25 
1425 The Man with a Secret. . 35 
1904 The Girl From Malta. ... 2B 

Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 

'9X5 That Other Person »3S 

Stanley Huntley. 

1466 The Spoopendyke Papers 86 

Jean Ingelow. 

1568 Quite Another Story . . . .*25 

Colonel Prentiss Ingrahamc 

1792 The Rival Cousins '►26 

"Iota." 

2083 A Yellow Aster 25 

2090 Miss Milne and 1 8S 

Ralph Iron [Olive Schrei* 
ner]. 

1120 The Story of an African 

Farm 28 

1814 Dreams 25 

Washington Irving. 

643 The Sketch-Book of Ge- 
offrey Crayon, Gent 25 

1632 The Alhambra 25 

O. P. R- James. 

218 Agnes Sorel 25 

Harriet Jay. 

334 A Marriage of Conveni- 
ence ....•■•• r.,... '''35 

1412 The Dai-k Colleen.' '.'..'.'. !*25 

Edward Jenkins. 

458 A Week of Passion ; or. 
The Dilemma of Mr. 
George Barton the 
Younger *li5 

810 The Secret of Her Life. .*a6 

Fbilippa Frittie Jephson. 

176 An April Day ♦!» 
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Mrs. Alexander 36 
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celebrated housekeeper, Mrs. Smith is a capable and distiuguished writer 
upon alt subjects connected with the kitchen and household. She is one of the 
moat popular contributors to Thk New Yuhk and Paris Younq Ladibs^ Fash- 
ion Bazak, where the chapters contained in this work first appeared. 



GOOD FORM: 

A BOOK OF EVERY DAY ETIQUETTE. 

BY MRS. ARMSTRONG. 

Price 25 Cents. 

No one aspiring to the manners of a lady or gentleman can afford to be 
without a copy of this invaluable book, which is certain to spate its possesaor 
many embarrassments incidental to the novice in forms of etiquette. 



MFJEO'S STAR EECITATIONS. 

Compiled and Edited bv Mrs. MARY E. BRYAN. 

PRICE '25 CENTS. 



Cutting-Out and Dressmaking, 

From the French of Mile. E. Grand'homme. 

PRICE «5 CENTS. 



The above works are for sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent bj mall on 
Ntisipt of the price. Address 

G'EOS.Q'E MTJUEO'S SONS, Munro's Publishing House, 
SP. O. Box 8781.) 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New York. 



Books Free! Books Free! 

— ■ ■♦■ * 

THIRTY 

25-CENT MOTELS 

Given to Each Subscriber! 

ALL NEW AND FRESH, 

To those sending $3.00 to this office we will send, post- 
paid, The New York Fireside Companion 
ior One Year, and 30 Twenty-live Cent Nov- 
els selected from a list of over 200 books, which will 
be furnished on application. 

To those sending 12.00 we will send, postpaid. The New 
Yorlc Fireside Companion for Eight Months, 
and 30 Twenty-five Cent Novels. 

To those sending $1.00 we will send^ postpaid, The New 
York Fireside Companion for Four Months, 
and 10 Twenty-five Cent Novers. 

These books are printed from new type, on good paper, and 
are bound in handsome paper covers. 

You can make yoiu* o'vvu ^^election. 

Please order by numbers. 

Price of 1>ouIc!!> alone (-witliont papei-) 25 cents 
pel- copy. 

All remittances should be sent by Drafts, Checks, Post OfEce 
or Express Money Orders, or by Registered Letters. We will be 
responsible for any remittances sent in this way. 

^>en«l lis; yoiii- o-ivn uiime anil a<1<Ire!«s, also 
tlioNe of >'«»<ir frieudM, and -»ve -will jneiid to each 
addre-iis. FISIOI':, $«aiiBple iJopieN ofl'lie N'ew York 
Fireside t'ompanion and catalogues front Tvliich 
to make clioice of Itooks. 

Address GEORGE MUNRO'S SONS, 
P.O. Box 3781. 17 to 27 Vaiidewater Street, New York, 

Or instruct jour Newsdealer or Postmaster to forward your subscription to us. 



